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This Issue in Brief 
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Employment Prospects in the Petroleum 
Industry. 


Both short- and long-time outlooks 
indicate that additional workers will be 
required in the petroleum and natural- 
gasindustry. The increase will follow 
in part the expected continued growth 
of demand for motor fuel and lubricants 
and in part other factors, such as the 
shortening of the workweek. These 
influences will tend to counterbalance 
a continued increase in output per 
man-hour owing to improved technol- 
ogy. Although outlook is for increas- 
ing employment opportunities, tech- 
nology is modifying the composition of 
the labor foree. The trend is now 
toward skilled technicians and the 
demand for unskilled labor is disap- 
pearing rapidly. Page 1293. 


Trends of Manufacturing Employment, 
1929-87. 

Although the number of employees 
in all manufacturing industries 
changed only slightly from 1929 to 
1937, increasing 2.9 percent, marked 
changes took place in individual in- 
dustries and geographic areas. In 
analyzing the Census of Manufactures 
reports, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
found that, excluding the building- 
materials industries in which the num- 
ber of employees declined by about a 
quarter of a million, the increase of 6.2 
percent in number of employees en- 
gaged in manufacturing industries 
closely approximated the rise in the 
population in the period 1929-37. 
Industries showing large gains in em- 
ployment inelude steel works and 
rolling mills, clothing, alcoholic bever- 
ages, synthetic resins and plastics, and 
baking and canning. In addition to 
the building-materials industries, cigar, 


rubber tires and tubes, silk and rayon, 
ice, confectionery and ice cream, and 
furniture production accounted for 
fewer employees in 1937 than in 1929. 
Page 1308. 


Share-the-Work Provisions in Union 
Agreements. 


To prevent or limit lay-offs during 
slack production periods, some union 
agreements provide for sharing of 
work. Work-sharing plans are most 
often found in seasonal industries, such 
as men’s and women’s clothing, 
breweries, longshoring, and construc- 
tion, in which a permanent reduction 
in the working force is not contem- 
plated. Many union agreements spec- 
ify the point at which work sharing 
ends and lay-offs begin. Most com- 
monly, work is divided equally until 
regular employees receive 3 days’ work 
per week; if further reduction is 
necessary, lay-offs are made according 
to seniority. Of the workers covered 
by the 7,000 agreements on file in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is 
estimated that one-fourth work under 
agreements containing share-the-work 
provisions. Page 1340. 


Expenditures for Home Furnishings and 
Operation. 


Among the moderate-income city 
families about one-twelfth of the total 
expenditure is absorbed by household 
expenses, other than rent, heat, and 
light. These expenditures are for 
furnishings and household equipment, 
cleaning supplies, laundry and domes- 
tic service, telephone, water rent, 
insurance on furniture, and other 
items connected with the running of 
the home. The average annual ex- 
penditure of all families for furnishings 
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and equipment was $60 and for house- 
hold operation, $58. Expenditures 
for furnishings and equipment were 
severely restricted at the lowest in- 
come level where they amounted to 
only 2 percent of total expenditure but 
rose to about 4 percent at about the 
$2,000 income level after which they 
tended to decline, while expenditures 
for household operation increased from 
about 3 percent at the lowest income 
level to almost 4% percent at the high- 
est. The increase in the amount paid 
for household operation was due 
principally to greater use of laundry 
service and paid help. The total 
amount spent for operating the family 
home, including fuel, light, and re- 
frigeration, averaged for all the fami- 
lies covered in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey $528 or about $44 per 
moath, ranging from about $20 per 
month for families with incomes of 
$500 to $600 a year to over $50 for 
those with incomes over $2,000. Page 
1349, 


Prison Labor Legislation. 


For years attempts by the States to 
regulate the sale of prison-made goods 
proved futile, legislation for this pur- 
pose being held invalid on constitu- 
tional grounds, especially when it con- 
cerned a shipment of goods in inter- 
state commerce. In order to over- 
come this constitutional objection, 
Congress, in 1929, passed the Hawes- 
Cooper Act, which divested prison- 
made goods of their interstate charac- 
ter. This law was materially strength- 
ened in 1935 when Congress enacted 
the Ashurst-Sumners Act. At the 
present date, 38 States have availed 
themselves of the opportunities afford- 
ed by the Hawes-Cooper Act, and have 
passed legislation regulating the sale 
of prison-made goods. Page 1422. 


State Full-Crew, etc., Railroad Legisla- 
tion. 

In order to protect the health and 
safety of railroad employees, as well as 
the traveling public, the States have 
enacted considerable legislation con- 
cerning the operation of railroads. 


Over 20 States have laws, commoy), 
called full-crew laws, regulating ti, 
minimum number of employees re. 
quired for the operation of differe) 
classes of trains. Seventeen Stata 
have legislated on the subject of qua). 
ifications of persons engaged in tl, 
operation of railroad trains, and foy, 
States provide for the regulation g 
train lengths. The courts have eo). 
sistently upheld such legislation, j 
the absence of Federal action on th, 
subject. Page 1429. 


Tenant Selection for Federal Housiny 
Projects. 


Now that a number of USHA proj. 
ects are being occupied or are nearing 
completion, housing management prob- 
lems are increasing in importance 
Tenant selection is the major task of 
the management staffs. Although 
local authorities may choose the meth- 
ods of selection, they must conform 
with the requirements established un- 
der the terms of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. Only families 
of the lowest incomes are eligible for 
occupancy, and they must be removed 
from housing conditions that are def- 
nitely detrimental to safety, health, 
and morals. Some of the require 
ments for eligibility and the methods 
followed in giving preference to former 
residents of the housing sites are dis- 
cussed on page 1440. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles is the last major result of 5 years 
of occupational research by the United 
States Employment Service as 4 
agency of the Department of Labor 
That service is now a branch of tlie 
Bureau of Employment Security 1 
the Social Security Board. 

The dictionary defines 29,744 j0! 
titles applied to 17,482 different jobs 
in farms, mines, factories, businesses, 
and homes in the United States. The 
occupational research program whit! 
included the preparation of the dic 
tionary was directed by William 1. 
Stead. Page 1379. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


FOR JUNE 1940 


EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS IN THE PETROLEUM 
AND NATURAL-GAS INDUSTRY! 


By H. O. Rocerrs, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics ? 


Summary 


BOTH short- and long-time outlooks indicate that additional workers 
will be required in the petroleum and natural-gas industry. The in- 
crease will follow in part the expected continued growth of demand 
for motor fuel and lubricants and in part other factors, such as the 
shortening of the standard workweek. ‘These influences will tend to 
counterbalance a continued increase in output per man-hour owing 
toimproved technology. For the next decade and a half the prospects 
appear fairly clear. Our proved reserves assure ample supplies for 
such a period and employment opportunities may be expected to 
increase, possibly at a somewhat slower rate than demand. 

The long-time outlook is clouded by uncertainties regarding the 
extent of our reserves and the probable success of future efforts in 
exploration. ‘This prospect, nevertheless, is one of growing difficulties 
in which technology finds it harder to overcome the handicaps of 
nature. The arrival of a stage of increasing cost and of greater 
human effort in production is forecast by experience in older producing 
fields. Finally, when output from wells undergoes major contraction 
and it becomes necessary to supply at least a part of the motor-fuel 
demand from alternative sources, such as coal and shale, society must 
expect to devote an increasing proportion of its labor force to the task 
of mining the minerals from which the motor fuel is extracted. 
Although the developments that probably would accompany a scarcity 
of oil and gas from wells can be visualized to a certain extent, just 





' This is an elaboration of chapter XI of a larger report entitled ‘‘Technology, Employment, and Output 
per Man in Petroleum and Natural-Gas Production,” by O. E. Kiessling, H. O. Rogers, and others, as one 
of the studies of the WPA National Research Project in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines. 

' The original version of this study was written in collaboration with O. E. Kiessling, chief statistician, 
Division of Mines and Quarries, U. 8. Bureau of the Census; Lew Suverkrop, engineer and geologist, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; G. R. Hopkins, assistant chief economist, Petroleum Economics Division, U. 8. Bureau 
of Mines; and J. 8. Ross, gas engineer, Federal Power Commission. 
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when the period of diminishing abundance will emerge only th future 
can disclose. 

Although the outlook is for increasing employment oppori initie; 
the influence of technology in modifying the composition of the work. 
ing force is expected to continue. The demand for unskilled labor jy 
most branches of the industry—notably exploration, refining, gy) 
pipe-line transportation—is disappearing rapidly. The trend is no, 
toward trained technicians and skilled and semiskilled workers qn) 
away from the floating crew of roustabouts that formerly comprise 
the bulk of the industry’s working force. In drilling there is jj 
heavy work for the laborer, but even here increasing proportions o{ 
skilled workers are required. For the bulk of the industry’s |abo, 
force youths with high-school education or its equivalent are preferrej 
by oil companies as new employees. Most of those accepted for ep. 
ployment, moreover, usually are put through an additional schedyl 
of training at company expense. There is little hope for reemploy- 
ment of older, untrained workers who have lost their jobs in the 
industry. 


The Bounty of Nature 


Employment opportunities in the oil and gas industry are pivoted 


largely on the answer to the following question of critical importance. B' 


Will it be physically possible for our oil and gas resources to supply 
the growing demand of an energy-hungry society? 

A decade and a half ago the question regarding the potentialities] 
of our oil and gas reserves was answered with little hesitation. — Lideed, 
during the middle twenties, particularly, estimates of the probable 
life of our reserves were volunteered in many quarters. One by one, 
however, these calculations were relegated to the scrap heap by some 
untoward development; a Seminole or East Texas pool was discovered, 
advances in drilling techniques enabled producers to reach the great 
pay sands of Kettleman Hills, or means were devised for recovering 
a larger percentage of the oil and gas from the underground reserv oils. 
If these lessons did nothing more, they at least suggested that  hiole- 
some respect for the complexity of the problem was in order, is tli 
task of estimating petroleum and gas reserves is one of major magi 
tude. With better understanding of the meaning and importance 0! 
data on reserves, the rather numerous confident pronouncements 
a decade ago have given place to more infrequent but more author 
itative statements. These now usually bear the added weight 0! 
expressing the opinion of a representative industry committee, of a! 
official Government agency or inquiry, or of an outstanding individual 
authority. 
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Employment Prospects in Petroleum Industry 
PETROLEUM RESERVES 


The most recent estimate of the Nation’s proved petroleum reserves 
was made by the American Petroleum Institute Committee on Petro- 
leum Reserves. According to this estimate the proved reserves of oil 
recoverable by prevailing practice totaled 18,483 million barrels on 
January 1, 1940. This figure exceeds by more than 1 billion barrels 
the estimate of reserves made by the same committee for January 1, 
1939, and it is nearly 5 billion barrels above an estimate as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, prepared for the Governor of Oklahoma. Thus this 
1940 estimate, used in this discussion, represents the most optimistic 
view taken in recent years of the size of proved reserves. It should 
be noted, however, that the proved reserve is quite a different matter 
from the volume of oil yet to be produced, since it makes no allowance 
for fields that may be discovered in the future. 

By far the largest of the known reserves at the beginning of 1940 
were those of Texas, California, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and New 
Mexico, which together accounted for virtually nine-tenths of the 
total. The remaining resources were divided among 13 other com- 
mercially productive States. 

At the rate of output that prevailed in 1939, total estimated proved 
reserves were ample to last 14.6 years. Actually it would be impos- 
sible to produce the last fraction of the obtainable oil in existing fields 
in less than 20 or 30 years, because the productive capacity of many of 
the newly developed pools will dwindle rapidly after the flush-pro- 


eduction period is passed. Although output tends to decline rapidly 


in most fields after the early high-production period, it also continues 
for many years at a relatively low rate. Consequently, long before the 
period calculated as the life of present known reserves is ended, im- 
portant new discoveries must be made if supples are to be adequate. 

The recent upward trend in estimates of total proved reserves is 
apt to be misleading unless two other factors are considered as well. 
Although notable success in exploration explains a large part of the 
increase, ‘one of the prime causes of the recent increases in the indi- 
cated reserve is the revision brought about by the increased efficiencies 
of improved technique and delayed production.” * Thus, part of the 
larger figure on proved reserves represents a statistical refraction 
owing to inadequate discounting of progress toward efficient produc- 
tion in preparing earlier estimates. There is a definite limit to which 
such bonuses of potential production can bolster future estimates. 
Asecond point is that although estimates of total proved reserves 


* National Resources Board. A Report on National Planning and Public Works in Relation to Natural 
Resources and Including Land Use and Water Resources, With Findings and Recommendations. Wash- 
ington, 1934. 

‘ Pogue, J. E.: Economics of the Petroleum Industry. New York, Chase National Bank, 1939. 
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increased roughly 5 billion barrels from the end of 1936 ° to January 
1, 1940, the calculated life of such reserves at prevailing market 
requirements has changed very little. This has been caused by ‘ 
steady growth in demand, a trend that can be illustrated by noting 
that average yearly output for the 5 years 1934-38 was 23 Percent 
greater than the average for the 5 years 1926-30. Should demand 
continue to grow, reserves must be increased at a still faster rate ip 
the future than in the past, if the relative size of the working stock jy 
advance of production is to be maintained. 


NATURAL-GAS RESERVES 


Although careful estimates of natural-gas reserves have been mad. 
for individual fields from time to time, no comprehensive survey has 
been attempted for the country as a whole. The most recent official 
estimate, made early in 1939 by the National Resources Committe: 
placed the proved reserves of natural gas at “from 60 to 100 trillion 
cubic feet.”° Ralph W. Richards, who supplied the data upon 
which the National Resources Committee based its figure, believes 
the upper limit of this estimate to be conservative. He states: 
“The discovery of important gas reservoirs * * * notably by 
deeper drilling in California, the Rocky Mountain area, and in the 
North Central States, warrants the opinion that the known natural 
gas reserves of the Nation are at least of the order of a hundred 
trillion cubic feet, or in excess of 30 years’ supply in terms of the pres- 
ent high rate of utilization.” ’ Drafts on our natural-gas reserves, 
however, are being made at a much more rapid rate than the marketed 
consumption (approximately at the annual rate of 2% trillion cubic 
feet in 1937) indicates, since a large part of the gas produced is stil 
being wasted outright * or is being discharged into the atmosphere 
after being stripped of its gasoline content. For this reason the actual 
life of present known reserves probably will be less than the theoretical 
life calculated on the basis of quantities of gas marketed currently. 
Neither information on natural-gas reserves nor on quantities of gas 
wasted is accurate and detailed enough to permit anything more than 
rough approximate conclusions. 





§ The figure used in this calculation is an estimate of 13,360,000,000 barrels made as of December 31, 19% 
by Hale B. Soyster of the U. 8. Geological Survey. See Geology and Occurrence of Petroleum in the United 
States in Petroleum Investigation (U. 8. Congress, House of Representatives, Hearings on H. Res. 44), 
73d Cong., Recess, 1934), p. 2. 

* National Resources Committee. Energy Resources and National Policy (preliminary summary 
Washington, 1939. (Mimeographed.) 

? Richards, R. W.: Natural Gas Reserves of the United States in Energy Resources and Nationa! Policy 
(National Resources Committee), p. II, sec. I. Richards’ discussion suggests the following appro: 
mate percentage distribution of the proved natural-gas reserves: Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast, 522 
California, 37.7; Appalachian, 7.8; Rocky Mountain States, 2.2; and North Central States, 0.1 percent. 

§In 1935, according to F. 8. Lott and G. R. Hopkins, losses and wastage of natural gas amounted ' 
479,826 million cubic feet. This was nearly a fifth of the total estimated production of natural gas during 
the year. See U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearjgbok, 1937, Washins 
ton, 1937. 
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Employment Prospects in Petroleum Industry 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The inventory of proved reserves, reviewed in preceding para- 
graphs, indicates that supplies of both oil and natural gas are adequate 
for at least the next 10 years at the current—or even an expanding— 
rate of withdrawal. It appears likely, moreover, that new discoveries 
will continue to provide ample supplies for at least an additional 
decade. This opinion is based upon the view that (1) there remain 
large areas underlain with sedimentary rocks that have never been 
adequately explored; (2) there are deep productive formations to be 
discovered in present producing fields and in areas prospected only to 
shallow depths or never prospected at all; (3) knowledge of the occur- 
rence of petroleum will continue to expand and further increases in the 
technical efficiency of exploration are very likely; and (4) there are no 
recent signs that the technologist’s ability to find new oil fields is wan- 
ing. Certainly, over the relatively short-time outlook of 2 decades 
there appear no physical barriers to additional expansion of the 
industry. 

Despite the absence of telltale signs of exhaustion, it is clear that 
the constantly rising rate of discovery required by growing demand 
cannot be projected indefinitely into the future. Most of the dis- 
coveries to date have been made in new localities or at deeper horizons 
in some of the older areas, but each year the potential areas in which 
discoveries of major importance are possible are being reduced as a 
result of exploration. First, huge strips of the country have been 
diseredited by geologists as possible sources of discovery because of 
the known character of the underlying rock. In addition, large 
blocks of the areas that the geologists have regarded as favorable for 
the discovery of oil have been explored to the basement rocks that 
mark the end of possible producing strata. There remain other areas 
where there are deep-lying beds that are oil-bearing at shallower 
depths and have yet to be penetrated by the drill. Past experience, 
however, seems to indicate that for certain areas the gravity of the 
oil becomes lighter and lighter as pay horizons are topped at deeper 
levels until the oil frequently exists as distillate; thus it appears that 
at still greater depths the hydrocarbons may exist only in the gaseous 
state. Just how these and other developments may affect the status 
of the industry in the more distant future is uncertain. 


Probable Future Demand 


Assuming that reserves are ample for the next 2 decades, employ 
ment opportunities in the oil and gas industry throughout this period 
will then depend primarily on demand. The present and potential 
applications of gas and liquid fuel are so inviting, moreover, that we 
can be sure that in the calculable future there will be no return to the 
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horse-and-buggy days of a generation ago. If our oil and Zas resources 
cannot satisfy demand, it will be supplied by other raw materials: 
But the precise level of future demand will be governed large! by g 
number of important variables. 


TREND OF POPULATION 


An important factor affecting future demand will be the trend 9 
population. Since the war the slowing down of population erowth 
has been quite marked, and it is certain to be still slower in the futur 
In fact, it appears likely that the population will attain its maximyy, 
early in the closing quarter of the present century and will subs. 
quently decline.” A sharp contraction of immigration and a lower 
birth rate have more than offset the fall in death rates and are th 
principal factors responsible for the changing trend of population. 

The prospects for the next 3 decades, however, are that the popula. 
tion will continue to increase, though at a gradually slackening rate. 
Assuming medium fertility and mortality and no net migration to or 
from foreign countries, Thompson and Whelpton of the Seripps I oup- 
dation for Research in Population Problems have published the 
following estimates of the future population of the United States: 


Total 
populal 
(thousands 


132, 630 

141, 213 

.... 147,612 

.-.- 151, 783 
The consequences of this slackening of population growth on the 
demand for petroleum and natural-gas products probably will be less 
marked than might be expected because the age composition of th 
country will change materially. As a people we will live to a higher 
average age; during the next 20 years there will be a large increase in 
the proportion of persons 45 and over and a somewhat smaller increas 
in the proportion of persons in the most productive ages. At the 
same time there will be a sharp decline in the proportion of minors 
and particularly of children under 5 years of age. For this reason 1 
larger proportion of the total population will be potential customers 

for mechanical energy. 





* For a discussion of substitute motor fuels see Heald, K. C.: Petroleum and Natural Gas, in Tec!) 
and the Mineral Industries. (WPA National Research Project in cooperation with U. 8. Depart: 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Report No. E-1, April 1937.) 

1% Thompson, W. 8., and Whelpton, P. K.: The Population of the Nation, in Recent Social T: 
the United States. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933, vol. L. 

lt National Resources Committee. Population Statistics. Vol. 1: National Data. Washington, 
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PROBABLE INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


As the oil and gas industry is geared primarily to supplying the 
requirements of the automobile, the next most important factor 
affecting demand is the number of motor vehicles likely to be in use in 
the future. Here again the task of anticipating the changes that lie 
ahead is complicated by great uncertainties. Although much depends 
on the purchasing power of future consumers, there are also other 
factors that have an important effect on the course of demand. How 
far-reaching will be the continued spread of compulsory drivers’ 
liability insurance? In view of the mounting motor-accident rates, 
is it not likely that tests for drivers will be much more stringent and 
the number of licensed drivers greatly reduced? For the same reason, 
might not mechanical governors of maximum speed become standard 
equipment, at least in certain areas? As a new car costing approxi- 
mately $750 delivered is by no means low priced for the great bulk 
of car owners whose incomes are $1,500 a year or less, what would be 
the effect of introducing a car costing $400 delivered? These ques- 
tions are easy to pose but extremely difficult to answer. 

In spite of the hazards posed by these questions, most observers 
think that an increase in the number of both passenger cars and trucks 
is to be expected in the future. In 1936 there were 28 million regis- 
tered motor vehicles in the United States—24,200,000 passenger cars 
and 3,800,000 trucks. By 1939 the number of registered motor 
vehicles had increased to'30,615,087, excluding 394,783 Government- 
owned automobiles. Although this was an all-time high, there are 
no indications that a saturation point has been reached. An analysis 
of car ownership made when the depression was at its worst indicated 
that there was a motor vehicle for every 2.77 people in California and 
one for every 3.46 people in Washington.” The survey showed that 
the ratio of car ownership was lowest in Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia. Judging from this study the principal limiting 
factor to the expanding use of motor vehicles appears to be the ability 
of consumers to buy, particularly in what have been heretofore low- 
income areas of the country. 

Recognizing the facts that there are many uncertainties and that 
| the problem of stabilizing the demand for automobiles lies in the 
future, Breakey and Carmichael believe that the saturation point is 
one passenger car for four persons and assume that this density will 
be reached in 1950, when it is estimated there will be a maximum of 
35,725,000 registered passenger cars. At the same time, it is con- 
cluded that the number of motortrucks in operation in 1955 will be 
approximately twice the number now in use. After expansion has 
reached a certain level, it appears probable that the trend of the 





Osgood, H. A.: Transportation in Technological Trends and National Policy. Washington, National 
Resources Committee, 1937. 
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number of vehicles will flatten after the middle of the present cv ntury 
and subsequently will parallel more closely the trend of population, 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated Trend of Future Crude-Oil Requirements, 1944-69 
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1 The methodology employed in making these estimates and the figure on estimated motor-fue! demay 
for 1944 are from an unpublished study by H. A. Breakey, The Measurement and Forecasting of Dom Lestic 


Motor Fuel Demand. For the purposes of this survey, Dr. Breakey has extended his origina] esti; 
by 5-year intervals, through 1969. 
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PROSPECTIVE COURSE OF MOTOR-FUEL CONSUMPTION 


The average consumption per motor vehicle has increased more or 
less steadily in recent years as the gain in average mileage driven and 
more powerful motors have more than counterbalanced the economies 
resulting from improvements in engine design. In 1937 the average 
vehicle used 18.8 barrels of motor fuel, an increase of 25 percent over 
1928. Although the average mileage per car may continue to gain, 
even with increased traffic congestion, indications point to eventual 
stabilization in the average consumption of fuel per vehicle as results 
of the trend toward smaller, more economical cars and of the proba- 
ble development of more efficient motor fuels.“ It would be hasty, 
however, to assume that the trend will be toward the European- 
type small car in the near future. As one observer has noted, the 
present American car is based on the size of human beings, and the 
small European cars are products of enormous taxes on large motors, 
of high prices of fuels and lubricants, and of other conditions peculiar 
to the countries where they are used. 

A current development that confuses somewhat the outlook for 
motor-fuel demand has been the increasing use of Diesel motors. 
Although the first cost of Diesel-powered cars is relatively high, 
operators of trucks, busses, and tractors have turned to Diesel engines 
because fuel costs are notably smaller than those for equivalent power 
with gasoline. Comparisons between Diesel fuel-oil and gasoline 
costs are misleading, however, as a large part of the difference 1s 
explained by the fact that gasoline carries a heavy tax and fuel oil 
generally does not. A broad shift from gasoline to fuel oil would 





18 Howe, H. E.: The Chemical Industries, Technological Trends and National Policy. 
National Resources Committee, 1937. 
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almost certainly be followed by a tax on fuel oil. While it is true 
that Diesel engines already have definite application where relatively 
large power units are required, they have not yet been proved practi- 
cable for general use in the lighter cars. In some quarters, moreover, 
it is believed that the extra cost of efficient Diesel units for small cars 
will more than offset the fuel savings that they achieve. Should these 
difficulties be overcome, it still appears that the oil industry’s managers 
would adjust the refining process to increase the output of fuel oil and 
reduce the output of gasoline. The net effect upon total crude-oil 
demand would be the same whether the rate of increase in the average 
consumption of motor vehicles slowed because of the more efficient 
use of gasoline in regular motors or because of the increased use of 
Diesel engines. 

Aside from increased consumption by passenger automobiles and 
trucks, additional expansion of the demand for motor fuel and for 
other petroleum products is to be expected from other sources during 
the next decade. Especially large increases in requirements are to be 
anticipated as a result of the continued growth of air transport. The 
increase in consumption may not be so spectacular as in the past 
dozen years, when the number of passengers carried in the course of 
regularly scheduled air-transport operations rose from 5,782 in 1926 
to 1,102,707 in 1937," but it is likely to exceed the growth of consump- 
tion by automobile and truck by a substantial margin. Similarly, 
definite limits of consumption of motor fuel and related products by 
tractors, and other agricultural equipment,” by railroads for Diesel- 
powered streamlined trains, and for domestic heating by an increasing 
number of families * are not yet in sight. 

The demand for motor fuel is not a precise indicator of the demand 
for crude oil because of changes in the ratio of motor fuel obtained 
per barrel of crude oil refined. Since 1929 the average yield of gaso- 
line has been more than 40 percent of the crude run to stills, but new 
knowledge concerning the possibilities of intensive cracking, polymeri- 
zation, and other advanced refining processes promises substantially 
higher yields of gasoline in the future. In a few installations today, 
yields as high as 70 percent are already being obtained. With more 
intensive processing, gasoline yields as high as 80 percent or more of 
the crude charged probably are possible. Such yields have not yet 
been obtained on a commercial basis because plants are not equipped 





“U. S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Air Commerce. Progress of Civil Aeronautics in the 
United States. Washington, 1938. 

'’ McKibben, E. G., and Griffin, R. A.: Changes in Farm Power and Equipment—tTractors, Trucks, 
and Automobiles (WPA National Research Project, Report No. A-9, Dec. 1938); McCrory, S. H., 
Hendrickson, R. F., and committee: Agriculture, Technological Trends and National Policy, Washington, 
National Resources Committee, 1937. 

‘6 Chawner, L. J., Residential Building. (National Resources Committee, Housing Monograph Series 
No. 1, 1939.) It is noteworthy that the consumption of light fuel oil for domestic heating increased from 
8,905,000 barrels in 1926 to 60,178,000 in 1936. (See American Petroleum Institute, Petroleum Facts and 
Figures; 5th ed., New York, 1937.) 
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to obtain them, because there has been no real need to cut th»; far 
into the crude to satisfy motor-fuel demand, because of the demand fo, 
other petroleum products, and for other reasons. In general, hoy ever 
a gradual increase in the ratio of motor fuel to crude run to stills cg, 
be expected, and such an average ratio might well reach 75 Percent 
should prices increase enough to make crude petroleum too valuab| 
for other purposes than gasoline and lubricating oils. 


OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


A number of observers have appraised the long-time market tendey. 
cies already noted and have developed estimates of future crude-j] 
requirements. Such estimates, prepared by Parsons and St. Clair. by 
Breakey, and by the American Petroleum Institute, have been selected 
for presentation here. These figures range from a possible hic of 
1,520,000,000 barrels for 1954, predicted as a maximum by A. B. 
Parsons and Stuart St. Clair,” to a low of 1,088,000,000 barrels fo, 
1955, predicted by the American Petroleum Institute.“ The differ. 


ences are explained by variations in weighting the factors that are 
expected to influence demand. 


TasLe 2.—Comparison of Two Estimates of Future Crude-Oil Requirements 
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' American Petroleum Institute. American Petroleum Industry. New York, 1935. 


? Parsons, A. B. and St. Clair, 8.: Outlook for World Consumption of Metalsand Fuels. (In Mining and 
Metallurgy, vol. 18, No. 364 (April 1937) .) 
3 Data not available). 


‘ As an estimated trend from 1936 to 1954, Parsons and St. Clair projected a straight line determined by 


actual production for 1936 (1,099,687,000 barrels) and by the minimum estimate for 1954 (1,380,000,000 barrels 


§’ Minimum, 
6 Maximum. 


The estimates prepared by H. A. Breakey of the United States 
Bureau of Mines” represent a middle position that guards agains' 
the inflated results obtained by simply the extrapolation of empirical 
trends. At the same time the persistant danger of viewing the 





1? Parsons, A. B., and St. Clair 8.: Outlook for World Consumption of Metals and Fuels. 
and Metallurgy, vol. 18, No. 364 (April 1937).) 

18 American Petroleum Institute Committee on Future Demand. Demand: The Probable Future De- 
mand for Crude Oil and Motor Fuel in the United States in Intervals of Five Years From 1940-1960 
(In American Petroleum Industry, New York, 1935.) 


i From’an unpublished study by H. A. Breakey, The Measurement and Forecasting of Domestic Motor 
Fuel Demand. 
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‘ndustry of the future in terms of what it is today is also recognized. 
As a result, Breakey’s estimates are somewhat below the possible 
maximum suggested by Parsons and St. Clair, but are considerably 
above the figures of the American Petroleum Institute. Breakey 
concludes that the demand for crude oil will reach its peak about 1954, 
when demand will be approximately 1,500,000,000 barrels. Thereafter 
the trend is expected to be moderately downward, and the crude-oil 
requirements for 1969 are estimated at 1,418,000,000 barrels. For the 
purposes of this survey it suffices to note that the estimates of Breakey 
and of Parsons and St. Clair anticipate continuation of the upward 
trend of crude-oil demand for about the next decade and a half. 

Although inadequate information precludes an estimate of the 
future demand for natural gas, here, too, the evidence points toward 
expansion of markets over at least the short-time outlook. There are, 
it is true, influences regarded as retarding by some observers, such 
as the increased use of gas in oil production with the development of 
repressuring techniques and the uncertain character of reserves. 
Nevertheless, the geographic limits of distribution are now almost 
Nation-wide, and the finding and development of new fields indicate 
continued broad use of natural gas in our more densely populated areas, 
particularly in the Eastern States. 


Future Demand for Manpower 


Granting the major postulates that supplies are ample and that 
demand will continue to expand, will employment opportunities in the 
industry likewise increase?” The mere fact that demand can be 
expected to increase offers no assurance that labor requirements will 
grow in like ratio, because it is reasonably certain that technology 
will continue the ceaseless and irregular advance. Evidence that 
technical progress will continue in the future is to be found in the 
continued growth of scientific research in the industry. 

According to a recent study,! research activity in petroleum refining 
has increased more rapidly in the period since the World War than in 
any other major industry except automobile manufacturing. Between 
1920 and 1933 the number of oil companies maintaining research 
laboratories increased from 7 to 53, and the number of employees 
engaged in this kind of research rose from 160 to 2,808. The period 
since 1933, moreover, has been marked by further expansion in 
organized research, and at the beginning of 1938 the total research 
personnel connected with petroleum refining probably was between 
5,000 and 6,000. If figures were available on the number of persons 





* The term “employment opportunities”’ is used in this discussion to mean both the total man-hours of 
labor and the number of workers. 

% Perazich, George, and Field, Phillip M.: Industrial Research and Changing Technology. (WPA 
National Research Project, Report No. M-4, January 1940.) 
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engaged in research in other branches of the industry—particularly j, 
the geological and production-engineering departments—the oyer-aj 
total number of research workers employed would be much mor 
imposing. The upward trend of expenditures for research is a fayoy. 
able factor in the anticipation of no early cessation of technologie 
advance. 

The unit labor saving achieved by added improvements in tec}. 
nology, however, may be counterbalanced entirely or partly by othe 
factors in determining the volume of employment. The shortening 
of the working day to conform with the provisions of the Fair Labo; 
Standards Act of 1938,” for example, may multiply employmen; 
opportunities faster than the prospective growth of market require. 
ments would tend to indicate. Modification of the legal and economy 
arrangements under which the industry functions might also hay; 
an important effect on employment opportunities. But recognizing 
the hazard lurking in the observer’s inability to appraise properly 
forces now unknown or only partly understood, what is the outlook 
for employment? 

In anticipating future developments} it \is [helpful {to ‘make a, clear- 
cut distinction between the long- and short-time viewpoint. It is 
also essential to distinguish the several segments of the industry, 
for, though all are closely related, each has special. problems and 
characteristics. 

OIL AND GAS WELLS 


If attention is focused on the near future—say for the next 10 years— 
it appears reasonably certain that the forces that operated to in- 
crease manpower requirements in oil and gas production before 192% 
will again become active and the demand for labor will expand. The 
set-back that employment received during the depression was not 
due to any epoch-making advance in technology but to the drastic 
curtailment of drilling and its rigid restriction to proved areas.” As 
a large part of the labor embodied in oil and gas production is utilized 
in the process of drilling, the sharp reduction in the number of wells 
drilled reacted immediately to reduce the volume of employment. 
With rising prices and expanding consumption, however, drilling has 
been resumed on a more extensive scale. Moreover, the chances 
favor continued expension because growing demand requires a large 
number of new wells and because increasing average depths of wells 
will probably offset greater technical efficiency in drilling. Finally, 





% Under this law the standard full-time work week for all workers in industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the manufacture of goods shipped in interstate commerce, with some exceptions, was 44 hours 
during the first year of the law’s operation (October 24, 1938, to October 24, 1939), 42 hours during the second 
year, and 40 hours after October 24, 1940. The law does not forbid employment in excess of the standard 
workweek hours, provided the employee is compensated for such excess at one and a half times the regular 
rate at which he is employed. 

* Between 1929 and 1931 the number of wells drilled (including oil and gas wells and dry holes) decreased 
more than 50 percent, and even in 1935 the number was nearly 20 percent less than in 1929. 
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changing techniques of exploration indicate that more labor will be 
required in exploration and test drilling. 

Employment in the immediate future at oil and gas wells will also 
be stimulated by the maximum-hour provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Before October 24, 1938, drilling operations 
by a large number of producing companies as well as by contractors 
were on a working schedule of 8 hours a day and 7 days a week, a 
total of 56 hours. To conform with the maximum-hour provisions 
prescribed by the law, some of these companies have employed 
additional crews, resulting in an increase of about a third in the 
number of men employed. Many other companies, however, were not 
materially affected as their working. schedules met the requirements 
of the law. But after October 24, 1940, when the full-time week will 
be limited to 40 hours, virtually all operators will be forced to make 
some readjustments of their working schedules that will involve the 
employment of additional workers, 

The long-term outlook for employment is obscured by many un- 
certainties. Although it is reasonably certain that oil and natural 
gas will continue to be produced in appreciable quantities for several 
decades more, if additions to reserves fail to equal withdrawals sharp 
price increases would cause a shift to other sources of motor fuel and 
lubricants. At the same time, the higher level of prices would permit 
greater expenditures for labor in finding and producing oil and gas 
from wells as long as such efforts were attended with reasonable 
success. The long-range outlook is for the expenditure of a greatly 
increased amount of labor in the production of coal and oil shale, the 
most promising substitute sources of motor fuel and lubricants. 


REFINING 


In refining, also, both short- and long-time prospects seem to favor 
increased employment opportunities, but the demand will be in- 
creasingly for skilled and semiskilled workers and for technicians. 
It is true that Jarge savings of labor are possible at the modern com- 
bination plants that both skim and crack. Likewise, in lubricating- 
oil production the trend is toward manufacture in solvent plants 
where both the operating steps and labor requirements are reduced. 
Nevertheless, expanding polymerization capacity and the trend 
toward the manufacture of an increasing variety and volume of 
chemical products from petroleum gases probably will more than 
counterbalance these influences. A beginning has also been made in 
utilizing crude oil as a raw material in the manufacture of important 
chemicals; the commodities produced from petroleum include amyl 
alcohol, acetone, ethylene glycol, and a synethetic plastic. This 
development already has created many jobs for skilled and techni- 
cally trained workers, and undoubtedly will be the source of more 


232284—40——-2 
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employment in the future. Furthermore, although the polymeriz:tio, 
process at present overshadows the possibilities of hydrogenation, t},. 
general procedure of adding hydrogen molecules from one source {, 
carbon molecules from another promises to become increasing|ly jy). 
portant as our oil resources become leaner. For these and othe; 
reasons, employment in refineries is expected to increase, and ther 
will be further qualitative changes in the character of the labor force. 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


The need for manpower at natural-gasoline extraction plants also 
appears likely to increase for some years to come, principally becayse 
of the steadily growing demand, not only for motor fuel but also fo; 
propane, butane, and pentane—the lighter constituents of raw natiiry| 
gasoline that until a few years ago were allowed to go to waste. The. 
potential applications of liquefied petroleum gases are so inviting. 
particularly for use in rural areas, that increased effort unquestiona)ly 
will be required to meet the demand. The wide use of polymerization 
at natural-gasoline plants seems immiment, moreover, and would 
stimulate employment. It cannot be overlooked, however, tha! 
future trends will depend on developments at oil and gas wells that are 
the sole source of the raw material required by the natural-gasoline 
plants. 

TRANSPORTATION 


No outstanding changes are in sight that are likely to have an im- 
portant effect on employment opportunities in the transportation of 
petroleum and natural gas. In the East the probabilities are that tle 
gas pipe-line network will be extended moderately during the next [o\ 
years. On the West coast also the prospects favor gradual extension 
of the gas lines; deposits of gas have recently been proved in new fic|ds 
in California, and natural gas eventually may be piped north to Oregon 
and Washington. There is, however, no immediate prospect of 
rapid expansion of gas pipe-line construction comparable with that o! 
the late twenties. 

Extension of crude-oil lines appears to be checked at present by tlic 
fact that tanker rates are generally lower than pipe-line tariffs. ‘ic 
principal effect of this difference in transportation changes has been to 
increase the tanker movement to the East coast and to eliminate 
through pipe-line movements from the midcontinent. The center of 
production in recent years has been moving southward, thus reducing 
the average length of pipe-line movement incident to consumption «i 
Gulf coast and East coast refineries, but this is balanced by the incre:se 
in the distance to the many large plants in the Great Lakes arva. 
Gasoline pipe-line construction, on the other hand, has increase: 
notably and probably will continue to expand for some time. 
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For pipe lines in general, operation is almost completely mechanized. 
Greater technical efficiency is possible, of course, but the opportunities 
for labor saving are not so good as they were a decade ago. Even 
though the tendency toward greater mechanical efficiency continues, 
particularly as old stations are replaced, factors including less employ- 
ment probably will be offset by a larger volume of products moved. 
Thus, barring an unforeseen expansion of large-scale pipe-line construc- 
tion, the prospect is that employment opportunities in the transporta- 
tion segment of the industry probably will fluctuate within a narrow 
range, at least for some time to come. 





TRENDS OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMEN’ 
1929 TO 1937 


By A. F. Hinricus and Harry Brenner, of the Bureau of Labor Statistic: 


THERE was a striking similarity in the number of wage earners 
employed in manufacturing establishments in the United States jy 
1929 and 1937. An average of 8,329,548 wage earners were employed 
in 1929 and 8,567,738 in 1937. This was an increase of 238,190 jobs. 
or 2.9 percent. i 

Because the grand totals are so similar in these 2 years, it is possible 
to study underlying shifts in manufacturing activity directly from 
the absolute figures for employment in the various industries and 
States. Both years were peak periods of business activity. By and 
large, the total employment in individual industries or in individya] 
States shows little change between the 2 years. There are, however. 
outstanding exceptions: industries or areas that show considerable 
increases or decreases. 

The present article is an analysis of the more significant of these 
shifts. On an industrial basis, the most striking fact is the divergent 
trend of industries manufacturing construction materials and the 
remaining manufacturing industries considered in combination. 
Fifteen building-material industries show a net decrease of employ- 
ment from 861,953 in 1929 to 665,153 in 1927, a loss of 196,800 jobs, 
or 22.8 percent (table 1). If an allowance is made for decreased 
employment in structural-steel departments of steel works and rolling 
mills, not included in these figures, the total decrease amounted to 
about 226,000 jobs. On the other hand, in industries other than 
these 15, employment increased from 7,467,595 to 7,902,585, an 
increase of 5.8 percent. With the allowance for the influence of 
structural steel on these totals, the increase would be about 6.2 
percent. This closely approximates the population increase from 
1929 to 1937. 

On a regional basis, the shifts were pronounced. Increases in total 
manufacturing employment were largely concentrated in Michigan 
and the adjoining States of Indiana and Illinois, in the States of the 
South Atlantic, South Central, and Southwestern regions, and on the 
Pacific Coast. In general, the States in the northeastern section of 
the country had not returned to their 1929 levels of manufacturing 
employment by 1937. 
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Taste 1.—Number of Wage Earners Employed in Industries Manufacturing Building 
Materials, 1929 and 1937 
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1 Because of changes in classification, the clay-produ:ts industry was combined with the crucibles in- 
dustry in 1929, and with the nonclay-refractories industry in 1937 in order to obtain comparable data. 

2 Because of changes in classification, the wall-board industry was combined with the gypsum-products 
industry in 1937 in order to obtain comparable data. 


Changes of Census Classification 


Before census totals can be compared, the figures for 1929 must be 
adjusted to be made comparable with those for 1937. The unadjusted 
census total for 1929, 8,838,743 wage earners, is 270,000 higher than 
the figure for 1937. There were, however, 7 industries included in 
the Census of Manufactures for 1929 which were not treated as manu- 
facturing industries in 1937.'. Furthermore, though no allowance can 
be made for differences in the completeness of coverage, it is probable 
that the 1937 census somewhat understates the number of wage 
earners in that year.’ 





1 The number of wage earners employed in these industries was, therefore, deducted from the 1929 total. 
The 7 industries, and their average number of wage earners for 1929 are coffee and spice, roasting and grinding, 
9,053; fax and hemp, dressed, 47; gas, manufactured, illuminating and heating, 43,065; motion pictures, not 
including projection in theaters, 10,784; peanuts, walnuts, and other nuts, processed or shelled, 7,933; rail- 
road repair shops, electric, 29,475; and railroad repair shops, steam, 368,681. In addition, the classification 
of wage earners in the turpentine and rosin industry was so radically changed in 1937 that it was necessary 
to deduct the employment in this industry from the totals in both 1929 and 1937. 

? The survey of activities of manufacturing establishments for 1929 was conducted in conjunction with 
the regular decennial census of population. A large staff of field employees was therefore available to make 
a door-to-door canvass of every establishment, thus insuring practically complete coverage. For the 1937 
census, however, the field force was substantially smaller, and it was necessary to depend largely upon the 
returns of mailed questionnaires. 

In most instances, this did not result in any significant loss of coverage. There are, however, certain in 
dustries—notably in the garment-manufacturing group—in which there is always a large turn-over of es 
tablishments, as well as frequent shifting of plant location. In such cases, the reliance upon the mailed 
questionnaire resulted in a substantial understatement of activities of the industry. To the extent that 
this was true of the 1937 Census of Manufactures, employment in 1937 was underestimated. While the 
net effect that this has upon the United States total is relatively minor, it is well to keep the point in mind 
when considering later discussions of changes in employment by State and industry. 

In general, it is to be expected that loss of coverage for the reason just given will take place largely in the 
Smallest establishments. Some idea of the effect of this loss may, therefore, be obtained from a consider- 
ation of the number of such establishments, and their relative importance as employers of labor. It will 
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Industry Trends 


Comparing employment in manufacturing industries in 1929 anq 
1937 on an industry by industry basis, one finds a limited number of 
industries outside of the building-material field, in which employimey; 
declined substantially. The list of those in which employment (dp. 
clined by as much as 5,000 people is given in the succeeding paragraphs 

Three industries show net losses in employment attributable largely 
to technological shifts—cigars, tires and tubes, and silk and rayon. 
Cigars dropped 28,000 people. This reflects an absolute decline jy 
the number of cigars smoked and a rapid introduction of machine 
processes for hand processes. There is no reason to expect that there 
will ever again be as many people employed in the manufacture of 
cigars as were employed in 1929. The trend may very well continu 
down. Silk and rayon employed 13,500 fewer workers in 1937 than 
in 1929.* The silk industry has been declining and will probably 
continue to decline. Rayon can be handled with fewer workers than 
equal quantities of silk. Tires and tubes dropped 20,000 people. 
reflecting fundamental and almost revolutionary changes in both the 
process of producing tires and in the life of the tires produced. 

There are three industries in which substitution has accounted for 
very substantial losses of employment. The first of these is manufac- 
tured ice from which industry 13,500 people were dropped between 
1929 and 1937. Somewhere near this number of people appear to 
have been added in the manufacture of electric refrigerators. There 
were 13,500 people dropped in confectionery and ice cream. It was 
supposed that a fairly substantial part of the growth in the demand {or 
confectionery and ice cream during the decade of the 1920’s was attrib- 
utable to prohibition. It is equally reasonable to suppose that thi 
decline reflects, in part, the repeal of prohibition in 1933. In the 
manufacture of wooden boxes, 4,500 people were dropped. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the growth of the paper-box in- 
dustry has absorbed nearly 10,000 workers. 

It is not possible to account as definitely for declines of 19,000 wage 
earners in the furniture and wood-turning industries, of 7,300 in thie 
production of rubber boots and shoes, of 7,100 in men’s and women’s 
hats and millinery, and of 6,800 in silverware, plated ware, and jewelry. 
There has been an absolute decline in the production of rubber boots 
and shoes. This may very well be connected with changes in our 





be found that while almost half of all the manufacturing establishments in 1929 employed no more thin ' 
workers, these plants accounted for only 3.3 percent of the total number of manufacturing wage earner 
In 1937, only 41.0 percent of the establishments were of this size, and employed 2.0 percent of the wage earners 
It may be assumed that part of this decline can be explained by the tendency toward elimination of the 
smallest sized manufacturing establishments. It thus seems safe to say that, even with a fairly large under- 
statement of establishments, the 1937 census probably was less than 1 percent off in its wage-earner (0'®). 

3 The actual decrease is somewhat less than 13,500 workers. In 1935, the Census of Manufactures 11‘! 
some changes in the classification of the silk and rayon industry, as a result of which some plants forn:r!’ 
classified in that industry were assigned to other industries. The number of workers in such plants cann0! 
be determined exactly. 
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habits of living as induced by the automobile. The change in furni- 
ture and wood turning may be related to the lack of development of 
new homes as well as to some shift in consumer preferences. As 
regards hats and millinery, there may have been some change in style 
and consumer preferences, for there has been a continued growth in 
the employment of people engaged in the production of clothing 
senerally. It is quite possible that this is one of the industries in 
which the use of a questionnaire in 1937 resulted in some under- 
reporting. 

The above 10 industries or groups of industries employed about 
788,000 wage earners in 1929 and about 654,000 in 1937—a decrease of 
about 134,000 wage-earner jobs. The loss of these jobs is attributed, 
in part, te technological changes, in part to changes in consumer tastes. 
In order to make the list complete, one should perhaps add cotton 
textiles, employing an average of 435,400 in 1937 and 441,100 in 1929. 
The decline, much smaller relatively than in the other industries 
listed, is large in absolute terms and accounts for more than 5,000 
workers. Here then are possibly 139,000 jobs that disappeared on 
the basis of net changes of employment between 1929 and 1937. 

The changes in classification within the census group designated as 
“machinery, not including transportation equipment,” are too large 
to allow one to trace changes in employment in the separate indus- 
tries. The group as a whole shows little change.‘ There was prob- 
ably a significantly large decrease in the number employed on radios 
that might be included in the list just completed.’ 





‘ Total wage-earner employment in the group as classified in 1929 was 1,091,269 and as classified in 1937 
was 955,975. ‘To achieve approximate comparability it is necessary to add to the figures for 1929, 14,416 wage 
earners making phonographs, carried in miscellaneous manufacturing in 1929; 9,784 wage earners on non- 
mechanical refrigerators and refrigerator cabinets, carried in the lumber group in 1929; and 1,784 wage earners 


’ on printer’s and engraver’s materials and in type foundries, carried in the printing and publishing group 


in 1929. It is also necessary to exclude from the 1929 total, 5,038 wage earners who were employed in plants 
classified in the gas machines and meters industry in 1929 and in the instruments and apparatus, profes- 


) sional and scientific industry in 1935 and, therefore, carried in the miscellaneous manufacturing group in 


1937. This gives an adjusted total of 1,112,215 for 1929. 

The corresponding total for 1937 is 1,100,484. This includes, in addition to the group total of 955,975 classi- 
fied under machinery by the census in that year, 120,024 wage earners making foundry products and 24,485 
wage earners in boiler shops who were carried in the iron and steel group by the census in 1937, but had been 
carried in the machinery group in 1929. 

Two minor differences in classification in 1929 and 1937 are noted merely for the sake of completeness. In 
1929 numbering machines were carried in hand stamps and stencils and brands. In 1937 they were carried 
as an unidentifiable but small part of cash registers, etc. On the other hand, taxicab meters were part of 
cash registers, ete., in 1929, and in 1937 were an unidentifiable part of instruments and apparatus in the mis- 
cellaneous group of industries. 

' In 1929 the census showed 328,722 wage earners in electrical machinery and radios, and 14,416 in phono- 
graphs. In 1937 it showed 257,660 in electrical machinery and 48,343 in radios and phonographs. The totals 
for the three industries in combination have declined by 37,135. A decrease in radio employment may be 
safely inferred from changes in the value of radios and tubes produced. Though the classifications may 
have changed, the value of the products appears to have decreased by more than one-fifth. Whether or 
not there has also been a decrease in employment in electrical machinery, we cannot say. It should be noted 
that the manufacture of refrigerators (largely mechanical) employed 50,623 wage earners in 1937. In 1929 
there were 16,883 in establishments primarily engaged in producing mechanical refrigerators, 9,784 in estab- 
lishments producing nonmechanical refrigerators and refrigerator cabinets, and we estimate there were 5,731 
engaged in manufacturing refrigerating and ice-making machinery. These three groups, without any break- 
down, are combined in the 1937 total of 50,623. There was a large decrease in the production of commercial 
refrigerating and ice-making machinery between 1929 and 1937. 
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We are frequently told that what is needed in the United States j, 
a new industry. Did any new industries develop between 1929 and 
1937? The census gives evidence of only two industries in 1937 that 
employed as many as 10,000 workers which were essentially nop. 
existent in 1929. In the manufacture of alcoholic beverages of one 
sort or another, 62,000 additional people were employed. Virtually 
none had been legally so employed in 1929. Nearly 17,000 people 
were employed in the manufacture of synthetic resins and plastics. 
Only 3,500 workers were classified in this industry by the census jy 
1929.° Essentially, therefore, we may say that there was a growth of 
76,000 jobs in the new industries. 

Five industries, however, experienced an increase of employment o! 
more than 40 percent between 1929 and 1937. While none of them 
may be regarded as a new industry, they are certainly indicating rates 
of growth sufficiently large to meet the desire that is expressed whey 
we say that we need new industries in the United States. These 
industries were canning, which added 43,000 workers; stamped and 
pressed metalware, 21,000; rayon production, 16,000; aircraft, 9,000: 
and asbestos products, used largely for insulation, 5,000—a total 
growth in the five industries of 94,000 workers. 

This is a growth within what may be described as new industries of 
170,000 workers—substantially more than the decrease in all of the 
industries that were showing a fundamental tendency to shrink. 

This does not complete the list of industries with growing employ- 
ment. There were at least 11 that experienced a rate of increase of 
employment between 1929 and 1937 two to four times as great as 
the increase m population. These industries and their respective 
increases were blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, 83,000: 
baking, 38,000; men’s clothing, 26,000; shirts and collars, 10,000; 
women’s clothing, 55,000; converted paper products, 26,000; chemicals, 
17,000; glass, 11,500; rubber goods other than tires and boots and 
shoes, 8,000; leather products other than boots and shoes, 7,()00), 
cigarettes, 5,000—a growth of 286,000 in the number of wage earners 
employed in 11 industries. 

An adjustment should be made in the steel figure. The net growth 
of 83,000 conceals decreases in some branches of steel production. 
There are no figures on the subject, but a loss of employment for 30,000 
wage earners may be estimated because of decreased production 
of structural shapes, concrete reinforcing bars, and nails. The net 
growth for the balance of the industry was then not 83,000 but 113,00 
wage earners. This would raise the total for these 11 industries 
(excluding steel for construction) from 286,000 to 316,000. 

* Because of a change in classification of the industry in 1931, the figure of 3,500 workers in 1929 is not exact!) 


comparable to the figure of 17,000 in 1937. Ifthe data could be made comparable, the increase in employe! 
in the industry would be somewhat smaller than 13,500. 
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Finally, in terms of the industries which show growth of employment 
at a rate substantially higher than the rate of population growth, one 
should note knit goods with 22,500 and shipbuilding with 7,000. 

All in all, therefore, in industries employing more than 10,000 
workers in 1937 and growing substantially more rapidly than popula- 
tion, there was an increase of about 516,000 jobs in manufacturing— 
76,000 in 2 new industries; 94,000 in 5 industries with increased 
employment of over 40 percent; 316,000 in 11 industries, basically 
old, but still showing a net growth of employment 2 to 4 times as 
great as population; and about 30,000 in knit goods and shipbuilding. 
Against this “new industry” gain of 516,000 is to be offset the loss of 
139,000 jobs in industries with substantial decreases of employment 
opportunity. 

The net gain is 377,000 jobs in relatively large industries showing 
pronounced trends of employment. 

The striking changes in manufacturing employment are thus con- 
fined to a relatively small list of industries. Decreases occurred in the 
total for 15 industries manufacturing building materials: 862,000 in 
1929 to 665,000 in 1937. In the 11 industries with large decreases 
noted there were 1,229,000 in 1929 and 1,090,000 in 1937.’ The 20 
industries for which increases were noted employed 1,862,000 in 1929 
and 2,347,000 in 1937.8 

The remaining manufacturing industries showed smaller absolute 
changes than those that have been discussed. Some, of course, 
showed small decreases. Others increased. In general, outside of the 
building-materials industries and of the industries just listed as chang- 
ing considerably, there were small gains. In the aggregate, they 
employed 4,378,000 in 1929 and 4,466,000 in 1937, a net gain of about 
88,000 wage earners. 

This means that in all aiiainlbalihide industries outside of the 
building-materials field, there was a net increase in employment of 
about 465,000 wage earners,’ a gain of 6.2 percent. This large seg- 
ment of employment—all of manufacturing outside of building 
materials—expanded almost exactly in proportion to population. 





’ Not including radios, nonmechanical refrigerators, or ice-making machinery discussed above (p. 1311, 
footnote 5). 

* These figures include structural steel in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. They do not 
include mechanical refrigerators discussed above (p, 1311, footnote 5), wall board and gypsum which in combi- 
nation increased from 7,462 to 11,590 (see table 1), nor agricultural implements and tractors for which a 1929 
to 1937 comparison is not possible. 

* This figure represents the difference of 435,000 that is the net sum of changes in industries (including all 
of the iron and steel industry) other than building materials, plus an allowance of 30,000 decline in structural 
steel made in plants classified in steel works and rolling mills that should be attributed to a decline in build- 
ing materials. 
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State Trends of Employment 


When the same adjustments were made in each State as were made 
in the National figures, it was found that manufacturing employinen} 
was greater in 1937 than in 1929 in 23 States and the District of Colum. 
bia, while declines were found in 25 States (table 2). The increases 
ranged from 1.1 percent in New Jersey to 27.4 percent in Michican 
Pennsylvania showed a drop of less than 0.1 percent, while the grea test 
decline (19.9) percent was experienced in Arizona. 

In general, the States in the northeastern section of the country had 
not returned to their 1929 levels of manufacturing employmen: by 
1937. This condition was true in four of the six New England States. 
in two of the three Middle Atlantic States, and in Ohio and Delaware. 
On the other hand, consistent gains were registered in the South, 
With the single exception of Mississippi every Southern State east of 
the Mississippi River showed an increase. Most of these gains were 
quite large; in only two cases were they less than 10 percent. 

Two other regions show important increases. Michigan, as bias 
been noted, had an increase of 27.4 percent. Small increases occurred 
in Illinois and Indiana. This gain reflects increased employment in 
the automobile and steel industries. The Pacific Coast likewise 
experienced increased employment, notably in California and Oregon. 
Finally, as part of the growth of southern industry, one should note 
the increase of employment in the Southwestern States of New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

In general, with the exceptions just noted, employment declined in 
the States west of the Mississippi River. The Great Plains and Moun- 
tain States have a relatively small number of manufacturing wace 
earners and the declines involve relatively few workers. Increases 
occurred, however, only in Nevada and North Dakota, the only two 
States in the Union with less than 3,000 manufacturing wage earners 
in 1937. The decreases in the States bordering the Mississippi are 
significant. 


TaBLe 2.—Number of Wage Earners Employed in Manufacturing Industries, by State 
and Geographic Division, 1929 and 1937 
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TabLe 2.—Number of Wage Earners Employed in Manufacturing Industries, by State 


and Geographic Division, 1929 and 1937—Continued 
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The gross changes in employment by~ States do not tell th. full 
story. More exactly, a decrease does not always have the same sig- 
nificance. In some instances—as for example, Arkansas, Louisiana, anq 
Mississipp- —the decrease reflects a decline in some basic ind) istry 
that is more than adequate to offset general tendencies to growth. 
In these three States the lumber industry in 1937 was still suffering 
from the depression of the construction industry, and losses of ep. 
ployment in this industry hide gains in a number of others. In othe; 
instances—as for example, in New England—the decrease of ep. 
ployment was concentrated in industries which, on a national basis. 
held theirown. Thus, cotton textiles grew in the South, while declip. 
ing in New England. Finally, in a few cases the declines reflect 
among other things the importance of an industry with a generally 
declining trend of employment—as for example, cigarmaking jp 
Pennsylvania. Thus, it is necessary to relate the two trends—shifi 
in industry and in location—into an integrated picture. 

As has been noted, one of the major results of the depression which 
began in 1929 was the large drop in building construction. It is in 
this field that the continued lack of recovery has been most notable 
in effect its on manufacturing employment. In 1929, the building- 
materials industries employed 10.3 percent of all manufacturing wage 
earners in the country. However, their relative importance in the 
different States varied considerably. Thus, in Idaho they accounted 
for 78.0 percent of manufacturing employment, while Rhode Island 
had only 1.1 percent of its workers engaged in making building mate- 
rials. These are not isolated extreme examples: in 7 States besides 
Idaho, these industries employed over 40 percent of the workers; 
Rhode Island was 1 of 6 States which had less than 5 percent of their 
workers in this field. 

By and large the factors making for the decline in employment in 
the building-materials industries apply equally to every section of 
the country. On the other hand, as has just been shown, the extent to 
which workers depended for jobs on the activities of these industries 
varied considerably from State to State. For this reason, the State 
changes in all manufacturing employment from 1929 to 1937 are not 
truly comparable. The percentage changes are distorted unequally 
in accordance with the varying relative importance of a group of in- 
dustries having in each State the same tendency to decline. 

This consideration is made clear when one examines the last three 
columns of table 2, covering employment in manufacturing industries, 
exclusive of building materials. The number of States showing in- 
creases in employment from 1929 to 1937 rises from 23 to 32. In 
addition, Ohio and Vermont, which experienced fairly large decreases 
considering all industries, now show declines of less than 1 percent. 
In fact, all but 1 of the 16 States still exhibiting a drop in employ- 
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ment have percentage declines smaller than those shown before the 
adjustment. Similarly, in every case but one (which remains at the 
same figure) the percentage increases are greater.”° 

On a regional basis, the following main observations are noted: 
(1) Washington, where the lumber industry had declined severely, 
joins the other States of the Pacific Coast in showing an increase; 
(2) every State in the South Central regions shows an increase, 
whereas without the adjustment Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
had shown decreases; (3) in the West North Central and Mountain 
regions the percent of decrease becomes less than 1 percent. 

In the following presentation of industry changes for each State, it 
was found necessary in many cases to give the figures as approxima- 
tions. This occurs for two reasons: (1) in many cases, the census 
combines industry data for several States in order to avoid an exact 
or approximate disclosure of the activities of an individual company, 
and (2) industry classifications have changed so that 1929 and 1937 
figures are not ‘always exactly comparable. Part of the difficulty 
caused by the second reason has keen obviated by combining data 
for two or more industries when the change in classification involved 
a simple transfer of plants making some individual product from one 
industry to another. 

NORTHEASTERN REGION 


It has been stated that the northeastern section of the country had 
not, in 1937, returned to its 1929 level of manufacturing employment. 
In fact, the net decrease during this period in the number of manu- 
facturing wage earners employed in the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States amounted to 120,720 people. If the losses in the 
contiguous States of Ohio and Delaware are added to this figure, the 
net decrease is then no less than 139,555 jobs. This may be compared 
with a combined loss of only 55,981 jobs in all the remaining 17 States 
which suffered a drop in employment. 





In the last three columns of table 2, the figures for all the States are not exactly comparable. As is 
evident from the table, the employment data were obtained by deducting from the total employment in 
the State the number of wage earners in the 15 building-materials industries listed in table 1. However, 
many of these industry figures were not shown for all States in the published reports of the Census of Manu- 
factures in order to avoid disclosure of data for individual firms. Through the cooperation of the Bureau 
of the Census, these missing data were obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to be included only in 
totals for the 15 industries which were then deducted from the State employment total. The possibility 
of exact or approximate disclosure arose again, however, for those cases in which either one or two industries 
were all that were not shown by the census. In such cases, it was necessary to omit some of the 15 industries 
in making the deductions. This procedure was followed for 18 States and the District of Columbia. In 
no case did the necessity for this procedure affect the significant results for any State. Altogether, the 
number of wage earners in building-materials industries not deducted amounted tc 30,166 in 1929 and 20,525 
in 1937. In 10 States and the District of Columbia, the number involved was less than 400 for each year. 

Where more than one State in a geographic division has been treated in this manner, the employment 
totals and the percent of change for the geographic division are not based on the sum of the State figures 
shown, but represent the actual totals and percent of change when all building-materials industries are 
deducted from each State. When only one State in a geographic division has been handled this way, no 
regional totals are shown, but the percent of change, which is given, is based on the complete adjustment 
in each State in the region. Similarly the totals and percent of change for the United States are based on 
the complete adjustment in every State. 
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The major declines in this region occurred in New York, whic!) wa¢ 
providing 66,354 fewer jobs in 1937 than in 1929, and in SBaseach setts 
where the corresponding figure was 51,473 iobe. In addition, k te 
Island, New Hampshire, and Ohio were also included among {hp "7 
States which fell off by at least 5,000 positions. 

On the other hand, there was a feisty large degree of growth in (op. 
necticut, which in 1937 provided 13,907 more jobs than it had in 19: 29, 
Maine and New Jersey, the other 2 States which showed an increase 
in this region, together added only 11,321 workers. 

In considering the specific industries which accounted for employ- 
ment changes in this area, it is found that the major variations occy; 
in the group of industries manufacturing textiles and their products. 
The outstanding change is the marked decrease in the manufacture o; 
cotton goods. This industry is unimportant in Vermont and the 
Census of Manufactures gives no separate data for that State. || 
the other States in the region, with the single exception of Maine, had 
fewer workers in the industry in 1937 than in 1929. In four States 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania 
the decrease amounted to at least 40 percent. All in all, cotton-goods 
plants lost about 53,000 wage earners in this area. Although this de- 
crease is of considerable size, the industry as a whole showed | 
little change, since the South Atlantic States, plus Alabama, ex- 
perienced a growth in cotton-manufactur:ng employment just about 
equal to the decline in the Northeast. 

This region also suffered large declines in the production of silk and 
rayon goods. In this case, the most significant changes oceurre« i 
the Middle Atlantic States which lost in the neighborhood of 35,()(( 
workers in this industry. In addition, Connecticut lost about 4,500 
workers. A gain of about 6,000 in Massachusetts and Rhode Islan« 
hardly made up for the declines. These latter increases, by the way. 
were not in long-established silk mills but represented primarily tle 
conversion of cotton mills to the manufacture of rayon. They are thus 
partial off-sets to the large decreases in cotton goods noted in the !as! 
paragraph. 

Although the Southern States experienced a gain of employment in 
silk and rayon manufacturing, this growth did not, as in the case of 
cotton goods, prevent a net decline in the industry as a whole. |t is 
estimated that the increase in the South Atlantic States amount 
to about 18,000 workers. 

Besides these changes in cotton, silk, and rayon goods, there were 
significant movements in the manufacture of finished garments. ‘!i« 
Middle Atlantic States, Massachusetts, and Connecticut are im)or- 
tant centers of the garment industries. An increase of employme!' 
in establishments manufacturing women’s clothing occurred in «!! 5 
of the States and resulted in a net gain of about 42,000 jobs. 
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While there was a combined growth in these States in the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing " also, amounting to about 15,000 positions, 
there was one notable example of a decrease in employment—a drop 
of over 8,000 jobs in New York. This undoubtedly reflects an in- 
ternal shift within the region, with business moving from the New 
York City area to the outlying States of Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. '4 

Against the background of these major shifts may be presented the 
picture for each State in this region. 

Considering first Massachusetts, the major industrial State in New 
England, it will be recalled that there occurred here a net decrease of 
51,473 jobs. Supplementing the story of the decline of the textile 
industry there is found here a drop of over 7,000 employees in the dye- 
ing and finishing, woolen and felt goods, and wool carpet and rug 
industries. It should be noted, however, that the increase of 2,512 
jobs in the plants manufacturing worsted goods is almost exectly 
equivalent to the loss in woolen and felt goods. In addition, it is 
especially important to note the decrease of about 13,500 jobs in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, including rubber footwear. There 
then remain several industries displaying smaller losses, of which a 
drop of 3,814 positions in foundries and machine shops is the largest 
numerically. On the positive side is found a growth in bakeries and 
in shipbuilding, which is general in the region. 

The situation in Rhode Island is practically presented in its entirety 
if, to the story of the textile industries, an account is made of the em- 
ployment of 3,058 fewer jewelry workers in 1937 than in 1929. The 
jewelry industry of Rhode Island is primarily concerned with the 
manufacture of cheap jewelry. 

New Hampshire and Maine both show small decreases in paper and 
pulp, small increases in the manufacture of miscellaneous wooden 
articles, and, finally, a fairly evenly divided, combined increase of 
6,807 men in boot and shoe factories. However, New Hampshire 
showed a net decrease of over 8,000 jobs, with the largest declines 
being 6,607 workers in cotton plants and 3,463 in plants making 
worsted goods. These losses represented mainly the closing down in 
1935 of the Amoskeag mills in Manchester. Maine, on the other hand, 
showed a slight upward trend in both of these industries to help put it 
on the positive side of the ledger. 

In Vermont, where the textile industries are not significant, the 
change in the State can be almost entirely accounted for by decreases 
in two of the building-materials industries—marble and lumber—and 





There were such extensive changes in classification from 1929 to 1937 in the group of industries manu- 
facturing men’s clothing that it was necessary to combine several industries in order to obtain comparable 
data on a State basis. The State figures presented for men’s clothing here and in other sections of this report 
therefore include plants manufacturing shirts, collars, work clothing, and men’s furnishing goods, in addition 
to those making suits, overcoats, ete. 
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a decrease of over 900 jobs in the machine-tool industry. Offsetting 
these losses was a gain of over 2,000 workers in plants manufact; ais 
woolen goods. : 

Connecticut, on the other hand, represents a situation of genera] 
change. There was a rather small growth in a large number of indys. 
tries overbalancing a similar group of losses in other industries. 

In New York State, the picture regarding the textile industries mys 
be supplemented by the fact that millinery establishments reported 
over 6,000 fewer workers in 1937 than in 1929. However, the many. 
facture of women’s hats in New York City furnishes an outstanding 
example of the situation referred to previously on comparability of 
coverage in the 1929 and 1937 Census of Manufactures. This is ay 
industry consisting mainly of a large number of small establishment; 
which spring into existence overnight and have a short average lif. 
span. It is thus probable that the reported drop of 6,000 workers in 
this State is a considerable overstatement of what actually took 
place in the industry. 

Outside the textile field, the main examples of lack of recovery to 
1929 levels of employment in New York State are furnished by the 
establishments classified in the foundry and machine-shop, electrical- 
machinery, and radio industries. Together, this group of machinery 
industries lost over 20,000 workers in the State. The industries 
making building materials, as a group, dropped 15,695 workers, and 
plants making automobiles and automobile bodies and parts lost 
10,547 employees. Cigar factories and knit-goods plants each lost 
about 5,500 workers. Book and job printing fell off considerably, and 
shipbuilding, which was growing in New England, dropped 2,200 
men. Boot and shoe manufacturing decreased by about 3,300 work- 
ers. There were a great many other industries with small decreases. 

In addition to the gain in the women’s clothing industry, the main 
increases in New York State were shown by bakeries and steel works 
and rolling mills. 

The most serious decline in employment in New Jersey is that which 
occurred in rayon and silk manufactures. Employment decreased by 
about 11,400, more than half the total of 1929. This brought with it a 
corresponding drop in textile dyeing and finishing, amounting to 
about 9,500 men. There appears to have been a decrease of more 
than 2,500 within the electrical, radio, and phonograph industries. 
There was also a decrease of 2,500 in foundries and machine shops. 
However, in general, New Jersey seemed to experience a growth in 4 
large number of miscellaneous industries which more than balanced 
the industries which declined. The growth in all branches of clothing 
manufacture, and particularly in women’s clothing, was especially 
striking. 
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Pennsylvania in 1937 was back to just about its 1929 level of manu- 
facturing employment. Steel works and rolling mills were using over 
90,000 more workers in 1937 than in 1929. Bakeries rose by over 
4000 workers, following the general trend shown for the industry, 
while boots and shoes contributed the other major increase. Offsetting 
these gains were the displacement of over 7,500 cigar workers due 
mainly to the substitution of machine-made for hand-made cigars; 
a drop of about the same size in foundries and machine shops; and a 
falling off of nearly 4,000 employees in establishments engaged in 
dyeing and finishing textiles. Knit goods, one of the largest industries 
in the State, barely held its own, actually showing a slight decrease 
of less than 1 percent, whereas for the country as a whole employment 
in the industry grew by 10.8 percent. Silk and rayon declined by 
about 20,300 and cotton textiles by 4,000. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN REGIONS 


The pronounced rise of industrial activity in the South was the 
major factor contributing to the increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment from 1929 to 1937. Considering the 16 States and the District 
of Columbia, which comprise the South Atlantic, East South Central, 
and West South Central regions, there is found a net growth of 205,432 


jobs. More than 80 percent of this increase occurred in the South 
Atlantic region. 

The only States in this area which did not gain in employment were 
Delaware, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The relatively 
small decreases which occurred in the latter three States were due 
primarily to the drop in lumber camps and sawmills. The loss in Dela- 
ware amounted to only 424 jobs. On the other hand, the four coastal 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia each 
experienced a growth of over 20,000 in employment. Outside this 
area, only California and Michigan showed gains of this size, and the 
rise of 54,090 jobs in North Carolina was the second largest in the 
country. 

In giving an over-all picture of industrial change in the South, one 
might tell almost the entire story by considering merely the cotton- 
goods and the lumber- and timber-products industries. Together they 
accounted for about 502,000 wage earners in 1929, or 35.2 percent of 
all manufacturing employment in this area. By 1937 this had dropped 
to about 495,000 wage earners, representing approximately 30.0 per- 
cent of southern manufacturing employment. This represented a 
decrease of 60,000 lumber workers and an increase of almost 50,000 
employees in plants manufacturing cotton woven goods and cotton 
yarn and thread. Virginia was the only Southern State which showed 
an increase of employment in lumber mills, amounting to 900 workers. 
In six States the decrease in lumber mills was as large as 4,000 men, 
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with Mississippi suffering the greatest loss—13,702 jobs. In cotton 
on the other hand, Alabama, Georgia, and the Carolinas each pr vided 
at least 9,000 more positions in 1937 than in 1929. 

Supplementing the growth in cotton goods in this area, the othe 
textile industries which recorded the most progress were in the fields 
of knit-goods manufacturing, where over 25,000 workers were added 
and the manufacture of men’s clothing which also added in the neigh. 
borhood of 25,000 employees. In the latter case, this amounted to ay 
increase of over 50 percent. North and South Carolina were the onl 
States which experienced any significant rise in the dyeing and finish. 
ing of textiles. Together they added over 11,000 jobs in this field. 

Significant general increases appeared in the canning of fruits, with 
over 12,000 new jobs, and in bakeries, which added over 8,000 persons 
to their pay rolls, while steel works and rolling mills—in employing 
over 9,000 more people, mainly in Maryland and ‘Alabama—followed 
the general trend shown by this industry. 

The furniture industry, which, on a National basis, declined consid. 
erably in employment, and especially in the East North Central 
States, added almost 3,500 workers in the South. However, this 
increase was not general, and represented mainly a growth in North 
and South Carolina and Virginia where 4,416 employees were added. 
Five Southern States showed decreases in furniture manufacturing, 
the largest decline (over 1,000 workers) occurring in Maryland. 

Special interest is attached to the manufacture of paper and pulp in 
the South in view of the recent developments in the possibilities of 
southern pine. The available data indicate an increase of over 4,500 
employees in these two industries in this region, with Louisiana ar- 
counting for about one-third of this amount.” 

Unfortunately, it is impossible because of the possibility of dis 
closure to obtain satisfactory State figures on the manufacture of 
rayon in the South. It is known, however, that Tennessee added 
2,000 workers in this industry; it seems very probable that large 
increases were actually made in other Southern States also. 

These general changes account for the major part of the explans- 
tion of individual State changes. By and large, there were few sig- 
nificant decreases outside the lumber industry. The remaining out 
standing declines, however, consisted of a loss of 3,327 workers mal- 
ing motor-vehicle bodies and parts in Tennessee; 2,076 cigarmakers 
Florida; 2,499 employees in petroleum refineries in Louisiana; | ,\:! 
workers in boot and shoe factories in Kentucky; 1,019 men in the 
cast-iron pipe industry in Alabama; and 783 shipyard workers 1 
Delaware. 





19 Where growth is as rapid as has been the case in southern Kraft paper, the questionnaire met!io'! prev" 


ously referred to may underestimate the increase between 1929 and 1937. 
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Offsetting the decline in shipyards in Delaware was an increase of 

4.554 jobs in this industry in Maryland, Texas, and Virginia. The 
addition of about 4,000 cigarette workers in Kentucky and North 
(Carolina was far larger than the drop in cigarmaking in Florida. The 
remaining most notable examples of increase were the addition of over 
10,000 workers in silk and rayon in North Carolina; * over 3,000 foun- 
dry and machine-shop workers in Texas; about 2 ,000 engaged i in the 
refining of cane sugar in Louisiana; and, in Tenticince. a general growth 
in the boot and shoe, rayon and allied products, men’s clothing, and 
heating- and cooking-apparatus industries. 


GREAT LAKES REGION 


The five States in the Great Lakes area, comprising the East North 
Central geographic division as defined by the Census of Manufactures, 
ank equally with the Middle Atlantic States in terms of industrial 
importance. Approximately 30 percent of the manufacturing wage 
earners Of the country are employed in this region. In the entire 
region there was a net growth in manufacturing employment of 135,781 
jobs from 1929 to 1937. Michigan alone gained 142,156 jobs and this 
vain of 27.4 percent was the largest in the country, both on a numerical 
and a percentage basis. While Indiana and Illinois also experienced 
a growth of about 16,000 jobs each, Ohio fell in employment by 18,411 
and Wisconsin by 19,727 jobs. 

The proximity to coal and iron resources has made the Great Lakes 
region a center of the manufacturing industries engaged in fabricating 
steel. It is in these heavy industries that the most important changes 
n employment occurred in this area. The greatest increase took place 
in the plants manufacturing motor vehicles and motor-vehicle bodies 
and parts, which experienced a net growth amounting to over 60,000 
workers. This was the result of an increase of 78,183 jobs in body and 
parts plants and a decrease of 17,353 jobs in assembly plants. Almost 
ull of the gain in the body and parts section of the industry occurred 
in Michigan, where the increase amounted to 70,593 positions. In 
uddition, Michigan was the only one of these States showing a gain in 
assembly plants, with 12,516 new workers 

The only other State showing any significant change in body and 
parts manufacturing was Indiana, where 7,628 new positions were 
ivailable. On the other hand, Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin experi- 
enced a loss of almost 30,000 workers in assembly plants to offset the 
yain in Michigan. 

The growth of automobile manufacturing in Michigan is particularly 

teresting in view of the previously accepted belief that the industry 
"The available evidence indicates that South Carolina also added a large number of employees in silk 

id rayon manufacturing. Information for 1929 and 1931 has been withheld by the census in order to avoid 


» of data for individual establishments. However, in 1933, 591 wage earners in silk and rayon 
ant were reported in South Carolina. For 1937, the number is more than 7,100. 
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has been decentralizing. From 1929 to 1937, Michigan, the tradition, 
center of the industry, increased its proportion of wage earners {roy 
47.9 percent to 62.1 percent of all wage earners in the industry (tg}), 
3). The increased concentration in Michigan, however, occurre) 
almost entirely between 1929 and 1933. In thatI'period tot, 
employment in the United States in motor-vehicle and body anid pari; 
plants fell from 447,488 to 243,614. There was a decrease in M ichigg, 
from 214,368 to 151,200, but it was relatively less than the decrease j, 
plants outside of Michigan, from 233,080 to 92,414. Thus, wheregs 
Michigan had less than half the automobile employment in 1929, ; 
had more than three-fifths by 1933. Between 1933 and 1937 employ. 
ment expanded both inside and outside of Michigan. The 1937 pro. 
portions of the employment in Michigan were about the same as in 1933 

Between 1929 and 1933 the growth of concentration occurred in {ly 
Detroit industrial area (Wayne and Oakland Counties). Outside of 
this area in Michigan, employment declined from 55,931 to 25,03) 
or in about the same proportion as for the remainder of the country, 
while in the Detroit area the decline was from 158,437 to 126,117, 
Comparable figures for 1937 were not available. 

In the city of Detroit, however, there was no increase in auto- 
mobile employment. In 1929, 111,981 wage earners were employed 
in the automobile industry: in 1937, 111,715. 


TaBLe 3.—Employment in the Motor-Vehicle Industry, in the United States and in 
Michigan, 1929 to 1937 
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The increased needs of the automobile industry probably accounted 
to a considerable degree for the employment of 46,555 additional 
workers in steel works and rolling mills of the Great Lakes States. 
This was due to an increase of over 6,000 in every State of the regio! 
but Wisconsin, which dropped 1,393 men. Similarly, plants making 
machine tools and machine-tool accessories gained almost 8,'!\!) 
workers, with Michigan again showing the largest increase. 

The picture in foundries and machine shops was the same as thi! 
in automobile-assembly plants. The net gain of 3,855 workers in the 
region represented a growth of 18,000 in Michigan and large decrease 
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in the other four States. Three other industries in the iron and steel 
group—hardware, wirework, and stamped ware—enjoyed substantial 
general increases in employment, with Wisconsin again being an ex- 
ception in each case. It should be noted, however, that in the case 
of hardware, there was a loss of 1,020 jobs in Ohio and a slight decrease 
in Indiana. 

In the food-products group of industries, there was a general growth 
of about 9,500 in both bakeries and fruit and vegetable canneries; on 
the other hand, Illinois meat-packing plants lost 3,500 men. Boot 
and shoe manufacturing gained in employment to the extent of 4,400 
jobs, with Wisconsin again failing to follow the upward trend of the 
other States in the area. 

The largest decrease in employment in this region took place in the 
manufacture of furniture. Only Ohio failed to contribute to the gen- 
eral drop amounting to 17,462 men. 

In addition to these general trends, attention may be called to some 
of the other outstanding developments in each State. The growing 
use of mechanical refrigerators brought employment opportunities 
to over 6,000 workers in Michigan. On the other hand, this State 
lost over 6,200 jobs in plants making agricultural implements and 
engines and turbines." Other outstanding declines took place in 
planing mills, cigar factories, and aircraft plants. 

In Illinois, three of the building-materials industries—clay products, 
planing mills, and plumbers’ supplies—experienced a net loss of 6,000 
jobs. In addition, 13,845 workers in electrical-machinery and radio 
plants lost their positions; and the men’s clothing industry dropped 
about 4,000 workers. Opposed to these declines is found an increase 
of over 5,000 jobs in the manufacture of agricultural implements and 
engines and turbines. Gains of over 2,000 workers in the manufac- 
ture of nonferrous-metal alloys and women’s clothing are the largest 
of the remaining increases in Illinois. 

Nonferrous-metal alloys experienced a large growth in Ohio also, 
amounting to 5,165 jobs. Glass employed 3,300 additional people. 
But the clay-products and pottery industries decreased by 8,700 
jobs and rubber tires and tubes by 16,588—practically all in the 
Akron industrial area. 

In connection with the rubber-tire industry, it may be noted that, 
while the industry declined in the country as a whole by about 20,000 
wage earners, the drop in Ohio was relatively more pronounced than 
the National decrease. In percentage terms, the whole industry 
declined 24.0 percent from 1929 to 1937; Ohio declined 30.0 percent. 
It will be seen from table 4 that the tire industry suffered its loss on a 
National basis between 1929 and 1931 and that there has been a 





“ These industries must be treated in combination because of the transfer of tractors from engines and 
turbines in 1929 to agricultural implements by 1937. 
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gradual recovery from 1931 to 1937. The same situation holds try 
for the State of Ohio and for the Akron industrial area (Summi; 
County) until 1935. However, between 1935 and 1937, when the 
industry as a whole was still engaged in reemploying workers, this 
trend was reversed in Ohio and the Akron area. This is pro})ably 
an indication of the increasing relative importance of other States jy 
the manufacture of tires and tubes. 


TaB_e 4.—Employment in Rubber-Tire and Inner-Tube Industry in the United States. 
Ohio, and Akron Industrial Area, 1929 to 1937 
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In Indiana, the reduction of 3,400 men in wire drawing was second 
only to that in motor-vehicle manufacturing. In addition, there was 
a considerable decrease in such building-materials industries as clay, 
lumber, marble, and planing mills. Lumber also showed a sharp 


decline of 6,400 employees in Wisconsin. The loss of 2,200 knit-goods 
workers in Wisconsin is also worthy of special note. 


MOUNTAIN AND WEST NORTH CENTRAL REGIONS 


The 15 States comprising the Mountain and the West North 
Central geographic divisions experienced a decrease of 17,665 wage- 
earner jobs in manufacturing industries from 1929 to 1937. This 
decline of 3.5 percent was the result of a drop in employment in al 
these States except North Dakota, New Mexico, and Nevada. The 
fact that only 5 of the 15 States had as many as 25,000 employees in 
manufacturing industries indicates that, by and large, this region is 
not an important center of industrial activity. In fact, 6 of these 
States each provided factory employment to less than 10,000 wage 
earners. 

In terms of absolute numbers of workers, no State in this region 
showed a very large change. The greatest decrease was in Kansas, 
where 4,322 workers lost their jobs, and the increase of 766 jobs in 
New Mexico represented the largest gain. 

Missouri, the most important industrial State in this area, showed 
practically no change in total manufacturing employment from |‘)2! 
to 1937. The most significant shifts which occurred here were the 
addition of more than 1,500 wage earners in the manufacture of men’s 
clothing, a decline of about 4,000 employees in building-materials 
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industries, and the addition of over 2,000 workers in the electrical- 
machinery industry. Boot and shoe manufacturing, the largest 
industry in the State, added about 1,200 men. Other outstanding 
decreases occurred in the manufacture of heating and cooking appa- 
ratus, and motor vehicles, including motor-vehicle bodies and parts. 
It is difficult to present a detailed picture for many of the remaining 
States. For the most part, the industry changes are small, seldom 
amounting to more than a few hundred employees. The general 
upward trends in bakeries and canning, and downward trends in 
lumber and other building-materials industries are still apparent. 


PACIFIC REGION 


On the Pacific Coast, the regional increase of 35,412 workers is 
explained almost entirely by the growth of California as a manufac- 
turing State. In fact, Washington suffered a decrease of 7,472 in 
employment, largely because the most important industry in the 
State, lumber, declined by almost 10,000 jobs. The most important 
gain in Washington occurred in paper and pulp mills. A similar gain 
in paper and pulp manufacturing, plus the fact that it was one of 
the very few States which showed an increase in the lumber industry, 
accounted to a large degree for the addition of 3,752 jobs in Oregon. 

In California itself, the most notable development was the tremen- 
dous expansion in plants manufacturing aircraft and aircraft parts. 
Whereas only 1,277 workers were so engaged in 1929, by 1937 the 
; number had risen to 11,520, thus making California the leading 
State in this industry. This development was accompanied by a 
general growth in almost all fields of manufacturing activity. Among 
the textile industries, the largest gains were recorded in the manu- 
facture of men’s and women’s clothing, and knit goods. Bakeries, 
canneries, and slaughtering houses between them added almost 
12,000 workers. Automobile plants, including those making bodies 
and parts, gained in employment by 2,664 people. Other large 
increases were recorded in structural and ornamental metal work, 
heating and cooking apparatus, glass, chemicals, and petroleum. The 
largest decrease took place in lumber, which dropped 3,845 workers. 
Of the building-materials industries, clay products and planing mills 
together dropped about 2,900 people. There was a loss of 2,324 
workers making agricultural implements and engines and turbines. 


New Industries 


A separate discussion has been reserved for two industries which 
may be considered as ‘‘new.” In 1937, 63,351 workers were em- 
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ployed in making alcoholic beverages.” There was virtually y, 
legal employment of this kind in 1929; the total shown by the © eng), 
for this year was 1,670. Almost every State in the country wag 
benefited by the resumption of activity in these industries after ¢}, 
repeal of the prohibition act. Table 5 gives the 1937 employiney; 
figures by State for each of the four industries. 


TaBLE 5.—Employment in Industries Making Alcoholic Beverages, 1937 
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1 Withheld to avoid disclosure. 


New York, with 6,640 employees, and Pennsylvania with 6,55! 
employees, were the leading States in such manufacturing in 1937. 
Over 20,000 workers were employed in beverage plants in the five 
States of the Great Lakes region, Ohio and Wisconsin each having 





16 These employees were grouped in 4 industries by the Census of Manufactures, as follows: Liquors, ™ It, 
with 47,037 wage earners; liquors, rectified or blended, with 7,094 wage earners; liquors, distilled, wit! 6,2! 
wage earners; and liquors, vinous, with 3,005 wage earners. 
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over 4,000. ‘The other States in which as many as 2,000 workers were 
hired in the industry were California, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
and New Jersey. 

In 1937, 16,673 workers were engaged in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic resin. The earliest year for which comparable figures are 
available is 1931, when the industry employed 5,654 people. The 
industry has developed mainly in the northeast section of the country. 
Pennsylvania plants provided the largest number of jobs; the census 
indicated 2,524 wage earners there in 1937. New York and New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts, and Delaware were the other 
leading States in the Northeast. The only State in another section 
of the country which witnessed an expansion in this industry was 
[llinois, which was reported to have 2,164 wage earners in 1937. 


Changes in Employment, by State 


Table 6 presents, in summary form, the most important changes in 
employment in manufacturing industries for each State. No data 
appear for North Dakota and Nevada, since these two States have so 
few manufacturing employees in any industry. 

It will be noticed that some of the employment figures are given as 
approximations. ‘This procedure was necessary for some industries 
which the census has divided into subindustries, as well as in those 
cases in which it was necessary to combine several industries in order 
to obtain comparable data for 1929 and 1937. In either case, it was 
often found that, for a particular State, employment figures were given 
for some, and not all, of the industries which had to be combined. 

In addition, it should be kept in mind that not every important 
change which actually took place is recorded in the table. To avoid 
disclosure of data reported by individual establishments, the industry 
statistics for particular States are, in many cases, omitted in the report 
of the Census of Manufactures.” In some instances, the industries so 
omitted are more important, in terms of wage-earner employment, 
than many of the other industries in the State for which separate 
figures are given. Attention has been called to this fact on a few 


occasions in the text, as in the case of silk and rayon manufacturing in 
South Carolina.” 


* Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1937, part I (p. 1329). 
" See footnote 13, p. 1323. 
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by State 
MAINE 
—— 
i 
Industries with increase in employment | Industries with decrease in employme;,; 
Number of wage Number of wage 
earners earner 
Industry Industry ee 
In- 97 De. 
1929 | 1937 erease 1929 | 1937 nem 
Boots and shoes__________. 9, 967} 13,605} 3,638 |} Pulp............-.------o ee. 3,835] 3,356) 47 Ww 
Shipbuilding _- Nees 1,134] 2,088] 954 Planing: mill products.......| ‘596f ' 27 3 Me 
Canning, fruit, ete. __ 1,140} 1,999 6 pe Ree 8, 206) 8,023) om Cu 
Cotton goods. 19, 862} (2) (?) Canning, fish, ete... _..___- 2,393] 2,162) 2) Br 
Wood, turned and shaped___| 2,212) 2, 661 449 || Printing iy * abiishing, W 
I 625 baled vensnn ie 3, 436] 3,774] 338 newspapers, ete_______.._- 1,011) 838 17 Hi 
Worsted goods___......._..- ’ 4, 148 192 4 
——— f 
NEW HAMPSHIRE - 
— a 
Boots and shoes__..._..__- 14, 544) 17,713) 3,169 || Cotton goods.____-. 13, 769} 7,162) 6,607 M 
Woolen and felt goods. __ .__| ' 4,482) 5,153) 4671 || Worsted goods.............| 4,046 683) 3. 463 N 
Wood, turned and shaped --- 425) 1,011 3 bo ee . eee 2, 432) 1,349] 1, 083 r 
SERRE SRE 1,982} 1,271! 711 - 
SRS SE 2, 580) 1,974) 606 
Textile machinery - -_-_-_--- 1, 108 75¢ 352 
VERMONT } 
- ] 
s 
Woolen and felt goods. -____- 1,499} 3,579) 2,080 || Marble, granite, ete_____. 5, 287] 3,219, 2,068 
Wood, turned and shaped_.. 906; 1, 196 290 || Machine tools. -..-_-.--- _.| 2,610) 1,700 910 
Lumber... .....-. caoaaibihl ..| 2,371) 1,952) 419 
VPurnitare..............-... 1, 147 O44 203 | 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Silk and rayon__._..-...--.-- 7, 390)? 12, 345) ? 4,955 || Cotton goods... ..........._- 70, 788} 42, 464) 28, 324 
Men’s clothing.___-_-. Ah eRe 3 8, 9309/5 13, 193) 4 4, 254 || Boots and shoes.._._.....__- 55, 093) 46,720) &, 373 
Women’s clothing. ---__--_- 874)? 10, 713) 3 3, 839 || Boots and shoes, rubber__-..| 11,163) 6,034) 5, 129 
) RS, NR EE. 10, 413} 13,047} 2,634 || Foundry and machine-shop 
Worsted goods__.........--- 29, 962| 32,474) 2,512 ER RE RR eee 21, 243) 17,429) 3,814 
Paper goods, n.e.c.........| 4,053) 5,559) 1, 506 otor-vehicle bodies and 
Machine tool accessories....| 3,239) 4,239) 1,000 PREECE WERE REE PETE 3, 393 552) 2,84 
Shipbuilding............... 3,635) 4,611 976 || Carpets and rugs, wool... .-. 4,207) 1,725) 2,572 
Dyeing and finishing....... 14, 450 12, 150} 2,30 
oolen and felt goods... ._. 16, 574) 14,287) 2, 287 
CU is la. 3, 467 2 372| 2, 226 
Rubber tires and tubes and 
rubber goods, n. @. c.......| 9,764) 7,846) 1,918 
I ais arteihin cd ibe mditdiaieetiinals 12, 138 10, 506} 1, 632 
PEREIRA TERRES 5,422} 4,018) i, 404 
Confectionery _.............- 7,471; 6,340) 1,131 
, EF a 8, 598 7, 798 800 
Planing-mill products... -. 2,011} 1, 317) 694 
RHODE ISLAND 
Rubber goods, n. e. c_..__-- 1,822} 3,290} 1,468 || Cotton goods_.......__.__.- 21, 833) + (?) | 
ye RRERE SEE. 1,005} 1,782 TP ee Sin it nannies 10, 273) 7,215) 3,058 
Silk oma EEE ESAs: 7, 589; + () (?) Textile machinery. ........-. 3,711} 2,089) 1,622 
Beverages, alcoholic____..__. 0} #340; 4340 || Cotton narrow fabrics._..__. 4,781; 3,783 ys 
Dyeing and finishing.......| 9,242) 9,440 198 || Worsted goods.............- 21, 216, 20, 262 G54 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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CONNECTICUT 





—_—_—_—— 


Industries with increase in employment Industries with decrease in employment 





Number of wage Number of wage 
earners earners 


Industry Industry 








In- | | De- 
1937 | crease 1929 | 1937 | crease 








Women’s clothing 

Men's clothing -. ui2 
CutlerG ladles’... 
Rrendl....ccuesdtbswocscnesees 

Wirework, i Sea 

Hats, fap elo..--- 

Dyeing and finishing - - - - 
drawn from  pur- 
chased rods. 901 
Machine tool acessories... ..-| 1,676 
Beverages, oo, 0 
Stamped w 1, 882 
866 


as 


33,662 || Silk and rayon 10, 501 
32,470 || Hardware................._.| 17,951 
2,070 || Cotton goods--_---_- .-| 10, 789 
1,315 Siiverwute and plated ' ware__|3 5, 275 
1,003 || Cotton narrow fabrics 2, 452 
858 || Machine tools_............_| 6,402 
3689 || Rubber goods, n.e.c......__| 3,200 
Planing-mill products._....| 1,031 

660 


562 
3 559 
540 


361 
342 


ee PEP ELS 
SS SEBS SSSSSes 


XY 





——* aide. bodies and 


- 

















we 


2 388 








NEW YORK 





Women’s clothing - - - . -__- ._|102, 096/115, 
1 734 


Beverages, alcoholic. - 

Bread... | 33, 704| 3 
Steel works and rolling mills.| 17, 952 
Artificial flowers ; 1, 664 
Paper goods, n. e. c ; 3, 962 
Canning, fruit, etc_-. 7, 810 
Corsets and allied garments. ‘ by 

Glass : ’ 

Gloves, leather 5, 582 
Buttons 2, 468 


on 
S 
_ 
w 


© 
no 
or 


Electrical machinery, radios 
and phonographs_-- 44, 279| 32,982) 11, 297 
Foundry and machine-shop 
roducts ___- 47, 638) 38,620) 9,018 
en’s clothing__.__- -|* 70, 665) 62, 670) 3 7, 995 
Millinery - ~ Se 7 
Motor vehicles_- 
Knit goods 
Cigars and cigarettes - 
ting an publishing, 
book, music, and neste 
Furniture__ 2 
Silk and rayon : 
Motor-vehicle bodies and 
4, 565 


Planing-mill products _____- 71\ 3 3, 731 
Boots and shoes____. . 33, 3, 307 
| Nonferrous-metal alloys : , 6 3, 237 
Structural and ornamental | 
metal work -- lee | 4,005) 2,849 
Bookbinding...__- <<a EE | 7,528) 2, 598 
Confectionery -- , | 7,108) 2,494 
Marble, granite, etc... _- ,410) 1,943) 2, 467 
| Shipbuilding | 8,598) 2,213 
| Electroplating -- | 3, | 1, 283) 1,906 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 1,788) 1,794 
| Pianos 2 071; 1,676 
Sugar refining, cane_- : 2,930; 1,422 
| Sheet-metal work __.__.____- 1,847| 1,295 
Hardware a , 834) 2, 589 , 245 
Cotton goods ; 4,606) 1,205 
Ice, manufactured_. scale | 1,392) 1, 162 
4,146) 1,058 


1 
3 


5, 982 
5, 471 
5, 442 


BEEE83E 


~ 

— 

~I 
wom 

om © 





eapoooe Bio 


2 
be pt et et pet et DD OO Ot OO 


a a a ae ae 





BESSyREss 


5, 122 
4, 840 
4, 652 


Sus 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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NEW JERSEY 





Industries with increase in employment 


Industries with decrease 






— es 


in employmen} 








Industry 





Number of wage 
earners 





In- 
crease 


1937 


Industry 








Number of wage 
earner 


1929 | 1937 





Women’s clothing - -..__---- 
Men’s clothing... .......... 
ee i cecine 
eases i 
Chemicals, n. @. c._._......- 
0” 
Rubber goods, n. @. c_____-- 
Asbestos products -_--_..____- 
Beverages, alcoholic. -____-_-- 
Cast-iron pipe. .-....._..-. 4 


23, 572} 14, 600 
34,810 
3, 873 
3, 157 
2, 694 


2, 421 
2 

















Silk and rayon.__.__...._... 
Dyeing and finishing inte 
Foundry and machine-shop 
a eS eae 
Electrical machinery, radio, 
and phonographs......._- 3 
Cotton goods_......._.._._- 
Structural and ornamental 
metal work 











21, 419 
23, 097 


22, 343 


42, 193 
4, 758 


2, 763 
3, 086 


9,991) 11, 
$13, 604) 1 9, 


39, 782) 32. 
2,961; 1, 


1,047) 1, 
1,977 








19,769 2.5 








PETG RES 9 
ORE Se ee . 5, 384 874 
Steel ae and rolling mills.| 8,056) 8,915 859 || 
, | CSS SER? 1,471} 2,239 768 || 
Nonferrous-metal alloys...._| 4,149) 4,701 552 || 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Steel works and rolling mills- 
Men’s clothing --........... 
Women’s clothing_-__...__-- 
Beverages, alcoholic. -.--._- 
Bread 


Canning, fruit, ete____.__.-- 
Petroleum refining. ......._- 
Chemicals, n. e. ¢.._.._.-.-- 
Asbestos products --___..-..- 
Boxes, paper___.-.--- inioveenienil 


145, 684 
142,041 


165, 952} 20, 268 
352, 168/310, 127 
24, 686 
6, 550 
27, 978 
- oe 942 
5, 801 
9,390) 1,495 
3, 280) 4, 691 
2, 436 
6, 279 

















Silk and rayon......._.____- 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Ah sc tiltin, tepeernaieieee 
Cigars and cigarettes.__.___. 
a 
Dyeing and finishing... _____ 
Motor-vehicle bodies and | 


Carpets and rugs, wool____- 
Confectionery 
it goods 


61, 54a 41, 203) 20,3 


55, a 47, 5 
25, 221117, 5 

3, 775 
4, 984 


eo 


5, 585 
5, 326 
6, 071 
| 62, 141) 61, 374 


9,009 2, 


—— so | 


7, 760 
7, 650 
3, GOR 
§ R74 


HAG 
RRS 
578 
408 





OHIO 





Stamped ware_.........._.. 
Steel works and rolling mills- 
Nonferrous-metal alloys_-__. 
ana alcoholic _-—-...._- 


Machine tools___...__-- ade 
Boots and shoes_.__....._.- 
Men’s clothing.__.........-- 
Canning, fruit, ete........_- 


6, 959) 14,978) 8,019 
89, 123) 95,530) 6, 407 
4, 769| 9,934| 5,165 
117| 4,280) 3 4, 263 

13, 567| 17,661) 4,004 
9, 491 793; 3,302 
11, 857| 14,527) 2,670 
12, 258/ 14,810) 2,552 
317, 786/318, 763) 4977 
, 480; 3,390 910 








4 tires and inner 


Structural and ornamental 
SD WP ins oo adanea ne 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


55, 307 
17, 060 
7, 464 
61, 453 


38, 719) 16,5 
12,811) 15,‘ 
11, 286) 5, 
3, 674, 3, 


58,058; 3,3 


ms 


774 


79 





: 


IANA 





Steel works and rolling mills- 
Motor-vehicle bodies and 
RR A A a 
Canning, fruit, ete.......... 
Beverages, alcoholic. ....._- 
Stamped ware.............. 
Men’s clothing.__........... 
ee refining.......... 


, J eee 
Women’s clothing........... 


29, 169 
13, 653 
4, 877 
720 

1, 867 
9, 894 
15,913 
1, 524 


_ 
_ 
= 


Sueesaee 8 


-_ 
~ 
g 

a 
py 


a 
a 
Po 
a 
SS 


s 
8 

















Motor vehicles..........._.- 
Wire, drawn from _ pur- 
chased rods 


“eR Indes asessbjnhtionintea inbesvnai 
Cigars and cigarettes.....__- 
Marble, granite, ete 
Planing-mill 
— an 


paratus 

Printing and publishing, 
book, music, and job... _. 

Cars, ‘electric and steam 
railroad 





20, 573) 1 


4,881; 1 
18, 700) 15, 


26, 222)! 23 
2 
1 


— 
- 


S23 58 3 


2, 598 
3, 002 
3, 928 





ie) 


— eh 


, 204 


4()] 
294 


123 
604 
RY? 


, 000 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Steel ' 
Agric 
eng 
Bevel 
Brea 
Cann 
Lithe 
Wor 
Nonl 
Boot 
Wire 
Hea! 
pai 
Tin 
Rub 
Mac 
Box 
Che 
Stal 
Lea 
Sere 
Mo 
p 
Gla 
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ILLINOIS 





—_ 


Industries with increase in employment 


Industries with decrease in employment 





—— SS 


Industry 


Number of wage 


earners 





In- 
crease 


Industry 


earners 


Number of wage 





1937 


De- 
crease 





— 


Steel works and rolling mills- 

Agricultural implements, 
engines, tractors, etc 

Beverages, alcoholic _- 

Bread 

Canning, fruit, ete 

L ithographing 

Women’s clothing 


Nonferrous-metal = am 


Roots and shoes 

Wirework, n. @. c_- 

Heating and cooking ap- 
paratus - 

Tin cans and other tinware__ 

Rubber goods, n. e. c 

Machine tools 

FR 

Chemicals, n. @. c 

Stamped ware 

Leather 

Screw-machine products. 


Motor-vehicle bodies and 
Pel necesiecieaneceescece ‘ 
GR eee ncmedcna od 





PR LPPAPOS 
Nf 88288 


11,010 


5, 026 
34) 754 


, O84 

2, 795 
2, 201 
3 2,169 
2, 041 
1, 937 
1, 640 


1, 639 
1, 466 
1, 292 
1, 186 
976 
915 
892 
819 


531 





Electrical machinery, radios, 
and phonographs________- 
Furniture 
Men’s clothing 
Meat packing.............-. 
Clay 
Planing-mill products_. 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products 
Printing and publishing: 
Book, music, and job_-- 
Newspapers, etc 
Lighting equipment_____- Y 
“* and advertising novel- 


57, 646| 43, 801 
23, 767| 17, 696 
325, 256/320, 428 
29,618] 26, 120 
6, 506) 4,204 
6,179) 3, 986 


45, 064) 42,944 





26, 425 
11, 660 
4, 592 


24, 588 
10, 546 
3, 721 


2, 494 
1, 219 


3, 321 
1,879 














IGAN 





Motor-vehicle bodies and 


parts 
Foundry and machine-shop 
prod 


Steel work and rolling mills. 


Motor vehicles 
Refrigerators -_- 


Wirework, n. e. c 


Machine-tool accessories. -- 


Beverages, alcoholic 

Printing and publishing, 
newspapers, etc 

Chemicals, n. e. c 


, beet 
Women’ s clothing 
Machine tools. - 
Heating and cooking ap- 





105, 572 


42, 492 
4, 724 
108, 796 
3, 942 
10, 077 
6, 1462 
9,010 


3, 950 
5, 414 
2, 617 
9, 349 

619 
1, 420 
1, 554 


6, 131 
2, 070 














Agricultural implements, 
engines, tractors, etc... _- 

Furniture 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Planing-mill products. __._- 

Electrical machinery, radios 
and phonographs 


Printing and publishing, 
book, music, and job 
Lighting equipment 
Nonferrous-metal alloys__._- 
Screw-machine products. _-- 


38, 951 
20, 941 
4, 073 
3, 784 


3 8, 196 
1, 510 


2, 334 


284 





6, 074 
2, 010 
10, 219 
3, 418 


1, 120) 








3 6, 271 
6, 090 
1, 739 
1, 663 


#1,414 
1, 226 


1, 170 
890 
658 
592 











Agricultural implements, 
engines, tractors, etc 

Beverages, alcoholic 
aper 

Rlectric machinery, radios, 
and phonographs 

Forgings 

Canning, fruit, ete 

— and cooking appa- 





22, 699 
4, 068 


0 
11, 157 


9, 127 
1, 582 
6,171 


3, 671 
4 4, 307 
5, 138 














Knit goods 
Furniture 


Steel works and rolling mills. 


Planing-mill products 
Boxes, wood 
Structural and ornamental 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABL 





































































































by State—Continued 
MINNESOTA 
a 
Industries with increase in employment Industries with decrease in employment 
Number of wage Number of wage 
earners earne: 
Industry ons Industry _-- 
In- - ' 
1929 | 1987 | crease me | 1067 | ome 
Beverages, alcoholic. -._.._- 0} * 1, 725) 31,725 || Lumber. | 4,432) 2,437) 1,97; 
Refrigerators................| 1,160] 2,778] 1,618 || Signs and ‘advertising novel- wy m 
Meat packing............_-. 6,936| 8, 537 1, 601 AS aia -| 1,915 386 1, 599 
Canning, fruit, etc.___.___-| 1,767] 2,470] '703 || Flour........ | 3,535] 2.373, 11m 
Heating and cooking appa- Foundry and machine- e-shop 4 
Si ltines ten tenet tte nite ove 12,148) 2,785) *637 ol 5,820) 4,768! 1 ox 
Printing and publishing, Furniture....._... -| 2,052) 1,241) gy 
newspapers, ete... ..-..-.- 2,994) 3, 566 572 || Marble, granite, etc_____ __ | 2,781) 1,214) 5% 
Motor-vehicle bodies and Boots and shoes......__.. _| 1,047 642} 45 
parts. . : : 447; 819} 372 | 
Bread _. 3,891; 4,079 188 | 
IOWA 
Meat packing...............| 8,663] 9,521} 858 || Furniture... 1,552} 1,006 54 
Sita ® x enpuiidnduweien 3,516) 4, 257) 741 || Printing and publishing, 
Canning, fruit, etc.......- _-| 1,820] 2, 174| 354 book, music, and job____. 31,469) 1,023 344 
Planing-mill products.-..-_- 3, 525} 3,831) 306 Motor-vehicle bodies and | 
| parts __ | ie 371) 188 183 
| Cigars and cigarettes ___ aoltiése 307) 5A 253 
MISSOURI 
Beverages, alcoholic... ._.. 0} * 2,876) § 2,876 || Heating and cooking appa- 
Electrical machinery, radios, ae Sai RR ese 1 3,460) 1,863 97 
and phonographs. -------- 7,225} 9,500) 2,335 |) Clay......................_- 4,856) 3.822) 1, 034 
Men’s clothing - ---_____.._.|! 12, 872} 14, 371| 1,409 || Boxes, wooden_..........___ 1, 337 318 010 
Boots and shoes... ...._._-- 24, 903) 26,110) 1,207 || Millinery..............____. 2,042) 1,118 924 
Steel works and rolling m‘Us.| 3,406) 4,467| 1,061 || Motor vehicles... 6,086) 5, 246 849 
Paper goods, n. e. c- o 147) 1,144 997 ga and machine-shop 
Cars, tric and steam ~~ Gress aul: mea ||| ote aM LE 8,607| 7,773 834 
| CS Pe sae 2,881; 3,487 606 tor cvehiaie bodies and 
Stamped Sh 781; 1,203 422 LE, Se NCE aa 4,220} 3,404 816 
Women’s clothing._____.__- 6,903) 37,201; *298 || Confectionery......____ va 2,847) 2,073 774 
Meat ~~. = 5,614) 5, 066 5AR 
ES 1, 764| 1,223 Al 
Planing-mill products.......| 1,755) 1,270 485 
Printing and publishing, 
book, music, and job..... 35,354) 4,895) 3450 
Ice, manufactured << S 1, 150 739) 411 
ae granite, ete_....___- 819 441 78 
Printing and publishing, 
newspapers, ete_._..._.__. 4,284) 3,972 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SRS ce eae 8521 500 2 
ha SS Ee 731 628 03 
NEBRASKA 
Beverages, alcoholic. _--.-_.- 0 313 313 || Meat FRE 6,037, 5,012 2 
ee get aa 1,912) 2,154] 242 || Printing and publishing: 
ewspapers, etc_.______- 1,564) 1,142 422 
Book, music, and job-_-_. 887 699 188 
Confectionery.............. 235 105 130 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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KANSAS 





"em 


Industries with increase in employment Industries with decrease in employment 





Number of wage Number of wage 
earners earners 
Industry Industry 


De- 
1937 | « 1937 crease 








——— ee | 
—__ 


Petroleum refining » 113) 3,335 Meat packing......___- 8,049) 1,019 
1, 900 Cla eile dips caret . 513 588 


754 422 


f 510| 403 
Planing-mill products | 360 205 



































DELAWARE 
ae | | : ] 
Canning, fruit, ete P 1, 758) 344 || Shipbuilding .__._______ 1, 2 456| 783 
ES 585) = 225 








MARYLAND 





steel works and rolling mills. 113,956) 18, 242) 3 4, 236 || Furniture____. 2, 409) 1,392) 1,017 


Canning, fruit, etc..........| 6, 059 9, 138) 3, on | Foundiy and machine-shop 


| 
Shipbuildin a 2 312 4, 666 2, 354 products_.- oo | 4, 735) 33,893) 1842 
Beverages, coholic____. _..| 1720) 3 2,920) 3 2, 200 | Confectionery _- ; 1, 187 659) 528 
Men's clothing. ---..--------| 17, 856}*19, 233) 3 1,377 || | 
“ae | 3,452) 4,552) 1,100 
Pape “et 1,240} 1,914) 674 | 


Boots and shoes_. 2, 239) 2,637 398 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Printing and puatetins, Planing-mill products.___- - 
newspapers, ae 1 24 
ad oe 








VIRGINIA 





Cotton 7, 672 12, 001| 4,329 || Boxes, wooden 
Men’s _____..| | 4, 895) #8, 900) 2 4, 005 
Tee * ft Ff | 
Canning, fruit, RR RMNEE 712| 3,578) 1 
Pe a ce nnccone , 125) 1,7 
Silk and ae. 1 
Lumber _.... 
Shipbuilding. 
Dyeing and “inishing 
Planing-mill enene.. - ale 
_ & o> eta 
































Chemicals, n. e , Lumber de 
— works and rolling mills. Planing-mill ‘products 


Stan 
B 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


TABI 











| 
Industries with increase in employment ] Industries with decrease in employm: 

































































































































] 
Number of wage | Number of wage 
earners | earner 
Industry eee Industry . 
< | Qo” In- 1 007 ] Q. 
1929 | 1937 | erease | 1929 1937 D a 
i } as anes ——- 
Knit goods ieeeadinetientiediadiatiedateetietetie tated 22, 930 337, ggals14, 953 | Lumber ea ee ee eee i. 17, 364 14, ata 2 R04 Cotto 
Cotton goods.........--.... 91, "844/104, 158) 12,314 || Ice, manufactured___..____ 1, 197 BAG 30 Steel 
Silk and rayon_......-.....- 2, 922/3 13, 264) 10, 342 { Knit 
Dyeing and finishing. ---.-- 2, 363 8,465} 6, 102 Cott 
Satan Rpt eo ee 
SE wesnercesecouceene . . ‘ Coke 
Ne 1,249) 2,118 869 Pape 
Men’s Cething biitinserty sm Onrthdagan 1 3, 234) 3 3, 698 3 464 Pulp 
a 425 665 240 | 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
} | 
 S \* “aay 71, 731) 81, 002! 9, 271 | Ea ays _-------| 15,720) 11,015) 4. 795 
Dyeing and finishing... __ | 1,939) 3 6,979) 3 5, 040 ] 
ENE RR RS my 1, 094) 1,017 || 
GEORGIA 
Cotton goods-_-.......--- ae 55, 868; 69, 735) o* 2p * eee eee | 15, 454) 10,665) 4. 789 
J > | , | 6,018, 9,419 3,401 || Planing-mill products... .| 2,788) 1,842 Q4¢ 
Men’s clothing. __.__.--- ...| 13, 758) 3 6, 528) $2,770 || Marble, granite, ete__._- 2,303) 1,473 830) 
Woolen and felt goods-_-_-_- 11,182) 2,441) 1,259 | ; | 
Boxes, wooden... .-.... ---| 1, = ; a7 | 
Bread ee ee , iy | i} 
Cottonseed oi]____..._____-- | 1,519, 2,240} 721 1 
Dyeing and finishing. -___-- | 1, = 1, ss, 437 |) | 
FLORIDA 
| | 
Canning, fruit, ete____.___-- 1,735; 4,372) 2,637 || Cigars and cigarettes.....___ 12,072; 9,996) 2, 07¢ 
Boxes, wooden.--__-__-- Cesc 1,030; 2,767; 1,787 || Lumber........._..__.- _...| 17,438) 15,400} 2,038 
EE i ws 1,724) 2, 520) 796 || Ice, manufactured__._____- 1, 461 650 81] 
Beverages, aleoholic.____--_. 0} 32385) 2385 
i RE aR 1,084) 1,318 234 
Canning, fish, aes SST 188 290 202 
KENTUCKY 
| | 
Beverages, alcoholic....____- | 1720] 3,301)?2,581 || Lumber...._...........___. 4,604} 3,461) 1,143 
Cigars and cigarettes _- 2,284) 3,446 1,162 || Boots and shoes______ 2,438} 1,407) 1,03! 
Steel works and rolling mills.| 5,358| 6, 490, 1,132 || Printing and publishing, | | 
OF ES Se 1,620) 2, 262) 642 newspapers, etc.......__ -| 1,540) 1,097) 443 
Meat packing............--- 892| 1, 254| 362 
,, © SS eee 51 367) 316 | 
Furniture.....-------2-2.-2- 2,890) 3,205) 315 
Se ee 1, = 1, o 301 
TENNESSEE 
Men’s clothing. -.........-- 3, 588! 3 9, 736) 6,148 || Motor-vehicle bodies and | 
NS etn. oy ee 17, 839) 20,956) * 3, 117 RS a 3, 419 92! 7 
Heating and cooking ap- SE attra chithinanodecess 10, 204) 7,092) 2 
niet Fea at $2,771) 5,427) ! 2,656 || Planing-mill products__.___. 3,701| 3, 138 
Boots and shoes. -...._..._- 2,116; 4,464) 2,348 
Wood, tirmed.............. 1, 222; 3,542) 2,320 
Rayon and allied products..| 7,537) 9,582) 2,045 
ST ee ee 1,360; 3,051; 1,691 
entities ted ncruswnedian 2,124) 2,846 722 
a ag a a tin ail 7, 544| 7, a = 
aaihn Gi ntieitiitenien o-teinh- awit 
MANE oe an ee Aa 7 466 569 103 
} — — 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 6.—Changes in Employment in Manufacturing Industries from 1929 to 1937, 
by State—Continued 


ALABAMA 





eee 


Industries with increase in employment 


Industries with decrease in employment 





Industry 


Number of wage 
earners 





1937 | _ 12- 


Industry 


Number of wage 
earners 


1937 | De- 


1929 . 
crease 





Cotton goods. . 

Steel works and rolling mills 
Knit goods. 

Cottonseed oil 

Bread 

Coke-ove n products 





37, 667 
11, 242 








Lumber 


Blast- furnace products __ 
Planing-mill products_.- 





17, 293) 8, 661 
8,316} 1,019 
1, 831 567 
1, 418 564 











MISSISSIPPI 





Men’s clothing 
Canning, fish, ete 
Cotton goods 
Wood distillation 


Boxes, wooden......-...-- oa 


Cottonseed oil - 
Canning, fruit, etc 


3 3, 862 
1, 575 
689 
435 
371 


249 
191 











Lumber. .___- 














ARKANSAS 





Canning, fruit, etc 

Wood, turned 

Furniture 
pS 


968 
556 
411 
202 





Ge EE 








LOUISIANA 





Sugar, cane ___- 

Canning, fish, ead 
Sugar refining, Sa 3 
, |) 
: ‘aper... 

Chemicals, n. 

Beverages, alcholic 

Canning, fruit, etc_- 


111,902 
| 1,128 


958 | 


797 | 
792 | 
3 674 | 
3 484 | 


305 





Lumber... _- i 
Petroleum refining. 


30, 116) 


| 
20, 642) 
4, 483 


| 
| 
| 


6, 982 





OKLAHOMA 





Foundry and excemmabagad 
products. 
Butter 


3 574 
378 
3 341 
310 
188 
146 











Lumber. __- 
Clay --- 


2,883} 2,182 
583 301) 





TEXAS 





Feanéee and machine-shop 
products 

Canning, fruit, ete 
Petroleum refining 
Shipbuildin 

bres : cloth 





3, 
5, 137 
0 

4, 649 
842 
1, 326 














Lumber - - 
Ice, manufactured - 
Clay-- * 














See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘TABLE 6.—Changes in Employment in Manufacturing Industries from 1929 1 
by States—Continued 


MONTANA 





Industries with increase in employment Industries with decrease in employm: 





Number of wage Number o 
earners earner 


Industry Industry ———— 


In- on 
1937 : e 1937 





Sugar, beet 689 333 || Lumber 2, 810 
Petroleum refining 430 262 
Printing and publishing. 

newspapers, etc 220 


























IDAHO 





Canning, fruit, ete | 152 | DE wuknn-scdseaubeconien 
Bread 141 








WYOMING 





| 
2 104 | Petroleum refining._.._.___. | 1 ero 1, 169 





COLORADO 





"7 


795 424 


Mom weet et Oo TD OO 


Printing and publishing, 
book, music, and job 691 343 
Confectionery _ 508 279 29 
Printing and publishing, 
| Mewspapers, etc 975 146 























NEW MEXICO 


(2 to yveec“er 





481 
107 











ARIZONA 





192 Suatting and refining on. 











Canning, fruit, ete 
Smelting and refining, lead- 








WASHINGTON 





ES EEE, Oe a ae 
1,190 || Clay 

910 || Canning, fish, ete.......___- 
571 
569 


222 
220 
212 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLeE 6.—Changes in Employment in Manufacturing Industries from 1929 to 1937, 
by State—Continued 


OREGON 





—" 


Industries with increase in employment Industries with decrease in employment 





Number of wage Number of wage 
earners earners 


Industry Industry | — 
| 
he 








In- 


De- 
crease 1929 1937 


crease 





Lumber 1,208 || Printing and publishing, 


Pa ae 893 book, music, and job... ._-| 665 503 
aper 
Canning, fruit, ote. 818 


+ 
Pulp 502 
| 








Furniture - / 127 


Bread se sessencsece-e- 121 

















CALIFORNIA 





Airer 

a fruit, etc_. 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Women’s clothing.._...._.-- 
Canning, fish, ete........--- 
Bread 

Motor vehicles 

Heating and cooking appa- 


21, 822 

implements, 
engines, tractors, etc 3, 624 
Millinery -_.-....-- ae 2, 702 
Foundry and machine-s hop 
“$9 a8 17, 186 
Cla: 4, 983 
Planing-mill products ......| 7,159] 


x Br 
RES 


_ 

oo 
wo 
oh 








wr 


- 


gS 2 


Meat packing-......- . 
Printing and olen 


1, 483 
1, 073 


1,004 
918 


parts 878 
Petroleum refining.....__. -- 725 
Men’s clothing.........-- 3645 
PORE ne buictedsssennu~ . ; . 500 
Knit goods_- re TED | . 456 
Steel works and rolling | 








6,616) 7, 439 
1, 763} 21 418 

















| Indicates that the actual employment figure or actual change is less than the indicated number. 
? Withheld to avoid disclosure. ae 
3 Indicates that the actual employment figure or actual change is greater than the indicated number. 


‘ Indicates an approximate employment change, when employment for 1929 and 1937 is given approxi- 
mately. 








SHARE-THE-WORK PROVISIONS IN UNION 
AGREEMENTS! 


LN ALL but a few industries and trades today a large proportion of 
the workers are unable to secure full-time employment throughoy; 
the year or over a period of years. Very few plants or trades are 
unaffected by seasonal fluctuations. Even where work has bee, 
regularized on a yearly basis, there remains the problem of unemploy. 
ment or partial employment caused by general business depressions 
At certain times, in certain industries, there is also unemploymen 
due to changes in style and improvement in processes or machinery 
This latter, as well as prolonged downswings in the business cycle. 
may lead to permanent reduction of a plant’s force, at least as far as 
particular groups of workers are concerned. Serious seasonal {luctta- 
tions may also result in the permanent displacement of some of the 
workers. 

For those finally laid off, the union agreement can provide no 
permanent solution, although dismissal-wage provisions” offer some 
temporary assistance. For short-time declines in business produc- 
tion, some unions have worked out plans whereby available work is 
distributed as evenly as possible among all the workers. These 
share-the-work plans have the effect of deferring lay-offs or, if pro- 
duction is resumed before too long a time has elapsed, of preventing 
lay-offs altogether. Sharing the work, of course, does not increase 
the total labor income—it merely distributes what income there is 
among the entire labor force. 

If such sharing of the work results in the spreading of employment 
to such an extent that none of those covered receives even a sub- 
sistence wage, the merits of a share-the-work plan can be seriously 
questioned. To-obviate such a situation some union agreements 
provide that work shall not be shared below an established number 
of hours per week and that lay-offs must take care of any further 
reduction which might be needed. For such lay-offs the union 
agreement usually provides certain formulae, such as straight seniority, 
combination of seniority and merit, etc.’ 

In any application of a share-the-work plan, a basic consideration 
is the number of workers who are covered; that is, the extent of the 
spread of available work. Some union agreements, for instance, 
provide that workers recently employed be laid off before there is any 
sharing of work for the remaining older employees. Others provide 





1 Prepared by the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 

? Dismissa!-wage plans most frequently occur in agreements of the Newspaper Guild. See Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1940 (pp. 832-833). A Nation-wide agreement on the railroads provides disinissa! 
compensation for those laid off because of consolidations. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, December 1938: Seniority Provisions in Union Agreements. 
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that the sharing-of-work plans shall be applied on an occupational 
basis; some on a plant-wide basis. Such variations in plans have 
been developed as a result of a union’s past experimentation—the 
reaction of its members, as well as the response from the employers. 
The intrinsic nature of the business or the plant’s operation is a 
fundamental factor. For instance, if there is a wide difference in skill 
requirements for some or all of the occupations, the share-the-work 
plan is likely to be either on an occupational basis or to provide 
certain exemptions or modifications. 

In unions covering particular craftsmen who are engaged inter- 
mittently by a number of employers, such as in the building trades 
or longshoring, sharing of work may be on a city-wide basis or 
applied through the rotation of job assignments at the hiring hall. 

About one-fourth of the workers, covered by the 7,000 current 
union agreements on file with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, work 
under agreements which contain share-the-work provisions. Many 
agreements first tackle the problem of distributing available work 
through regulation or prohibition of overtime. From that point the 
share-the-work plans now provided in union agreements are of three 
yeneral types: Equal division of available work; some, but not equal 
distribution of work; and combined work-sharing and lay-off plans. 


Regulating Overtime to Spread Work 


Almost every union agreement includes provisions governing over- 
time work. Many of these are designed to protect the regular 
maximum workday and workweek through such provisions as those 
requiring payment of a higher rate for hours worked in excess of the 
regular number. In some cases, however, the overtime provisions 
wre designed to prevent some members of the union from working 
extra hours while other members are unemployed. 

Some highly seasonal industries under union agreements prohibit 
overtime entirely. Examples are the men’s and women’s clothing 
industries. In these cases the prohibition of overtime tends some- 
what to lengthen the busy season and to curtail the periods when 
the shops in the industry are shut down. 

In some agreements overtime work is prohibited only when there 
is some unemployment among members of the union. In unions 
which organize the workers in a trade into a city-wide local, overtime 
is sometimes prohibited as long as any member of the local union— 
regardless of his previous place of employment—is unemployed. In 
other agreements overtime may be prohibited only when regular 
employees of a department or plant are unemployed. A variation of 
this type of provision prohibits overtime until plant facilities are being 


utilized full time. 
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Men working during the day cannot work at night or overtime as long 





























48 Mem. : 

bers are unemployed. (Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers.) ™ patio! 
r : , it, | 
No overtime shall be permitted unless all members are employed, and \ it} the ne | 
consent of the union. (Fur and Leather Workers.) tate | 
No overtime work may be permitted unless all workers are employed {\\|] time ia 
and unless all available machines and benches are occupied, except where there shall t 
are no additional workers available or by special permission of the unio, wribuv 
(Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers.) ‘Be during 
It is understood that no overtime will be permitted so long as there js Space At ¢ 
available for the employment of additional help in the factory. (Handbag fam the sh 
Pocketbook, and Novelty Workers.) "BB mittee 
No overtime will be worked in a department as long as employees are |aiq off (Hatt 
in that department. (Brewery Workers.) Th 
In some instances overtime is not prohibited altogether, but thogm plant 
amount permitted is so small as to mean a virtual prohibition. Th The 
effect is to cause the hiring of additional employees instead of haying to the 
available work done on overtime. that h 
Fur ¢ 

Steadily employed members may work overtime in case of emergency, }yt 
such overtime shall not exceed 1 hour in any 1 day, and shall not exceed 2 hoyrs in 


in any 1 week. (Bakery and Confectionery Workers.) ture 
perio 
equa 
each 
is OU 
such 


Although most unions prefer to require that overtime work be 
paid for at a higher rate, the Typographical, Pressmen’s, and Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Unions, in order to divide available work. 
require the locals to make rules for the cancelation of overtime by 
employing unemployed members as substitutes. For instance, the 


Typographical Union requires any member who has worked overtime In 
to take an equivalent time off during the regular hours and give that 
time to a substitute, as long as competent substitutes are available. "°™ 
The substitute must be engaged as soon as the amount of overtime In 
equals two-thirds of a regular workday. If the agreement sets a 5-day J regu 
week, work on the sixth or seventh day of the week is also to be can- J avai 
celed by the employment of a substitute at the first ophortunity. men 
Equal Division of Available Work st 

Many agreements provide for the equal division of available work shot 
during slack seasons. Such a provision entirely prevents lay-ofls dur- Jj "8! 
ing the life of the agreement, which is usually 1 year. All of those em-§ Wil 
ployed at the time the agreement was signed remain on the com- jj @xu 
pany’s pay roll, even though the hours they actually work may bef &xtt 
reduced to a mere fraction of the regular workweek. During a severe fH % V 
seasonal slump the plant will shut down for part of each week or oper 8 ™ 
ate with only a skeleton force at any one time. If 
For the workers employed under an agreement with the equa! divi- No: 
sion of work provision, the most important question is whether the Ei 


equal division applies throughout the plant or in department or occu 
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pational units. ‘The provisions given below use the entire plant as a 
ynit, although in practice certain adjustments may be made to facili- 
tate plant operation in slack times. 


There shall be an equal distribution of work in the slack season. No worker 
shall be laid off because of lack of work, but all the work there is shall be dis- 
tributed as equally as possible among all the workers who had been employed 
during the season. (Amalgamated Clothing Workers.) 


At all times there shall be an equal distribution of work among all workers in 
the shop. Such distribution of work shall be arranged between the shop com- 
mittee of the workers and the employer, in such a way as not to hinder shipments. 
(Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers.) 


The following provision limits the equal division of work in the 
plant to those employees with more than 2 weeks’ service. 

The principle of equal division of work shall be practiced during the dull season 
to the fullest possible extent among all fur workers employed by this firm. One 


that has worked for the firm at least 2 weeks is entitled to such division of work. 
(Fur and Leather Workers.) 


In agreements of the Cigar Makers’ Union, covering the manufac- 
ture of cigars by hand, it is customary to divide the work during dull 
periods by allotting to each worker and apprentice in the shop an 
equal amount of work. Workers are paid on a piece-rate basis and 
each worker is given a fixed daily quota; after finishing his quota, he 
is out of work until the next order comes in. During the period that 
such a production limit is in effect, new help cannot be hired. 


In time of depression of business all journeymen and apprentices shall be placed 
on an equal Jimit, no help to be hired during such period, nor for a period of 2 
weeks thereafter. (Cigar Makers.) 


In a few industries equal division of work is secured by rotating the 
regular employees. Longshore workers on the Pacific Coast are given 
available work in rotation. Under the union agreement longshore- 
men seeking work must register at the port’s hiring hall. As the 
employers request help, the men are dispatched from the hiring hall 
in rotation. By keeping records on the number of hours each long- 
shoreman works, the hiring hall distributes work evenly among those 
registered. Brewery agreements usually specify that an employee 
will work alternate periods during the slack season. In this industry 
extra workers are frequently hirec during the busy season. These 
extra workers must secure a permit card from the union before starting 
to work and are called ‘‘permit-card men.’”’ Before rotation of work 
is instituted in the plant, all extra workers are laid off. 


If it becomes necessary employees may be laid off impartially and in rotation. 
No one shall be laid off for longer than a week, or less than a day at a time. 

Permit-card help must be discharged before regular union members can be laid 
off. (Brewery Workers.) 
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To avoid discharge during dull seasons, all employees working under t),js con. 
tract shall be laid off impartially in rotation, and no longer than 6 days at « tj, 
and no less than 1 day at a time. After a member has been laid off 6 | Lys he 
shall not be laid off again until he has worked 6 days. (Brewery Work. rs.) 


ne, 


Some agreements do not attempt to distribute available wor; 
during the slack season to all employees of a company, but divide 


the employees into groups according to the departments or occupations 
in which they are employed. The available work is then divided 
among the employees in that grouping. Agreements of craft unions 


which provide for work-sharing necessarily come within this group, 
since the craft unions bargain only for a single occupation or a fey 
related occupations. It should be noted that the first provision cite) 
definitely recognizes the participation of the shop committees in thp 
distribution of work. 


All available work for a craft in the shop shall be equally divided among the 
respective workers in such craft by a representative of the firm and the sh 


Ip 
chairman or committeemen. (Handbag, Pocketbook, and Novelty Workers. 


The employer agrees that all work shall be as equally divided among the em- 
ployees of the various departments in slack season as in period of full-time employ- 
ment. (Furniture Workers.) 


Some, But Not Equal, Distribution of Work 


The following provisions require the company to make some distri- 
bution of work among all employees in the plant. There is no guaran- 
tee, however, that earnings will be equalized. The second provision 
below excludes new employees from the distribution of work. 


The employer shall rotate the weavers, distribute the work and place weavers 
on looms on any basis which is neither discriminatory nor prejudicial and which 
basis will take into consideration ability and seniority. In determining the status 
of an individual weaver’s ability, the employer will give consideration to past 
performance, differentials in mesh, and extra hazards assumed. (Wire Weavers 


In the event that the available work is insufficient to give all the employees a 
full week’s work, the company agrees to spread the work so far as is possible and 
practicable, * * * with the exception of an employee not having a [ull 
year’s service with the company, shall not be entitled to the spread of time. It is 
mutually understood that the union will designate a man from time to time to 
work in conjunction with the company in the spread of time, conveying the sug- 
gestions of the union to the company. (Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers. 


In building construction there may be rotation of work when the 
agreement requires contractors to secure all employees through the 
union. Since most building-construction employment is intermitt«nt, 
a new working force is sent out by the union when a job begins. ‘The 
union may therefore secure sharing of work by sending workers out in 
rotation, according to the length of time they have been unemployed. 
The Musicians’ Union sometimes rotates work in the same way. 
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Unions which organize all workers in a city into a city-wide local 
regardless of their place of employment may adopt the practice of 
reducing the maximum weekly hours throughout the city during a 
Jack season. This has the effect of spreading available work among the 
workers, but does not provide for an equal distribution. 

The significance of this type of provision is that work sharing is 
attempted on a city-wide basis and the union thus goes beyond the 
attempt merely to distribute available work among those employed 
by asingle company. Such provisions are likely to be used extensively 
in periods of serious business depression when the unemployment 
exceeds that due to seasonal fluctuations. 

Some provisions of this type do not specify the reduced maximum 
hours, but leave the matter to joint determination at the time the 
slack work occurs. In this way, the amount of the reduction can be 
determined according to the seriousness of the slump in business. 

The employer will comply in all respects with the union system now in force 
and effect, whereby each union journeyman has agreed to give up a part of his 


week’s work to an unemployed union baker who will be substituted in his place 
and stead. (Bakery and Confectionery Workers.) 


In time of slack periods, when there are members belonging to the local branch 
unable to secure employment, the working hours shall be reduced so that all the 
members of that branch shall be given an opportunity to work, this arrangement 
to be made by the superintendent. (Paving Cutters.) 


The following provisions have the effect of putting all workers in 
the trade on a 3-day week as long as any worker in the city is unem- 
ployed. The first provision, in building construction, limits the 
3-day week to the winter months. If there is not as much as 3 days’ 
work for all employees hired by a contractor, whatever work is avail- 
able must be equally divided. 


It is understood and agreed that in order to equitably divide the work amongst 
the employees during the months of January, February, and March, no one shall 
be permitted to work more than 3 days in each week. All available work shall be 
divided by the employer equally among the shop men. (Painters, Decorators, 
and Paperhangers.) 


Any member having worked 3 days in one shop shall not be allowed to work 
the balance of the week in another shop, provided there are members out of work 
capable of making the class of work required. (Cigar Makers.) 


Agreements sometimes provide for an automatic reduction in work- 
ing hours as soon as a specified percent of the union members through- 
out the city are unemployed. 


Whenever 20 percent of the class ‘‘A’”’ journeymen, employed by electrical 
contractors, become unemployed for a period ‘of 2 weeks, the 8-hour day shall 
automatically be reduced to 7 hours or 6 hours ‘per day, the amount of reduction 
to be determined by a joint meeting of the conference committee and the con- 
tractor’s labor committee. (Electrical Workers.) 
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Combined Work-Sharing and Lay-Off Plans 


Securu! 
is requir’ 
shall be | 

In the 
gs not t 
lay-offs | 
chart 


In cases of a severe seasonal depression or a downward fluct uation 
in the business cycle, both the company and the employees may «| Yject 
to strict application of the equal division of work principle. Some 
agreements therefore provide for two steps when business falls of. 
First, equal division of work until hours are reduced to a Specified HH jovees’ 
point (usually 24 or 32 hours a week) ; second, if further curtailment is 4 whick 
necessary, lay-off of the regular employees, usually according {) MByir ex 
seniority. Occasionally the questions of when lay-offs are to begin Jmeticient 
and the method of lay-off are left to subsequent negotiation. Such 


plans may be applied to the plant as a whole or separately to each | 1 t! 
department or occupation. the _s 
lay-Ous 
For the purpose of an equitable distribution of work in dull or slack periods, MB gid off 
the employer shall first reduce the number of working days to 4 days per week of accords 
8 hours per day. If, in spite of this measure, the employer finds & reduction in J regular 
the number of employed essential, in consultation with the union he shall be MM jabor, 
permitted to reduce his force in accordance with the requirements of his business : 
(Cigar Makers.) 2 
1D 

When the amount of work becomes less than is required to give full-time em. out 
ployment to all the regular employees, the work available shall be divided equally to th 
among all the regular employees. the u 
In the event that the available work is so low in volume as not to give suflicient Wh 
part-time work to all the regular employees, seniority shall prevail in the allo- emplo 
cation of work; i. e., the last man hired shall be the first laid off; in rehiring the shall 1 
employees shall be taken on in the order in which they were laid off. (Gas, Coke, empl 
and Chemical Workers.) ail 
Equal division of work in each department shall prevail during a slack season. minin 
In event such equal division of work becomes impractical, seniority and ability mutu 
will be given first eonsideration. Work shall be deemed impractical at any time it week, 
falls below 20 hours per week. (Furniture Workers.) hours 
During slack periods work shall be divided equally among all workers whi are Wi 
performing the same kind of work. So far as practical, temporary workers sliall utme 
be laid off first and the work available shall be shared among the permanent amor 
workers so long as there is available 32 hours of weekly work for such permanent poss! 
employees and when the amount of available work is not sufficient to afford 32 vach 
hours of weekly employment, for such permanent workers, then the company shall distr 
commence lay-offs in accordance with the seniority rights. (Textile Workers.) the « 
: : ; ‘ basi: 
Since employees in a slack department may be laid off while tliose , 
in other departments with less seniority continue at work, some agree- Pe 
ments include guaranties for such employees. For example, in the (1 
first provision below, the company agrees to give “first consideration’ insu 
to the transfer of employees with 3 or more years of service to another wit 
department. The second specifically requires the transfer of employ- lay- 
ees from one classification to another in order to recognize seniority at 


rights. This provision has the additional feature of postponing lay-o!ls 
by requiring the department to operate on a short week for at |cast 
8 weeks before laying off any employee. 
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Security of employment.— When the amount of work available becomes less than 
is required to give full-time employment to all the employees, the work available 
shall be divided equally among all the employees. 

In the event that the available work in any one department is so low in volume 
ys not to give 24 hours per week minimum employment to all the employees, 
jay-offs shall take place on a basis of" departmental seniority as per departmental 
chart * * *, duly signed and agreed upon, with the exception of those em- 
ployees who have been in the employ of the employer for a period of 3 years or more, 
in which case the question of shifting them to other departments in order to retain 
their employment shall be given first consideration, provided they are capable and 
efficient and willing to accept wage scale applicable to the position to which they 
are assigned by the employer. (Gas, Coke, and Chemical Workers.) 


In the event it becomes necessary to curtail production in any department, 
the hours shall be reduced to 24 hours per week for a period of 8 weeks before any . 
lay-offs are made; at the expiration of the 8 weeks’ period, employees shall be 
laid off according to seniority. It is understood that in equalizing the time in 
accordance with this paragraph, employees shall have the right to move from their 
regularly assigned operations to other operations according to classification of 
labor, male or female. (Rubber Workers.) 


In some cases the agreement provisions are less detailed and merely 
outline the general principles adopted, leaving the exact procedure up 
to the company or to subsequent negotiations by the company and 
the union. 


When work becomes slack, the company shall rotate the work or alternate the 
employees within the department in such a manner that each and every employee 
shall receive a just and equal share of work as Jong as such reduction in work per 
employee does not fall below a minimum of 30 hours per week. In the event the 
work becomes slack to the extent that the hours of employment fall below the 
minimum, then the management and the grievance committee of the union shall 
mutually agree as to any further adjustment in the hours of employment per 
week. All employees hired after [date] are to be laid off before any reduction in 
hours per week for the regular employees. (Furniture Workers.) 


With a view of maintaining the most harmonious relations possible and the 
utmost teamwork between fellow employees, work shall be distributed equally 
among regular employees doing similar work, and no lay-off shall occur if it is 
possible for all regular employees doing similar work to have at least 3 days’ work 
each week of 8 hours per day or instead of 3 days per week the work is to be 
distributed on the basis of alternate weeks at the discretion of the company. In 
the event that lay-offs shall become necessary such lay-offs shall be made on the 
basis of seniority as above set forth. (Radio, Electrical and Machine Workers.) 


So far as is practicable without reducing the efficiency of the plant, the corpora- 
tion will— 

(1) When the work available in any craft or classification within such craft is 
insufficient to keep all men therein fully employed, transfer or lay off employees 
with less than 1 year’s service so as to avoid reduction in the hours of work or the 
lay-off of employees with service beyond 1 year. 

(2) During periods of lowered production, as shrinkage in the volume of availa- 
ble work in any craft or classification within that craft makes it necessary, equally 
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divide the available work among all the employees with more than 
service in that craft or classification within such craft, either by reduction «; hours 
or rotation of employees, until the work available for such employee Would be 


less than three-fifths of the working time permitted by this agreement. 
and Shipbuilding Workers.) 


i Year's 


Marine 


Optional Provisions 


Some provisions do not specify the method to be followed when , 
slump occurs, but provide for the participation of the employees jy 
the decision when the time arrives. Such an optional provision jy 


the agreement requires consideration of whatever plan the workers 
decide to propose. 


In the event, however, that the company finds it necessary to lay workers of 
because of business conditions it shall be the union’s right to decide whether thp 
lay-off should be by seniority or whether hours of all employees shall be shorten 
in order to avoid the lay-off. (Furniture Workers.) 


During periods of slack production, the employer shall consult the shop com. 
mittee as to whether employees shall be laid off or whether available work shall }y 
divided equally and equitably as far as it is practicable to do so or whether a 
arrangement shall be made combining elements of both plans above set forth 


Every effort will be made to arrange a plan acceptable to the employees. (Wall 
Paper Crafts.) 
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EXPENDITURES OF WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL 
WORKERS FOR HOUSEFURNISHINGS AND OPER- 
ATION * 


ABOUT a twelfth of the total outlay of the moderate-income city 
family goes for household expenses even after rent, heat, and light 
have been paid for.2. These additional expenses are made up of sums 
for furnishings and household equipment, cleaning supplies, laundry 
and domestic service, telephone, water rent, insurance on furniture, 
and other miscellaneous items connected with the running of the house- 
hold. They averaged almost $120 a year, or 7.8 percent of total 
expenditure of $1,512, for families of employed wage earners and lower 
salaried clerical workers in 42 large cities in 1934-36. Expenditures 
for these items, as will be seen from table 1, were about equally divided 
between furnishings and equipment on the one hand and household 
operation ' on the other. 

For families at the lowest income levels studied, the amounts spent 
averaged less than $30 per year for each of these categories, whereas 
families with annual incomes above $2,400 spent over $90 a year on 
the average for each (see table 1). At the highest income levels 
covered in this investigation, there was a tendency for expense for 
household operation to exceed that for furnishings and equipment, 
due principally to greater use of laundry service and paid help. 


Expenditures at Different Income Levels 


As a proportion of total family expenditures, the outlays for house- 
hold operation and for furnishings and equipment each claimed around 
2 to 4 percent at different income levels. There was, however, a real 
difference in tendency for the two types of expenditure. For house- 
hold operation there is a consistent tendency for the proportion of 
total expenditures to increase from about 3 percent to almost 4) per- 
cent at the highest levels studied. This change is primarily due to the 
increase in use of household services, which is subject to considerable 
expansion as dollars for spending are greater.® 





! Other than fuel, light, and refrigeration, which were included with housing proper, and described in 
article on “‘Housing Facilities and Expenditures of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers’’ jn Monthly,Labor 
Review for April 1940. 

? For data on expenditures for housing proper see Monthly Labor Review for Apri! 1939. The present 
article is the seventh in a series prepared by the Bureau’s Cost of Living Division, presenting a summary of 
data collected in the Study of Money Disbursements of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 
1934-36 for 42 cities combined. Altogether, 14,469 white and Negro families were covered by this report. 
They lived in 42 cities, all with populations over 50,000. No families with incomes below $500 or which had 
received any relief during the year were included in the investigation. See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulle- 
tins Nos. 636, 637, vols. I and II, Nos. 639, 640, 641, and articles in the Monthly Labor Review for Decem- 
ber 1939 and January, February, March, April, and May 1940. The final report will be published as Bulle- 
tin No. 638. 

* Data from the Study of Consumer Purchases, Urban Series (see vol. I of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletins Nos. 642-647 and 649, also vol. IV of Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 648) confirm these 
findings and show considerable elasticity in expenditures for household operation at higher income levels. 
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Expenditures for furnishings and equipment showed a differen; 
tendency. ‘They were severely restricted at the lowest income level, 
where they amounted to only 2 percent of total expenditure. T},. 
percentage rose with income to a maximum of a little over 4 percep; 
at around the $2,000 family income level, but thereafter tended 
decline.‘ 


TaBLeE 1.—Annual Expenditures for Furnishings and Equipment, and for Household 
Operation ' by Income Level 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36} 























| 
Average expendi- | Percentage of tot) 
ture per family money expendi. 
for— ture for— 
Families with annual net income of— Desstde - | 
urnish- urnish- ae 
ings and —— ings and | oe — 
equip: | ‘eration | ©@4ip. | cation 
ment ? ment ? | ration 
RESET EGS FORE ST) FER USNC EPEC Ly A PRET TSO NED $60 $58 4.0 | 
0 SESSPCTESVEDS SSSR Ey ee ge LCs ORT 9 eT 13 20 2.0 | 
Ro SEGA SEs ET Ee Regn ee ee oS ge Re eee 28 30 3.3 | 
ES a a RS Se GE er a FPS 39 38 3.5 
a eh A A IE IN BE ltt Si SpE 55 49 4.0 | 
$1,500 to $1,800_.._._..._____- PEeD Pe ee, ee eee FT 70 63 4.3 | 
I take iemtbubnaeoe 77 77 4.1) { 
ES RELIES CNET LETT EIS Ra ,iul 90 92 4.2 | ’ 
$2,400 to $2,700._.._____ tn P PERN or ee i a “ 96 102 4.0 | { 
ES Pe eee eee re a eae 83 119 3.1 14 
eee ee ieee nae ORIG he nati 112 142 3.4 | 4.4 
| 








! Other than fuel, light, and refrigeration, which were included with wag, Fp 

2 Includes all purchases made during the year whether paid for or not. 1 price of goods purchased 
on installment (purchase price less trade-in allowance, if any, plus carrying charges, if any) is included 
here, regardless of balances owing on installment. 


At the low income levels the bare minimum for replacement of the 
most necessary household goods is about all that can be afforded. 
Families in somewhat better economic circumstances must also make 
replacements, but at least a part of their expenditure is directed 
toward additions to their stock of furniture and equipment, articles 
of the type which contribute to comfort and a few that partake of the 
nature of luxury consumption, chairs, tables, dressers, supplemented 
by inexpensive items of decoration in the form of curtains, table linen, 
floor coverings, lamps and pictures, in conjunction with a few con- 
venience items, such as electric refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. 
Once these things are achieved, there is little thought of their replace- 
ment until they wear out, within the income ranges of families studied 
in this investigation. Changing the style of home furnishings to 
express changes in the taste of the family members can be carric(! 
out by moderate-income families only with respect to inexpensive 
accessories, not for major items of furnishings. Consequently, thoug! 





‘ Similar tendencies were found in the Study of Consumer Purchases, Urban Series, where in most ci! ics 


the proportion of total expenditures going for furnishings and equipment reached a maximum at around 
$2,000 and then dropped off. (See references in footnote 3.) 
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jollar expenditures for this entire class of goods increase, their rela- 
ive tapering off suggests in general that basic needs have been met 
py the time the family incomes reach approximately $2,000 and that 
other needs are more urgent.® 

At higher income levels where it is possible to gratify the desire to 
purchase attractive pieces of electrical equipment, new curtains or rugs 
or furniture, these items are found to be in competition with such 
rivals for the family funds as an automobile, movies, and other 
recreational activities, and gifts to relatives. The relative dropping 
of in expenditures for furnishings and equipment at higher income 
levels shown in figure 2 is thus a complement of the sharp increases 
shown in some of the more expansible items of family expenditure. 


Family Home Expenditures by Income Level 


A picture of the total annual cost of operating a home can be had by 
adding the cost of furnishings, equipment, and operation to the current 
cost of housing proper,® including fuel, light and refrigeration (see 
fg. 3). For all the families covered in this survey this total cost was 
$528 or about $44 per month, and it claimed a third of total. family 
income. 


The total amount spent for the family home showed a clear tendency 
to be greater at higher incomes, averaging over $50 per month for 
those with incomes over $2,000, as compared with about $20 per 
month for families with annual incomes of $500 to $600 per year. 
The smaller amount claimed more than two-fifths of total family in- 
come at the lowest level mentioned. The larger sums spent at higher 
income levels did not represent such a large proportion. Indeed, for 
families with annual incomes of $3,000 and more they constituted 
only a quarter of the total income. A small part of the decline in the 
= proportion of income devoted to home expenditures after about the 
$2,000 mark is accounted for by the decline in the proportion spent 
for furnishings and equipment discussed earlier. In far larger part, 
however, it reflects the priority inevitably given to expense for 
shelter at the lower income levels, even at considerable sacrifice of 
other types of expenditure. At higher income levels, on the other 
hand, while there is a definite tendency to increase the amounts 
spent for housing proper, the increases are relatively smaller than 
those for certain other kinds of expenditure which are stinted or ab- 
sent entirely at lower incomes. 


' The findings in the Study of Consumer Purchases, Urban Series, showed that this tapering off continues 
up to about the $5,000 income level, when there is again an increase in relative expenditures for furnishings 
andequipment. (See references in footnote 3.) 

‘ For details of current expenditures for housing proper of the families here discussed see Housing Facilities 
and Expenditures of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in the Monthly Labor Review for April 1940. 
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The increase in amount spent per family at higher income levels 
for the family home is, however, much less sharp when calculated on 
a per person basis. In the present investigation, a very close relation- 
ship was found between number of earners and size of income. Thus 
families with larger incomes tended to be those with more than one 
adult earner, generally families with several adults and few children. 
Taking account of the number of persons sharing the housing pro- 
vided, it is seen that average amounts spent per capita doubled be- 
tween the $500 and $1,800 income levels, but thereafter increased little 
ifat all. This compares with a doubling in amounts spent per family 
from the $500 to the $1,800 income level and a more than tripling of 
expenditures at the highest income levels. 


TABLE 2.—Annual Family Home Expenditure, '! by Income Level 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36} 





: Average annual 
Average annual home expenditures perfamily | home expendi- 


tures per person 


we a " . | » | 
weten wes Total expenditure | Value of | Money expenditure 
Families with total | «+» ors0ns)\———_—_—_-———_| housing |___.___ = 
annual income of— ner ; | received | 


family | "t kind Percent | expendi- 
Percent | , oe | of total | ture— 
Amount | of total comet Amount | money amount 
| income ? | Ment in | expendi- | 
| owned | ture? | 
home | l 





Total Money 


expendi- 
ture *- 
amount 


| 


All families... ._- 3. 60 28 | 33.7 | | $485 


$135 


32.1 | $147 | 


$500 to $600 


| (6 | 27, 2 229| —35.: 81 | 74 
$600 to $900. -- 


3 

3. 18 3: 1 | 28 303 | 35. 6 104 | 95 
$900 to $1,200 3. 41 38. 3 | 35 | 386 | 34. 8 | 123 | 113 
$1,200 to $1,500 3. 54 " 35. 6 3Y 456 | 33. é 140 | 129 
$1,500 to $1,800 _- 3. 62 57: 33. 44 | 528 | 32. 158 146 
$1,800 to $2,100.___. 3. 76 | p28 .6 52 577 30. 167 153 
$2,100 to $2,400 4. 03 70: 30. 4 | 61 | 642 29. 174 159 
$2,400 to $2,700 4. 27 31 | 28. ; 56 | 675 | 28. 171 158 
$2,700 to $3,000 4. 37 26. 2 | 71 | 703 26. 177 161 
$3,000 and over... 4.81 9 | 67 | 813 25. 183 169 





' Annual family home expenditure includes the following items:(1) Average annual current housing expend- 
iture, which includes (a) rent paid by tenants, (b) taxes, assessments, interest, refinancing charges, insurance 
and repairs paid by home owners, but not payments on pare or permanent improvements to owned 
homes, (c) average annual value of housing received “‘in kind’’ from investment in owned home; (2) fuel, 
light, and refrigeration expenditures whenever these were not included in rental or ownership payments; 
(3) other bousehold operation yn pre e and (4) purchases of furnishings and equipment. 

ee as income the sum of money income and value of income received ‘‘in kind’’ from investment in 
owned home, 

‘ For these items of home expenditure, as for all other items purchased by the families surveyed, bills 
incurred during the year but unpaid were treated as money expenditures. Thus taxes due but unpaid are 
here included as money expenditures. Total amounts obligated for purchases on installment were treated 
as money expenditures. ‘The amounts owing but unpaid were taken into account in computing the net 
change in each family’s assets and liabilities over the year. 


Income, Family Size, and Consumption Level 
\ 
The type of home a family, has is clearly affected not only by the 


size of its income, but by the number, age, sex, and occupation of the 
persons for whom thatincome must provide. The families in this survey 
were classified therefore by consumption level; that is, by the amount 
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of the family’s total expenditure for the year per family member? It is 
With families so classified, the larger families tend in general {o fall Hm by ™' 
in the lower consumption levels and the smaller families in the higher fam declin 
levels. Some of the families at the lowest levels were small iy size, mg notab 
and had very low incomes. The majority, however, had incomes tong. MM true ‘ 
ing toward the average, and were thus classified because of the large fm cons 
number of persons dependent on those funds. On the average, {amily 
incomes were higher at the higher consumption levels.* 
The average income of the 14,469 families surveyed was $1,524 and Att 
of the families at certain consumption levels was as follows: F th 
Families with total annual unit expenditure of: Average intome " ld 
obe0 te 6008... . layed nui slea $1, 187 a 
RR ER ER 1, 596 class! 
LU? aay Omen) Segue oie Ele 
tt ee en en nen enn ee eee --------- name 
The details of expenditures for furnishings and equipment, and for MM dolla 
household operation, as well as those for housing proper, available for I percé 
the families studied, are thus classified by total expenditure per adul § sum 
equivalent. Differences between the housing expenditures of families I towe 
at successive consumption levels and at successive income levels are MM the ! 
shown by a comparison of table 3 with table 2. Whereas the total MM the 
home maintenance expenditure per person increased from $81 at the Mm equi] 
$500 to $600 income level to $177 at the $2,700 to $3,000 level, an MM cain 
increase of 118 percent, the percentage increase from the $200 to $300 Mi expe’ 
to the $1,000 to $1,200 unit expenditure levels was 349 percent. grea 
xpe 
TaBLe 3.—Annual Family Home Expenditure ', at Selected Consumption Levels‘ — | 
[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] ons 
: equi) 
Average annual home expenditure per family | . expe 
4 __| Average annua! xp 
home expendi Ke 
Average | Total expendi- | Valueof; Money expendi- | ture per person 
: Families with total |ioSeee | of. |______|recetved| | for « 
f penditure of— f pe | Peres in kind light 
, amily per from Percent) motal | Mone o 
: family Percent | invest- of total expend- | expend: dom 
s Amount of total ment in)Amount| money | jeg — ituret- 
income yoke nn yay g amount | amount opp 
Clea 
beer 3. 60 $528 33.7 $43 $485 32.1 $147) $135 whe 
$200 to $300... 1,187} 5.19 408 | 33.1 44 34) 315) | 2 pres 
$500 to $600. ....__. 1, 596 3. 13 558 34.0 44 514 32.4 178 Lt 
$900_......_. 1, 884 2. 38 665 34.5 43 622 32.5 279 21 sup] 
$1,100 to $1,200. 2,262| 221 734| 34.0 47) 737, 302) 435) wee 
iner 
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' 1 See footnote 1, table 2. 3 See footnote 2, table 2. | 
5 1 See footnote 7, below. 4 See footnote 3, table 2. rr: 
’ The terms “consumption level” and “economic level” are used to denote classification of families by famil: 
K; annual expenditure per unit for the total of all items of family expenditure. The unit used for this purpose numt 
is the equivalent adult male. Each member of the family, taking into account age, sex, and activity, is some 
counted as the appropriate decimal equivalent of anadult male. For fuller explanation, see article ‘In om, tion | 

Family Size, and Economic Level of the Family,” in Monthly Labor Review, January 1940, or Appendix the h 

of Bulletin No. 641. wg 


*See Monthly Labor Review, January 1940: Income, Family Size, and the Economic Level ofthe F amily. 
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[t is also notable that the percentage of total money outlay claimed 
by money expense for home maintenance shows little tendency to 
jecline at the higher consumption levels, as contrasted with the rather 
notable decline by income levels shown in table 2. This remains 
true despite the fact that family size is decidedly smaller at higher 
consumption levels than at higher income levels.’ 


Expenditures at Different Consumption Levels 


Attention may now be directed to consideration of the break-down 
of the family dollar going for furnishings and equipment, and house- 
hold operation. These data are presented in table 4 for families 
classified by consumption level.” 

Electrical equipment, furniture, and textile furnishings, in the order 
named, vie for the largest part of the furnishing and equipment 
dollar. Glassware, china, and silverware accounted for less than 3 
percent even at the highest consumption level. At the lowest con- 
sumption level shown, expense for textile furnishings (principally 
towels and bedding) exceeded electrical-equipment purchases. Here 
the necessity for replacement of these indispensable items precluded 
the purchase of all but relatively inexpensive pieces of electrical 
equipment. At intermediate consumption levels electrical equipment 
cdaimed the largest part, but at the highest level shown in table 4 
expenditures for furniture were greater. It is thus clear that the 
createst expansibility from low to high consumption levels appears in 
expenditures for furniture. They were six times as large at the highest 
consumption level shown in table 4 as at the lowest. Electrical 
equipment showed almost as great a tendency to increase, with 
expenditures over five times as great at the high as at the low level. 

For all families surveyed the two groups of items which accounted 
for over half of the total for household operation (other than fuel, 
light, and refrigeration) were cleaning supplies, and laundry and 
domestic service. The expenditures for these two items moved in 
opposite manner, however, from low to high consumption levels. 
Cleaning supplies bulked very large at the lowest consumption levels, 
where housewives necessarily did most of their own work. As the 
pressure on family funds relaxed, the total expenditure for cleaning 
supplies remained substantially unchanged, but there was a notable 
increase not only in the amount but in the proportion of the total 
household operation dollar going for laundry and domestic service. 





‘The small families at the upper consumption levels were comprised mainly of adults, as were the large 
families at the upper income levels. (Large families at low consumption levels included a considerable 
number of children not yet in the labor market. The small families at low income levels also contained 
some children but seldom more than one adult earner.) The small families of adults at the upper consump- 
tion levels, living relatively comfortably, apparently found the alternatives to spending of their money on 
the home less urgent than did larger families of adults with approximately the same family incomes. 

See footnote 7, p. 1356. 
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TaBLe 4.—Expenditures for Main Groups of Furnishings, Equipment and Hox s¢ hold 
Operation ' at Selected Consumption Levels * 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
























































93 | 3. 41 








matted 
Families with total annual Families with total anny) 
unit expenditure of— unit expenditure of 
AN |__ ‘i All a 
Item fami- | | fami- : 
lies | $200; $500 | $800 | $1,100] lies | $200 | $500 | $800 ¢1 jy, 
to | to to to to to to te 
$300 | $600 $1, 200 $300 | $600 | $900 $1 % 
Average expenditure per family Percentage distribution of 
expenditures 
| 
Furnishings and equipment, | 

SNES $59. 92 ($30. 14 |$63.45 ($98.98 $135.25 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 = jy 
RR A a 16.56 | 6.96 | 15.93 | 30.25 | 43.72] 27.6 | 23.1) 25.1 | 30.6 
Textile furnishings. 13. 95 8.66 | 14.53 | 19. 57 29. 91 23.3 | 28.7 22.9 19.8 
Glassware, china, and sil- 

SS RRR re 8B 1, 21 .57| 1.24] 1.83 3.72 2.0 LoL Bet 61.8 
Electrical equipment__.__.._| 18.39 | 7.23 | 20.95 | 32.26 | 38.65] 30.7| 24.0) 33.0| 32.6 % 
Miscellaneous equipment *__| 9.81 | 6.72 | 10.80 | 15.07 | 19.27] 164] 223] 17.0! 15.2 jy 
Household operation, total !.}$58. 31 |$38. 43 |$62. 44 |$86. 29 '$120. 09 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 14 
Water rent. 4.84| 5.16| 494| 463| 5.57 @3/ 134] 79| 54, 4 
SE ee ee 9.98 | 3.63 | 11.95 | 18.37 21.89 17.1 9.5 | 19.1 21.: g 
— and domestic serv- | 

SS Se 15.98 | 4.95 | 17.15 | 32. SY 58. 78 27.4 12.9 | 27.5 37. 49 
Paper, cleaning supplies, 

and matches. _........._.- 18.37 | 18.77 | 18. 54 | 18. 37 | | 17.52 31.5 48.9 | 29.7 21.3 14 
Stationery, postage, ete. ___- 3.48 | 1.86| 3.46 | 444) 501] 60] 48) 55/51 4? 
Interest on debts >...........} 2.29 1, 88 2. 37 3.19 | 3.70 3.9 4.9 3.8 3.7 | 
Insurance on furniture......| 1.45| .71| 1.67 | 200} 42] 25| 18| 27| 25 3: 
0 Ee ee eee 1. 92 | 1.47 | 2.36 | 2. 3.3 3.8 3.8 3.4 2.8 








' Excluding fuel, light. and refrigeration. 


? See footnote 7, p. 1356 


3 See table 8 for items included. 


* Includes only water rent paid for on 
5 Excluding interest on mortgage, which was treated 
on installment purchases, which were included as ex 


ment. 


tely from dwelling rent or by home owners. 


as expense for housing proper, and carrying ch irges 
nditures for the specific items 
Since many families borrow money for a variety of purposes, it is very difficult to allocate interes 
paid on such debts to the particular uses to which the money was put. 


urchased on instal 


Therefore, such sums as were re 


—— by the families interviewed have been included here in the total for household operation Phe j 


am serpti very small in Meveoer and may, if the reader desires, be subtracted from the total for household 
f such subtraction is made, the percentages shown in the table would, of course, have to | 


operation 


recomputed so that the total expenditure for household operation minus interest on debts would eq 


100 percent. 


Telephone service was the next greatest kind of household opers- 
tion expense and showed a strong tendency to increase at higher 


consumption levels. 


Expenditures for Household Operation," by Consumption Level 


A break-down of items of household operation in greater detail 


than shown in table 4 is presented in table 5. 


was $73 a year or about $6 per month. 
'! Excluding fuel, light, and refrigeration. 





Full-time domestic 
service is seen to be very rare among these families of wage earners 
and clerical workers even at the highest consumption levels. 
as was reported occurred usually in Southern cities and was no 
necessarily used for the entire year. 
hand, was a rapidly expanding item reported by as many as a fourth 
of the families at the highest consumption level shown in table 5. 
The average payments for service at that level per family spending 


Part-time service, on the other 


Such 
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Tas_e 5.—Expenditures for Selected Items of Household Operation ' at Selected 
Consumption Levels * 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 





Families with total an- 
nual unit expendi- 
ture of— 


Families with total annual 
unit expenditure of— 





| oF | 
$200 | $500 | $800 $1,100 $200 | $500 | $800 | $1,100 
to | to to | to to to |; to | to 
$300 | $600 | $900 |$1, 200) $300 | $600 | $900 | $1,200 
| | 











Average expenditure per family 
spending 3 


| | frm 
36. 2 | 34.9 1$12. 16 |$12.11 {$12.70 |$12. 79 
27.80 | 24.20 | 28.38 | 31.08 32. 05 


59.1 68. 
3.0 | 4. 90.91 | 31.82 | 80.32 |122.00 | 167.65 


Percentage of families spending 








: : 
| $15.96 


w 


Serene oe 


Water rent 

Telephone - - - . -- Tem 

pomestic service: Full time ‘ 
Part time _. 

Laundry out. Rs ‘ 

Interest on debts §___. 

Insurance on furniture 


— ae 

Nr aw oh 
ao 

oo 

. wm 09 


w 
morn Wh 


54.4 | 67. 
13.6 | 11. 
| 28.1 | 46. 


35.17 | 26.78 | 34.69 | 39.61 | 49.26 

20.27 | 17.09 | 20 97 | 23.46 | 32.74 

7.29| 5.55 | 7.32 | 7.83| 9.11 
j | 


CcoKHocKwn eo @ 


3 
4 | ' 
16.6 | 24.8 | 37.81 | 21.20 | 35.49 | 41.87 | 72.90 
7 
3 
2 


pet pet OD 
——s 

& 
oanore— © 


cont oF 











i Exeluding fuel, light, and refrigeration. 

2 See footnote 3, Be 1356. 

‘Average expenditure per family spending may be converted to average expenditure for all families by 
nultiplying the expenditure in question by the percent of families spending for the itein in question at the 
given consumption level. 

‘The annual figures cannot be divided by 52 to obtain weekly wage rate paid, since the average includes 
expenditures by families having full-time help for any portion of the year. 

‘See table 4, footnote 5. 


Payments for laundry sent out were reported by as many as 15 
percent of the families at the lowest consumption level. The amounts 
spent at that level, about 50 cents per week per family spending, 
indicate that for some families laundry service was limited to men’s 
collars or shirts. In some cases families sent curtains and blankets 
just once a year. Other families used “wet wash” service once in 
several weeks. At the highest consumption level for which data are 
shown in table 5, however, a much larger proportion of the families 
reported expense for laundry out and those spending averaged almost 
$1 per week. 

Expense for laundry soaps, starch, and bluing, not presented 
separately in the table, showed some tendency to be lower at higher 
consumption levels, a correlative of greater use of laundry services. 
Outlay for soap flakes and cleaning powders, on the other hand, was 
somewhat greater at upper levels. 


Furniture Expenditure, by Consumption Level 


The fact that major items of furnishings and equipment are bought 
only once a generation by these moderate-income families is con- 
firmed by the data in table 6 on percentage of families spending." 


"See footnote 7, p. 1356. 

"The scope of the investigation made it impossible to obtain an inventory of the furnishings and equip- 
ment owned by the families surveyed. It is, therefore, not known how many families had the use of any 
specific item of furniture, while data on repairs are only general and do not indicate kinds of fur- 
niture repaired. It is clear that many more families owned and used items of furniture than reported their 
purchase within the year. An inventory of certain major items of furnishings and equipment owned was 
obtained in the Study of Consumer Purchases. See Bureau Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 648, vol. IV. 
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In the furniture line, the highest proportion of families reporting o,. 
penditure for an item appears for tables (other than kitchen tables) 
and for living-room suites, each reported by 5.2 percent. From these 

figures it may be concluded that once in 20 years is the averave fro. 
quency for these families to make replacements or additions to thei, 
furnishings, once the household has been established.’ Beds rings 
were purchased by 4 percent of the families, or at the rate of onco in 9; 
years per family. Bedroom suites, couches, and daybeds were rp. 
ported by still smaller percentages of families, as were dining-rooy 
suites. Less than 2 percent of the families surveyed reported py. 
chase during a year’s period of such items as chiffoniers and chests 
dressers, benches and footstools, desks, bookcases and shelves, davyep. 
ports, and sideboards. 


TABLE 6.—Furniture Expenditures at Selected Consumption Levels ' 
[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 





ed 























Families with total annual Families with total annua) 
unit expenditure of— unit expenditure of 
All All a 

Item fami- fami- i 
lies | $200 | $500 | $800 |$1,100) Ties /s200 to} $500 to | $800 to | $1100 

$300 | $600 | $900 /$1, 200) $,120 

Percent of families spendin Average expen diture per family 
- B spending? 

Suites: vas  abebanee 6.2) 3.7 4.8 7.1 | 10.8 [$102.12 |$74.05 |$101.04 |$106.90 $15. 4% 
ae 3.5 1.8); 28 7.0 7.1 98.57 | 72.22 | 113.93 | 126.43 131.55 
ohien MOOUR.. 10iiecti 26) 11) 26) 5&5) 3.5] 75.00) 44.55) 69.62) 80.55 97.71 
I i necnh hia, <tc 2.0 1.2 2.2 2.2 3.2} 20.00 | 17.580 2. 91 19.09 | 38.12 
0 SES 27); 22) 25 3.0 2.3 15.19 | 12.73 19. 60 16.33 | 31.74 
Cots, cribs: Wood__. 2.2 1.1 3.7 3.0 1.5 10. 91 6. 36 10. 27 11. 67 8. 67 
SST ees ae 5 e, -4 .4 -6 10. 00 4.29 12. 50 35. 00 6. 67 
CA, Ee 4.0) 2.8 3.9} 4.5 5.6 12. 00 8. 93 12. 56 14. 44 13.04 
BIR 6.3 5 occa die- jisisck 6 -2 .6 -1| LO] 43.33 | 25.00 | 30.00 | 80.00 | 133.m 
Couches, daybeds.............. 2.6 18) 2.8 3.6 My 29. 23 | 26. 67 27. 86 23.06 | 12.8 
| Sb ETRE cee er eee 1.2 7 1.5 -8 2.1 14.17 | 14.29 18. 00 13. 75 5. 71 
Chiffoniers, chests__..........-. 1.5 —‘Teee* Soe e amt 15.33 | 11.43 | 13.33 | 11.11 | 00 

— eters -3 of an Py 0 10.00 | 20.00 30. 00 8, 57 0 
A EE 1.1 -5 1.2 2.8 2.1 19.09 | 16.00 22. 50 31. 43 42. 2 

tee een — jo song peteee: ee .2 9} 23 .7 8.75 | 10.00 8.89 5. 65 8 
Tables, except kitchen __ -| 5&2) 20) 5&8} 10.1 | 14.7 846) 4.00 8.28 | 11.88) 13.6 
Chairs: Wood_................-. 36) 22) 3.7) 41) 63 7.22 | 6.82 7. 30 9.2 14.9 
Upholstered... _.....-- 3.2 1.1 2.8) 7.1 9.8 19.38 | 12.73 18. 93 18. 59 26. 2 
B stools, footstools 1.2 -3/ 1.0] 22] 31 3.33 | 3.33 2. 00 4.55 | 22% 
Tea carts, wheel trays......___. 1; 0 2) 0 -71 10.00; 0 10. 00 0 14.9 
Stands, racks, costumers. _ _- 1.7 9} 1.8] 24] 63 4.12 | 2.22 3. 33 5. 00 7.4 
RR hi ES 5.1 2.4 4.8 8.2 | 11.9 21. 57 | 15.00 20. 42 21. 59 3. 87 
































1 See footnote 7, p. 1356. 
2See table 5, teoieiete 3. 


There was a clear tendency, however, for expenditures for the less 
strictly utilitarian items to be reported by a greater proportion 0! 
the families at the higher consumption levels. This was the case 
especially for tables for use elsewhere than in the kitchen, upholstered 
chairs, suites of furniture, stands, and costumers. Seven percent 0! 





4 Families which had not been housekeeping for at least 11 months during the year were exclude: {rom 
the investigation. Consequently, the averages presented in this article do not include the expenditures 
for furnishings and equipment of families setting up housekeeping. 
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more of the families at the higher consumption levels purchased 
jiving-room and bedroom suites, while less than 1 percent purchased 
couches or daybeds, 2 percent bought dressers or chiffoniers, and 1 
percent bought davenports. 

Expenditures for furnishings and equipment in any given year are 
subject to extremely wide variations from family to family. Since 
the majority of the items which come under this heading are at least 
semidurable in nature, families are usually able to adjust the level of 
their spending to the current family situation with regard to other 
demands on yncome. In general, young families in the process of 
building up their household equipment will spend more for furnishings 
than will those that have been long established. A family which has 
established a household may do without any new additions to its 
stock of goods in a year when its income is reduced or other demands 
are particularly urgent. Prices which will be paid for a given article 
also show a very wide range of possibilities; thus a table may cost 
anywhere from 59 cents to $100 or more, and couches and daybeds 
may be of inexpensive metal construction or may be expensive 
heavily upholstered pieces. It is important to bear in mind these 
variations in expenditures of any one family from year to year, and 
between two families in the price paid for a given type of article, 
which explain the irregularity in the averages despite the relatively 
large numbers of families upon which they are based. 

The items of furniture accounting for the largest outlays per family 
pending were suites of furniture for living rooms, bedrooms, or 
inng rooms. Davenports and couches came next in size of expend- 
iture. For all of these items, except couches, there was a marked 
endency for expenditure to be larger at higher consumption levels. 
he decline at the highest level in amounts for couches and daybeds 
per family spending, as well as the very high figure for davenports, 
ure probably explained by chance variation.” 


Expenditure for Electrical Equipment, by Consumption Level 


Electrical equipment ranges all the way from electric-light bulbs, 
purchased by the majority of families, to electric stoves, ironers, and 
mangles bought by less than 1 percent of the families surveyed. Light 

ulbs, items of relatively short durability, were the most frequently 
reported item. The next most frequently reported item was lamps, 
purchased by 11 percent of all families surveyed. A much higher 
proportion at high than at low consumption levels reported purchases 
of lamps, again confirming the suggestion that this is one item which 

“ For measures showing the relatively high variability in expenditures for furnishings and equipment as 
bompared with those of other types of family expenditures see tabular summary, table 24, in Bureau of 


Labor Statistics Bulletins Nus. 636, 637 (vols. I and II), 639, 640, and 641. 
's See footnote 15. 
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moderate income families replace more frequently than would }, 
absolutely necessary in order to introduce an element of varicty jy, 
their homes. Families at higher levels also permitted themselyos py, 
chases of much more expensive lamps. Ex 

It is striking that a higher percentage of all families surveyed », 


Expe 









































. ; . : frequ 
ported purchase of electric refrigerators and electric washing machi), rese 
(see table 7) than of any item of furniture (see table 6). The greg te 
contribution of these items to lightening the housewife’s tasks apj ae 
facilitating more pleasant living for the entire family is witnessed by Re 
these figures. Expenditures for refrigerators follow the pattern for, table 
luxury item much more than do washing machines. There was , Such 
much greater increase in proportion of families reporting purcliase of in | 
refrigerators at the higher consumption levels. The relatively small perio 
increase in expenditures for washing machines is explained by greate ial 
use of laundry services at higher consumption levels (see table 5) pam 
Taste 7.—Expenditures for Electrical Equipment, at Selected Consumption Lewiim '° be 

[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] M 

: — amet 

Families with total annual Families with tota! annual Expe 
unit expenditure of— unit expenditure of - 
All —j Al |— —_—- , mur 
fami- fami- 
lies $200 $500 $800 $1,100 lies $200 | $500 $800 = $1.18 oTea 
Item to to to | to to | to | to t sd 
$300 $600 | $900 | $1,200 $300 $600 $900 | $1.2% are t 
— whe 
: . y :) j > or family 
Percentage of family spending Average — r family essel 
Vacuum cleaners... --...-- - 4.3 1,7 5.9 8.6 9. 1 [$44.19 |$49. 41 [$43.89 [$45.00 | $65.4 
Refrigerators (electric) - - _-_-- 5.8 1.3 6.8 | 11.2] 12.0 [168.62 [165.38 |164. 26 [178.57 | 169.% 
Electric stoves, hotplates___-- .7 2 .6 1.8 .5 | 54.29 | 20.00 | 65.00 | 42.22 | 1044 
Washing machines--.._-.--.-- 5.7 4.8 5.9 5.2 7.8 | 62.63 | 57.92 | 63.39 | 58.27 | 63.4 
EPPS Pee ere rnene 6.6 6.9 7.2 6.7) 1.2] 409) 3.04] 431] 448) 47 
Ironers, mangles-_--.---------- .3 0 .4 0 0 43.33 |.......] 42.50 
Rarer ee 1.7 6 2.0 3.3 2.1] 6.47 | 6.67) 5.50] 7.27 
Sewing machines (electric) - - 1.0 4 1.1 1.5 1.0 | 77.00 | 85.00 | 57.27 | 80.67 | mo 
IN 6 5 aicisinnin < 44 od < inital 3.8 1.7 4.4 4.7 8.9] 2.37 176 | 2.27) 2.98 . 
eee ae 4.9 12. 6 16.6 | 26.8 5.94 3. 47 §.55 | 7.41 
i tnntietinnnganmncagh 57.6; 53.0] 59.8) 60.8) 55.0] 134] 100] 1.34] 1.53 
ta en nalttnesaipraniingn 4.4 1.9 4.8 7.2 12.7 6.36 | 2.63 5.00 | 7.64 
































1 See footnote 7, p. 1356. 
2 See table 5, footnote 3. 


Electric irons were purchased by about 1 percent more families 
than bought washing machines. Their primely utilitarian nature ' 
indicated by the failure of the percentage of families purchasing ‘0 
increase at higher consumption levels. 

There was practically no increase in the average outlay per family 
spending for washing machines and electric refrigerators at high! 
consumption levels. In purchasing such substantial items, th 
families tend to pay as much as they think is required to obtain a! 
article of reasonably good durability, and large enough for the family 
needs, if necessary, extending their payments over a longer period 0! 
time. 
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Expenditures for Textile Furnishings, Silverware, China and 
Glassware, Etc., by Consumption Level 


Expenditures for utilitarian items which must be replaced rather 
frequently, such as brooms, brushes, mops, towels and sheets, are 
presented in table 8. Such items, by their nature, are purchased by 
a relatively large proportion of families and show little tendency to 
increase at higher consumption levels. 

Relatively expensive and more durable items of textile furnishings, 
tableware, and miscellaneous equipment also appear in table 8. 
Such items as mattresses, blankets, linoleums, curtains, table porce- 
ain ware, and glassware are purchased with expectation of a longer 
period of service, and consequently are purchased in any 1 year by a 
smaller proportion of families. These are items for which expendi- 
tures, When made, are fairly substantial, and show some tendency 
to be greater at higher consumption levels. 

Many of the items listed in table 8 contribute more to the 
amenities of living than to comfort in the physical sense of the term. 
Expenditures for such items as rugs, inlaid linoleum, silverware, 
mirrors, pictures, clocks, and ornaments show a clear tendency to be 
greater per family spending at upper consumption levels. These 
are the items which are somewhat more likely to receive larger outlays 
when increased family funds permit some supplementing of barest 
essentials, 
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TasLe 8.—Expenditures for Furnishings and Equipment at Selected Cons, Lmption 
Levels ! 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 






























































a 
Families with total an- Families with tota! anny) 
an nual unit expenditure of— wh unit expenditure of— 
sats ‘Nes | $200 | $500 | $800 |s1, 100] ‘ties’ + Tad 
,1 ies , 
ag CC ie 
Average expenditure per {amily 
Percentage of families spending spending ‘o. ) 
Textile furnishings 
Carpets, rugs._............_._.____] 15.2 | 11.4 | 16.9 | 18.6 | 27.1 [$26.45 |$17. 46 |$26.04 |$31. 0: . 
pS ae eee 6.7) 52) 54/] 69] 3.5] 11.93 | 11.35 | 11.85 | 15. 3 " 
a. floor coverings........... 87] 7.6] 86) 86] 697 839) 882) 826) 7.9) 
Ses eee. See 9.7) 92) 8&7] 11.2) 11.2 | 16.80} 14.02 | 15.98 | 16.07 g 
ee ; 27] 1.4] 27] 45] 207 333] 286] 296! 3.56 
ees eee 15.4 | 14.7} 161) 162/145] 610] 5.65] 602)! 6.48 Y 
al ee. 3.8] 3.1 4.2) 5.0] 48] 5.53] 4.84 5.48 | 6. 4 
i -| 29.3 | 21.6 | 29.8 | 33.9 | 34.3 4. 30 3. 66 4.40 5.19 8 
ETE 21.9 | 16.6 | 23.3 | 23.4 | 25.0 1. 87 1. 63 1.97 2. 14 6 
Bedspreads, couch covers... ...... 10.0) 7.2) 100/129) 2.6] 42) 306) 430) 612 8 
Tablecloths, napkins, doilies: 3 
SS, SE 9.9 8.9 | 10.1 | 11.1 | 10.5 1,92 1.35 2. 08 2. 70 4g 
Leb ehawddbedeb cs\sse ae 3.0 9) 28) 53) 7.41] 3.67 1.11 3. 21 3.77 97 
cE es ae ee 66; 43) 59] 7.9/ 17.6] 1.67] 116] 1.60] 2.41 f 
Cotton turkish..._.....____] 31.8 | 30.6 | 31.6 | 35.4 | 35.3 1.79 1. 41 1. 99 1. 92 { 
Other cotton.............1 83] 80] 80] 89] 16.4 1. 08 . 88 1. 25 1. 46 { 
Table runners, dresser scarfs _._ __. 41} 24] 48] 7.7)120] 220 .83 | 1.88] 2.60 , 
Curtains, draperies...............- 31.6 | 21.6 | 32.5 | 41.1 | 57.4] 5.95 | 3.66 | 6.37 )| 7.83 0.56 
Disheloths, cleaning cloths.__._.-. 19.5 | 11.7 | 22.7 | 30.1 | 30.3 . 62 . 43 . 62 . 66 ; 
PRES E LS  S  pere 10.7; 9.8} 10.4} 10.5) 13.7] 3.74 2.86 | 4.62) 5.33 7.0 
Silverware, china, and glassware 
China or porcelain, table__.....__. 13.9 | 13.6 | 12.2 | 16.2 | 14.7 | $4.60 | $2.65 | $5.25 | $5.74 ¢ 
= he ARR ise 16.4 | 13.5 | 16.6 | 17.6 | 17.9 12 .74 1, 45 1. 88 r 
Tableware: Silver ._............._. 3.4) 22) 42) 40) 4917 853] 3.64) 6.67 | 12.25 § 
| SSSR Sa 1.0 .8 .8 2.1 1.7 3. 00 1, 25 5. 00 1. 90 
ek elke ck Se eh sk pengwes 1.8 1.1 2.1 1.9 m 2. 22 1. 82 1.90 2.11 6 
Miscellaneous furnishings and equipment 
Mirrors, pictures, clocks, orna- 
ETRE SES SE A 10.9 | 6.1 | 10.3 | 16.1 | 20.0 | $2.75 | $1.48 | $2.82 | $3. 54 $5.9 
Carpet sweepers. -.-...............- 2.9 -7] 29] 51) 5&5] 3.57] 420] 483] 3.53 4. Of 
ms, 2 62.1 | 67.1 | 58.0 | 58.5 | 52.6 1.16 1.15 1. 21 1. 25 3 
Dustpans, pails, etc_....._....._-. 11.3 | 12.0/10.3/)10.4] 8&4 44 . 33 .49 . 58 95 
Gas refrigerators -~................. 4 om .6 9 .7 [215.00 | 85.00 1211. 67 (223. 33 4.0 
ET ea 2.7; 28) 25) 20) 1.7] 18.89 | 18.21 | 14.80] 26.00) wo 
Stoves and ranges (not electric).._.| 8.4 8.7 7.8 | 10.0 | 11.3 | 46.07 | 37.70 | 53.59 | 55.00 | 64.8 
hocuintll 8.6] 8.1 8.5 7.6 5.7 2. 09 1.73 1.88 | 3.55 z 
Pots, pans, cutlery................ 24.7 | 20.5 | 23.5 | 26.6 | 23.9] 2.47] 1.37] 2.38] 3.27 7.9 
Tubs, boards, wringers____........ 6.5] 7.4) 45] 53] 5.27 1.00] 1.08] 1.11 |] 1.32) 1.3 
Ironing racks, baskets____. 48) 29) 58) 62) 66] 1.46] 1.38) 1.55] 161) 19 
pe ow fae dye emer 9 .61 1.0] 1.0 0 | 14.44 | 12.00 | 17.00 | 12.00 | 
Baby carriages, gocarts........._.. 28) 26) 3.9) 23) 3.8] 12.86 | 10.00 | 13.85 | 13.48 | 29.47 
, hand bagrage Sls iecdiadet 24| 1.0] 21] 41] 27] 417] 3.00] 3.33] 4.15) 12% 
Household tools, ladders, cans_.__. 6.7) 3.9) 5.7] 85] 627 2111] 1.54) 211] 2.47 § 
» Wire screens, 
eibiat tind siindtile Acedmanenneniutil 15.5 | 17.0 | 14.3 | 16.91} 13.0] 3.81 2.29; 4.06) 6.69) 8&8 
Lawn mowers, garden equipment.| 5.2| 45/| 5.4] 5.6) 65] 3.65! 267/ 3.52/ 4.82) 44 
SS 2 EIS 7.1 3.2] 81/)11.3 |} 9.2] 7.89] 5.94] 8.77 | 10.80) 104 
































between textile furn of linen and cotton were those reported by the hous wives 
themselves. It is — that some of the items reported as linen 7 have been part linen and pat 
cotton. The item towels includes dish towels as well as hand towels. The — - expenditures {or 
all kinds of towels may be added to obtain total towel expenditures regardless of fiber he percentages 0! 


are not additive, however, since the same family may have reported purchase of mor« [180 
one kind of 
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Family Expenditures for Housefurnishings 
Purchases on the Installment Plan 


In the tabulation of data on increases and decreases in installment 
obligations, separate figures were secured on changes in obligations 
for automobiles and “other” items. No distinction was made in the 
tabulations of changes in amounts due on furnishing and equipment 
as compared with clothing, jewelry, or other articles which families 
might buy on the installment plan. Inspection of the returns from 
individual families shows, however, that major items of furnishings 
and equipment account for the bulk of such installment purchases 


Taste 9.—Changes in Debts Payable to Firms Selling on Installment Plan for Goods 
Other Than Automobile, at Selected Consumption Levels ! 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 





Families having net 
increase in installment 
obligations 


Families having net 
decrease in installment 
obligations 





Families with total annual unit expenditure of— 


Percentage 
of families 


Average 
amount 
per family 


Percentage 
of families 


Average 
amount 
per family 


having in- 
crease ? 


having de- 
crease ? 











$74. 69 | 


49. 87 
76. 48 
106.82 | 
155.70 | 


$77. 26 


53. 69 
86. 38 
100. 72 
94. 49 











$300 to $900 
$1,100 to $1,200... _- 











| See footnote 7, p. 1356. 
1 Average for all families, whether having increase or decrease, may be computed by multiplying the item 
in question by the corresponding percentage at the given consumption level. 


Note.—Ifa family bought a refrigerator or other item on the installment plan during the year of the study, 
the entire cost of the refrigerator ‘purchase price less trade-in, if any, plus carrying charges, if any) was 
treated as family expenditure. The amounts shown in tables 6 and 7, thus represent total obligations, 
whether paid or not, for the year. Any balance unpaid at the end of the schedule year was tabulated as 
increase in obligations to firms selling on the installment — Correspondingly, installment payments for 
items bought during the previous year were tabulated as decrease in obligations to firms selling on the install- 
ment plan. These figures, together with those for other debts and investments, were used to compute the 
net change in the family’s assets and liabilities for the year. Expenditures for a refrigerator or other item 
bought on the installment plan during the year, for which payments were completed before the end of the 
year, would appear only as an item of equipment expense and would not be tabulated under the heading of 
increase or decrease in installment obligations. 


A general idea of the extent of installment purchase of furnishings 
and equipment can be gained from table 9. It must be borne in mind 
that those figures include only increases and decreases in installment 
obligations on, all types of goods bought on installment except auto- 
mobiles, and that they do not include installment purchases com- 
pletely paid off during the year. Nevertheless, they do tell a large 
part of the story of installment sales. 

A fourth of the families reported net increases in installment 
obligations (other than for automobile) for the year, while only a 
tenth reported net decreases. In times of complete economic stability, 
it might be expected that some families would be making new com- 
mitments and others paying off old ones in about equal proportions, 
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so that the percentage having net decreases and those having jo 
increases might tend to cancel each other. Even in normal periods 
however, the element of secular growth and expanding markets wo\, 
tend to result in an excess of new commitments over liquidation of o|; 
obligations. The disparity in 1934-36, however, is probably gre 
than would be explained by that factor alone. 

A change in marketirg practice during the middle 1930’s is of jy. 
portance in explaining the excess of families having increases oye, 
those having decreases in obligations.'? This was the liberalizatioy jy 
installment terms offered by retail firms in 1933, which remained in 
effect until 1937. A further explanation is the situation in which 
these families found themselves during the period of the business cycl: 
during which the study was made. The period was one of partial 
recovery from several years of severe depression and unemployment 
All of the families surveyed had succeeded in staying off the relic{ 
rolls and all had at least one employed earner and minimum incomes 
of $500. Such families, many of whom had deferred purchases of «|| 
but minimum housekeeping items for several years, were feeling more 
and more the need of replacements or actual additions to their stock 
of furnishings and equipment. They were thus likely to decide to 
undertake such purchases when attractive terms were offered. 

The amounts paid off per family with a net decrease in obligations 
were greater at low consumption levels than the new amounts in- 
curred by families at the same levels having net increases in obliga- 
tions. This conservatism in the size of new commitments made does 
not disappear until the higher consumption levels are reached. 


ater 


~ 





’ The cashing of the s6ldier’s bonus bonds in June 1936 was not an important factor, since the latest mont 
for which data for any family were obtained was May 1936. As the law was enacted in January 1936, a few 
families may have made commitments in anticipation of receiving additional funds in June. 
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National Income 


sTATE AND REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN INCOME 
PAYMENTS, 1929 TO 1938 


PER CAPITA income payments in the United States as a whole 
fell from $679 in 1929 to $376 in 1933, rose to $566 in 1937, and 
declined to $515 in 1938. When price changes are considered, the 
per capita income of 1937 was roughly equivalent in purchasing power 
to the per capita income of 1929. Variations by States in per capita 
income payments in 1938 are indicated by the extremes of $205 in 
Mississippi and $822 in New York. These and related facts on 
income payments by States are brought out in a recent study by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. ! 

There was a significant regional shift in the amount of income per 
capita between 1929 and 1938. For the country as a whole, per capita 
income payments in 1938 were 75.8 percent of 1929. In the South- 
eastern States (Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida), per capita payments in 1938 were 
85.8 percent of 1929. In the North Central industrial States (Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, and Missouri), the per capita income in 1938 was 
only 68.8 percent of 1929. (See table 1.) 


TasLe 1.—Indexes of Per Capita Income Payments in Major Geographical Areas, 
1929-38, and Range of State Payments, 1938 ! 





Indexes of per capita income payments Range of 

_| State per 
capita 
income 

| 1929 1932 1933 1936 | 1937 1938 | payments 
in 1938 


8 





75. 


Total continental United States de 100.0 


he + 


Northeastern States.. bi 
North Central—industrial States ais 
North Central—industrial and _ agricultural | 
States oe ; .8| 51.6 
North Central—agricultural States . Has . 50. : 53.6 
Southeastern States ___- — ’ 59. 58. 1 
South Central States i f | ' 5A. ¢ 52. 2 
Western States... : r | ‘ 59. : 56. 8 














! For source, see footnote 1 below. 

? Northeastern States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and District of Columbia. North Central—industrial 
States: Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri. North Central—industrial and agricultural States: Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. North Central—agricultural States: lowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. Southeastern States: Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida. South Central States: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. Western States: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California. 

’ District of Columbia not included. See text. 





'U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Survey of Current Business, April 1940, pp. 8-15: 
Income Payments to Individuals, by States, 1929-38, by John L. Martin. (Reprinted.) 
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There are wide variations by States in wages and salaries as L per. 
centage of all income payments. In the country as a whole, salaries 
and wages in 1938 formed 59.1 percent of total income payments. |, 
the North Central industrial States, wages and salaries were 6] ¢ 
percent of the total, and in the North Central agricultural States ({ow,, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas), only 48. per- 
cent. The amount of income paid out in the form of wages and salaries 
is comparatively large in the more highly organized and industrialize, 
regions, and comparatively small in the agricultural regions, espec lally 
in areas of small farms where farm operators do a large proportion of 
their own work. In the latter type of areas, entrepreneurial wit). 
drawals are exceptionally large. (See table 2.) 


TaBLe 2.—Percentage Distribution of National Income Payments in Major Geographical 
Areas by Type of Payment, 1938 ' 





le 


| Entre re- 
Area ? a pos neurial de aa in 
wages income drawals terest, et: 











Total continental United States.............2-222-2-2-2-2.| 7.9) 17.6 ) 
Northeastern States____.__. stabodidesbbeoeddgteh.Lccktdccouecce 60.7 6.5 12.1 | 20.7 
North Central—industrial States............._._....._. apectinpe 61.6 7.9 14.1 16.4 
North Central—industrial and ee —_ 0 Pa FEF - 61.4 8.4 17.2 | 13 

North Central—agricultural S Sinmeprowppetpee 48.0 7.4 34. 6 10 

| SESE SEE TSA RS SS 007 a Ee eee 58.9 6.7 22. 4 12.( 
South Central States...................-...-....... bne sthigi cums 53.0 7.2 26. 5 13.; 
, | Eee FoF RAPES TOS ES bg REGL ME SEL OREN Sey el 57.6 7.2 20.0 | 15. 














1 For source, see footnote 1, p. 1367. 
? For States included in each area, see table 1, footnote 2. 

In all States, wages and salaries combined formed the largest item 
of income payments, but the proportion varied widely. On the one 
extreme, in three States, more than 65 percent of total payments were 
received as wages and salaries; and on the other extreme, the residents 
of seven States derived less than 50 percent of their income from wages 
and salaries. (See table 3.) 

In addition to wages and salaries, there is a type of income described 

“other labor income” (tables 2 and 3). Under this heading, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce, in its studies of nation’ income, includes 
“pension payments to individuals under independent plans sponsore( 
by private employers, compensation payments to individuals on 
account of industrial injuries, adjusted service certificate disburse- 
ments, direct relief payments, benefits under social-security prograiis, 
and similar items.”’ A considerable part of ‘other labor income’’ !:1s 
consisted, therefore, of payments to others than wage earners :1( 
salaried workers. Entrepreneurial withdrawals consist of ‘‘sums 
taken by self-employed individuals who are owners and operators of 
unincorporated enterprises. These withdrawals include the earnings 
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of the individual for his labor and management, as well as return on 
invested capital.” Entrepreneurial withdrawals are mainly in farm- 
ing and the service professions. 


‘TaBLe 3.—Income Payments by Type of Payment and by States, 1929-38 ' 


{In millions of dollars] 





1029 | 1982 | 1063 1937 | 1938 1929 | 1982 | ao8s | 1097 | 1008 
Type of payment 





| 
ae Alabama Arizona 








fith...<teaeeosencoaaedl | 393 136 | 132 


Salaries and wages. . a 83 
Other labor income ll 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 25 
Dividends, interest, ete......| 7 64 13 

















Californi 





Telth...ccsenapuabocce—o-- | : 5, 3, 506 | 3,326 | 5,317 


Salaries and wages -.-.--..--- 144 2,117 | 1,920 | 2,957 
Other labor income 66 107 132 260 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 80 587 623 | 1,038 
Dividends, interest, etc... _-_. 24 7 695 651 | 1,062 



































Colorado Connecticut 





we 383 951 | 907 | 1,382 


Salaries and wages.._.._..___| 566 547 867 
Other labor income 23 5s 22 29 48 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals | i : 5 : 87 83 128 
Dividends, interest, ete... __| ; iy 276 248 339 





























District of Columbia 








ee ee oe | | | 776| 760 


Salaries and wages-- _- | 134 ; ‘ 543 
Other labor income 2 : § j 11 | 34 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 23 | 61 
Dividends, interest, ete. __- 54 | 139 | 122 














1: =. 


Salaries and wages _-.._-.---- 
Other labor income__...__- 

Entrepreneurial withdrawals | ‘ 110 
Dividends, interest, etc 62 


























Illinois 





| a 
| 5 3, 542 | 3,326 | 5,260 | 4,747 


Salaries and wages.__.____- | 2,338 | 2,130 | 3,305 | 2,948 
Other labor income. | | 143 | 169 270 317 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals_ 463 528 7 715 
Dividends, interest, ete... ._.| j . 598 499 908 767 


' For source, see footnote 1, p. 1367. 
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TABLE 3.—Income Payments by Type of Payment and by States, 1929-38—C 
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Ontinued : 
| TABLE 
ad * Ulett i a 
1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 19 in oo 
| | | | 5 
Type of payment | 5 SES Tes obese 2 | 
Indiana Iowa Ty 
ie "] ae a 
Total. ....-. sh cieinidiaenddieabite .---| 1,896 | 1,050 | 1,027 | 1,782 | 1, 584 | 1,366 714 752 | 1,1 . 
To al 
Salaries and wages...........| 1,806] 682] 648 1,194] 953) 677 | 438 a7 | su | os 
ther labor income____.._.__. ‘ 34 | 7 «2 ME calaries | 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 340 180 204 353 | 319 | 513 157 268 44 43 — la 
Dividends, interest, ete... ._- 217} 135} 119} 200] 173 | 157 | 90) 73) 119 gg patrepr 
<a ms a a Dividen 
Kansas | Kentucky 
| EAE See 1,032 | 557} 557] 847] 771| 961) 568| 522), a9 - 
| | ‘otal. - 
Salaries and wages...........| 534 335 | 298 408 | 399) 560) 322) 308| 473 44 m 
Other labor income ____- : 19 24 | 29 48 | Sl; 18) 31 | 36) ' Salaries 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 350 131 | 169) 278 219 256 | 131 191 255 Other le 
Dividends, interest, ete......| 129 | 67; G1; 3; 102 | 127) 84 77 | 108 Entrept 
| | S| a Oe | a wre | Divider 
Louisiana | Maine 
a. 864 | 526 | 498 | 811 | 807 | 463 | 320 310 429 
| T ital 
oot pat saan sbdotmered | . x = = = - . | _ 256 , 
ther labor income......._.-- > | 3 | 5 | 19 Salaries 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 196 92 91 169 | 172 M4 47 | 49 7 Other | 
Dividends, interest, ete... -__- 124 81 67 129 | 114 | 85 68 | 62 | 77 6 Entrep 
ae, ne O Re eee Divide 
Maryland | Massachusetts 
—“ > a je Ce Be 
te ee 1,112 | 783 | 732 | 1,092 | 999 | 3,681 | 2,606 | 2,380 | 3,148 2.0 | 
Tota 
Salaries and wages...........| 706 463 429 661 | 608 | 2,409 | 1,547 | 1,423 | 1,933 765 
Other labor income________- } 13 23 28 42) 53] 52 98 110 | 183 r Salarie 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 136 RS 91 142 129 345 238 219 | 306 Other 
Dividends, interest, ete... _. 257 209 | 184 247 209 875 723 637 | 726 ip Etre 
aa ER, SR on es Te Divid 
Michigan Minnesota 
: | | | ae 
ON sina criti . ee 3,610 | 1,903 | 1,665 | 3,355 | 2,808 | 1,461 QOA | 879 | 1,417 ' 
: Tota 
sete sap -sene------ 2, - we 1, - 2, = — = 7? | 6 | 770 ; 
ther labor income _._____-- 7 ‘ 20 | 34 | 99 Salari 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 436 246 242 447 375 390 162; 211 378 Other 
2” Dividends, interest, ete... __- 636 267 176 439 366 194 130 | 116 170 ates 
| Divic 
if ect 
if Mississippi Missouri 
‘ | —— r —E 
RR RY Gina aS he =, 535 263 253 435 | 417 | 2,228 | 1,370 | 1,289 | 1,865 oil 
‘ota 
4 Salaries and wages...__...._- 257| 140] 126] 191| 178] 1,420| 869 ) 785 | 1,084 | 1,0 - 
. Other labor income __________- 9 17 21 36 | 39 30 48 52 104 Sa 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 223 83 86 172 167 453 231 | 257 377 Othe 
: Dividends, interest, etc_____- 46 23 20 36 33 325 222 195 300 Rate 
| ivi 
| Montana Nebraska 
ES aoe 5 eae 350 173 183 327 | 282 789 408 
Salaries and wages... -___-. sail | 213 118 105 185 164 370 248 
Other labor income_._._.____. 5 8 12 26 30 10 14 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals_| 101 29 49 89 | 64 | 316 95 
Dividends, interest, ete. __- | 31 18 17 27 | 24 | 93 51 
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—Income Payments by Type of Payment and by States, 1929-38—Continued 





—_— 


Type of payment 


gglaries and wages... .. 
Other labor income __. 
fntrepreneurial withdrawals 
Dividends, interest, etc 


Salaries and wages. ....- 
— labor income. 

repreneurial withdrawals 
wide nds, interest, etc 


eae ee eo 


Salaries and wages. - - 

Other labor income... 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 
Dividends, interest, etc. 


Salaries and wages... -.- 
Other labor income... _- 


Entrepreneurial withdrawals _| 


Dividends, interest, etc... 


Telsessacs 


Salaries and wages. .-. 

Other labor income__- 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 
Dividends, interest, etc... 


pS 
Salaries and wages 

Other labor income_. 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 
Dividends, interest, etc 


Salarics and wages 
Other labor income 


Entrepreneurial withdrawals-| 


Dividends, interest, etc 


1929 1932 


| 


| | } | 
| 1933 1937 | 1938 | 1929 1932 | 
| 4a 





Nevada 








| 7,177 | 4, 258 3,000 | 6,002 





9 | 


1933 | 


1937 | 1938 


New Sete 





= 


| 


127 | 





New Jersey 


2, 235 


2, 013 | 2, 812 


142 
332 


572 


New York 


, 176 | 8, 502 (11,515 
5, 386 

246 
1, 060 
2, 484 


4,875 | 
349 
993 

| 2, 285 


6, 766 


| 1,445 
| 2,715 


North Dakota 


126 149 234 
74 97 

8 28 
56 | 96 
ll 13 


Oklahoma 


556 | 569 | 867 
331 | 304 
36.| 35 

159 

71 


Pennsylvania 


1, 766 | 


589 | 


2, 604 


1, 638 
162 | 
325 | 
479 | 


10, 684 | 

6, 361 | 
675 | 

1, 376 


2, 272 | 


210 





2, 556 
191 | 
416 | 
836 | 


4, 006 | | 2, 744 | 
114 | 


763 | 453 
1, 426 | 947 
| 


266 
677 


1, 099 


South Carolina 


499 


294 
31 
135 
39 


3, 950 | 


5, 358 


3, 322 
493 
621 
922 


471 


| 275 
39 
122 
35 





202 


126 | 


6 | 


‘| 
9 | 


275 
168 
14 | 
34 | 


181 


93 | 
15 
55 | 


‘ 


North Carolina 


992 589 
595 | 367 

ll 21 
283 128 
103 73 


2, 751 


1, 811 
99 
353 | 
488 | 
| 


637 


376 
29 
157 | 


io | 
Ohio 


2, 653 


1, 750 
142 
353 | 
408 | 


Oregon 


Rhode 


19 
32 | 
9 
11 


Island 


1, 063 


583 | 
40 | 
313 | 
127 | 


4, 468 


2, 929 
227 
641 
671 


16 
59 


4 


16 


365 
| 
223 | 
13 
29 
100 








494 
314 


24 | 
42 | 
114 


South Dakota 





135 | 


159 


79 | 

12 | 
56 | 
12 | 


| 

227 | 

103 | 
29 
80 


15 


228 


106 
29 
80 
13 
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TABLE 3.—Income Payments by Type of Payment and by States, 1929-38—Continueg 











































































































sana 
1939 1932 1933 | 1937 | 1938 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 193 1938 
Type of payment Canes’ 
Tennessee Texas 
A ee RR Ae a. 916) 522) 505] 880/ 819 | 2.672 | 1,587 | 1,585 | 2.637 > w 
Salaries and wages... ........ S71) 326) 327) 524) 485 | 1,404) 947) 863 | 1,331 | 1 35 
Other labor income__..._..... 16 28 29 46 58 32 55 GO} 122) ‘jy 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 229 108 92 213 194 750 349 418 698 619 
Dividends, interest, ete... ... 100 60 57 97 82 | 396 236} 235] 486 43 
Utah Vermont 
, A a See. Fee: 280 157 158 259 246 217 141 132 18] ’ 
Salaries and wages. --......_- 184 104 95 158 147 129 79 73 104 4 
Other labor income. ___....... 3 6 ll 17 23 3 5 6 8 i] 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 61 26 33 56 51 48 28 27 38 6 
Dividends, interest, ete. ..... 32 21 19 28 25 37 29 26 31 R 
Virginia Washington 
» EE AR ey ae 994 672 622 | 1,001 952 | 1,130 650 626 | 1,032 
Salaries and wages__......__- 645 433 406 606 583 749 432 392 635 
Other labor income__...__.__- 14 22 25 42 49 15 25 35 66 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 227 126 107 210 198 220 113 125 203 
Dividends, interest, ete_..__. 108 91 84 143 122 146 80 74 128 
West Virginia Wisconsin 
pe eS eo Re ine 792 472 464 768 687 | 1,906 | 1,061 | 1,010 | 1, 664 1, 519 
Salaries and wages.._..._.__. 582 335 331 528 450 | 1,197 661 599 983 803 
Other labor income____.._____ 10 16 32 43 61 24 44 64 QR 12 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals. 114 67 54 112 105 411 184 205 364 
Dividends, interest, etc_____- 86 54 47 85 71 274 172 142 219 
Wyoming 
Ee ee ae 156 91 et ie § eee ee eee 
Salaries and wages... ._...._- 98 60 53 79 | San ages wee , 
Other labor income ...._.___- 2 3 4 10 )\ eee SE: ers 
Entrepreneurial withdrawals 44 19 27 46 __ 5 era ae: wer ae 
Dividends, interest, etc_..__- 12 9| 0] 15) 13|....... eperty en es 




















The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce points out that 
per capita income is derived by dividing an estimate of total income 
payments by an estimate of population and that some margin of error 
must be recognized because of the limitations of the available sources 
of information. Bias occurs in some instances from the necessary 
assignment of wage and salary income to the State in which the pay- 
ments are made. Computed per capita incomes for the District of 
Columbia, for example, are much larger than actual per capita incomes 
because of the high proportion of persons who work in Washington, 
D. C., but live in Virginia or Maryland. The average income o! 
those States is computed at too low a level, although the bias in the 
State figures is smaller than in the District of Columbia figures 
because of the larger population of Virginia and Maryland. 
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Wartime Emergency Controls 


WY, ppb bbbbbbbbbbbbhbhbbhbibhphhbhhhihbahbhphhhphphhhhhhhbhhhhhhhhhhhhh ht 


WARTIME REQUISITIONING OF WOMAN WORKERS 
IN FRANCE? 


IN ORDER to release male labor for national defense, employment 
of female labor has been made obligatory in certain professions, gov- 
ernment offices, and enterprises in France. Under the terms of the 
decree of February 28, 1940, adopted for the purpose of increasing 
the production facilities of France, the Ministry of Labor will fix the 
proportion of female labor to be employed. The provisions of the 
decree are shown below. In promulgating this order the President of 
the French Republic considered the law of July 11, 1938, and that of 
December 8, 1939, amending article 36 of the law of July 11, 1938, all 
of which concern the organization of France in time of war. 

Female employment.—For the duration of hostilities, the employ- 
ment of female labor is to be made obligatory by the Minister of Labor 
in certain professions, government offices, and enterprises. 

The professions, government offices, or enterprises, and the propor- 
tion of female labor, which they must employ in each category of 
work, are to be fixed by a decree of the Ministry of Labor. 

In types of employment where at least 50 percent female labor is 
required, no special assignment of a mobilized man can be made with- 
out the approval of the regional commission of supervision of special 
assignments of mobilized men. Special assignments already granted 
must be reexamined. 

Male labor which is freed under the terms of this decree is to be 
assigned to the firms and enterprises working for national defense or 
working in the interests of France. Priority in receiving this labor is 
given to the Ministries of Armament, Air, and Marine. The laborers 
involved have the right to seek any other available employment as 
long as they have not been the subject of an order of requisition. 

The Minister of Labor is empowered to establish the regulations 
according to which male laborers are to be made available after exam- 
ination of their physical condition and after having considered their 
age and family situation. 

Persons deprived of their employment by the application of this 
decree will be returned to their employment after the termination of 





' Report of Robert D. Murphy, chargé d’affaires ad interim, American Embassy at Paris. 
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hostilities under the same conditions as men who were mobilized 9, 
who were requisitioned in accordance with the decree of April 21, i939 

Census of female labor.—Provision was made for a voluntary ceng,; 
within 2 months, showing the female labor available. Wome ay, 
girls desiring employment are to execute a declaration in accoridanee 
with the conditions established by a decree of the Minister of Labo; 
The results of this census are to be centralized in the Ministry of 
Labor. Each applicant must undergo medical examination befor 
being entered on the register of available labor. 

Applications are to be granted in accordance with a system o 
priority to be established by a decree of the Minister of Labor, taking 
into consideration the family situation of the interested persons an. 
with respect to married women, the military situation of their hys. 
bands. The Ministry of Labor is also made responsible for establish. 
ing centers for the rapid training of female labor. 

In case the needs for female labor should exceed the voluntary 
applications, a decree, countersigned by the Minister of Labor, is to 
prescribe an obligatory census of all available female labor. The 
women and girls thus listed and considered suitable can be made the 
subject of individual requisitions under conditions which will be fixed 
by a decree countersigned by the President of the Council of Ministers 
and by the Minister of Labor. 


PPPPPPOR 
LABOR POLICY IN GERMANY 


THE strict wartime labor policy of the German Government began 
with the invasion of Poland by the German army on September |. 
1939. A decree establishing a complete war economy was issued on 
September 3, 1939.' The economy is characterized by the German 
authorities by the term “compulsory or forced war economy” (Kricqs- 
verpfichteten Wirtschaft)—a sort of State capitalism. 

The provisions of the decree which related to labor conditions were 
very stringent, inclulling lowering of wages, increase of working hours. 
in some cases even up to 16 a day, attachment of workers to their 
employers, deprivation of freedom, not only of movement but also of 
speech and even of thinking independently from the so-called ‘“ide- 
ology’”’ of State capitalism. 

Production began to fall off rapidly, accompanied by such an alarm- 
ing increase of industrial accidents and stoppages as to attract the 
serious attention of the Government authorities. How much the 
loss of efficiency and the increase of industrial accidents were due to 





! This review is based upon data contained in a report by the German Government entitled, “Six Months 
of the War Social Policy” published in the Reichsarbeitsblatt for March 5, 1940; an article relating to th: 
German price policy in the Weekly Report of the German Institute for Business Research for March 13, 
1940; and earlier articles published in the Monthly Labor Review. 
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intentional sabotage by the workers, how much to their exhaustion 
from speeding up and undernourishment, and how much to the worn- 
out industrial machinery for production of consumers’ goods, no 
information is available. The Government applied the sternest 
measures against the suspected saboteurs, but also began to lighten 
somewhat the hard labor conditions prescribed by the above decree 
and applied by the Minister of Labor and the labor trustees under 
him. 

The decree of forced war economy dealt first of all with the problem 
of employment as based upon a service obligation (Dienstverpflicht- 
ung). The workers were prohibited from quitting their jobs and the 
employers were prohibited from dismissing their workers without 
permission of the Government. Both the workers and employers 
were prohibited from making demands for changes in the prescribed 
social relationship. They were permitted, however, to give advice 
for the purpose of increasing the productivity of labor. If for any 
unavoidable reason, such as lack of raw materials or fuel, or any other 
cause connected with the prosecution of the war, employers were 
compelled to dismiss some of their workers, they were commanded to 
report such prospective dismissal to the Government without delay, 
in order that the State labor office could assign the dismissed workers 
to new jobs in some other enterprise. The employees were also 
obliged to report their availability to the local labor offices. The term 
of a dismissal notice was extended in most industries to 3 months, 
so that a worker would be expected to know 3 months ahead whether 
he had to quit his job for another and an employer, whether he would 
have enough orders to keep full labor forces. 

Although the legal attachment of workers to their employers— 
forced labor— still remained in effect, the Government later promised 
to investigate each case ‘‘thoroughly and impartially,”’ and to decide, 
from the point of view of the ‘‘Fatherland’s interest,”’ whether to 
permit the change of jobs or workers. This promise was to ease the 
hardship of forced labor. 

Wage rates were lowered at the beginning of the war. Overtime, 
Sunday, and holiday earnings were to be paid into the State treasury 
for helping to finance the war. The subsequent wage regulations, 
notably those of February 17, 1940, provided that these earnings 
were to be paid to the workers themselves, as before the war. The 
State and local labor offices were authorized to grant relief payment 
to the workers whose earnings appeared to be insufficient to cover the 
minimum cost of living, especially as to rent when they were not 
living in factory barracks. 

The daily labor hours were extended to 10 and in some industries 
even to 16, while in some other industries no fixed labor hours were 
designated. It was merely stated that the labor hours depended 
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upon the needs of production, so that it was impossible to <ociq, 
when regular labor hours ended and overtime began. The subse jie; 
regulations defined more clearly the labor hours, usually at 10, so tha; 
the eleventh hour was counted as overtime. The local labor offic 
were also authorized to prescribed shorter hours in cases of lieayy 
work. The former regular 8-hour labor day was left in effect merely 
“in principle.” 

By the September 1939 decree paid vacation periods were pro. 
hibited, but later regulations, especially the decree of January 15 
1940, restored these vacations to workers for certain periods an 
under certain limitations, in order to afford workers an opportunity 
to recuperate from exhaustive toil. . 

The prescribed food rations were found not to be sufficient for tho 
workers engaged in heavy work or night work, and therefore thei 
rations were somewhat increased. 

There have been other minor improvements of late, such as g 
small increase in invalidity and sickness insurance benefits to those 
dependents whose breadwinners have been conscripted either as 
soldiers for the war front or as “soldiers” for the home front in the 
distant factories and workplaces. 

While the Government has been comparatively successful in its 
policy of “‘wage stoppage” (Lohnstop), as is shown by the fact that 
the wartime wages are lower than the prewar or peacetime wages 
were, it has failed in its policy of “price stoppage” (Preisstop), for the 
present wartime prices of necessities are considerably higher than the 
prewar prices were. 

The failure in pegging the prices of necessities to a stable level is 
explained by the German authorities as caused by a number of 
adverse factors, such as scarcity of consumers’ goods resulting from 
wartime dislocation of industries, shifting to armament and ammuni- 
tion production, lack of raw materials and higher prices of materials 
which are imported from abroad, and the drafting of a considerable 
number of the skilled workers for direct war service. 


A 


ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN JAPAN 


REGULAR inquiries into the situation in the employment market of 
Japan are to be made, in accordance with an order promulgated by 
the Japanese Minister of Social Welfare on November 28, 1939.1 This 
order is based on an act of April 12, 1929, which conferred upon the 
Government the power to require reports from individuals or corpora- 
tions of such data as it might consider essential for preparation o/ 
estimates of available human and material resources. Under thie 





! International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, April 1, 1940. 
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order referred to, all employers or their representatives are required to 
make to the local authorities two statements annually, one at the end 
of June and the other at the end of December. These statements 
must show, on prescribed forms, the actual number of workers em- 
ployed, estimates of future vacancies, the number of discharges, and 
other details. 7 

The local authorities are to send these statements to the employ- 
ment exchanges for their information and, when they are returned, are 
to classify them and present the findings to the Ministry of Social 
Welfare. The Ministry may call upon employers for any additional 
data that may be regarded as necessary. The order is not applicable 
to prefectural or State establishments, doctors, veterinarians, apothe- 
caries, Seamen, persons under 12 or over 60 years of age, office clerks 
whose salaries exceed 100 yen per month, or any other individuals 
designated by the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

The Labor Gazette of the Ministry of Social Welfare states that the 
purpose of the order is to secure the information necessary for insuring 
a proper distribution of the available labor supply in the munitions and 
other industries, and that it will be applied not only to workers in mines 
and factories, but also to salaried employees in commercial establish- 
ments and to domestic servants. Attention is called to the fact that 
the present swift changes in the employment market necessitate the 
making of the proposed inquiries every 6 months; and to the need for 
securing full details as to each worker’s sex, age, career, etc., as well 
as the actual labor requirements of the employers, so that arrange- 
ments may be made when necessary for transfer of workers from one 
factory or one branch of industry to another. 

The results of these inquiries are to be made available not only to 
officials of the central Government, but also to the local authorities 
whose duty it is to apply particular regulations. 


POPP OR: 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF PORT ACTIVITY IN 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 


THE New Zealard Government assumed control of all port activity 
in Auckland, including the employment and pay offices, when employ- 
ees engaged in loading ship cargoes failed to reach an agreement with 
their employers, to settle a strike called in March 1940.! This is the 
first case in which waterside workers discontinued work in Auckland 
since the war began. 

The strike began on March 7, when the local union determined to 
stop work at 5 p. m. and to refuse overtime employment. Certain 
matters had been in dispute between employers and employees for 





' Data are from a report of J. G. Groeninger, American consul at Auckland, 
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some time, and a Government committee assigned to investigat. (\y. 
differences was expected to deliver a report in the near future.  Unioy 
workers, however, were not satisfied with the progress and demanded 
that the shipowners negotiate a new agreement with them. , 

Employers maintained that ships should sail with the least: possih|. 
delay under the special conditions resulting from the war situatioy 
They offered a system of piece-rate wage payment plus a bonus fo; 
speed in handling cargo, and were willing to discuss any schen: pre- 
sented for improving the position of waterfront labor. They wer 
unwilling to grant a wage increase, stating that this question was jp 
the hands of the Arbitration Court and that employers were jo) 
responsible for any delay in a hearing on the subject by the Court. 

A special session of the Cabinet met in Wellington to deal with the 
strike. After inquiring as to the intentions of the local union and 
being told that the men had not changed their position, the Govern. 
ment asked the Auckland branch to show reason why it should not b¢ 
deregistered. Later the employers dismissed the men who had 
previously refused to work overtime. 

It was then decided by the employers that if the dispute were no‘ 
settled by March 11, they would exercise their power to hire volunteer 
labor to load the vessels. When the deadlock continued on the date 
set for resuming work, the Government announced that it had taken 
over the docks and would see that shipping was handled without delay. 
The waterside workers later agreed to return to work. This decision 
was practically unanimous and was based on the grounds that labor 
would be employed by the State and not the shipowners and operators. 
No statement was made as to how soon a reorganization could |. 
expected, but pending such time waterside workers were made subject 
to the control of the Port Controller, appointed by the Government. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 
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DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


THE Dictionary of Occupational Titles,’ which defines 29,744 job 
titles applied to 17,482 different jobs in farms, mines, factories, 
businesses, and homes in the United States, was issued early in May 
1940. The dictionary is the last major result of 5 years of occupa- 
tional research by the United States Employment Service as an 
agency of the Department of Labor. That service now constitutes 
a part of the Bureau of Employment Security in the Social Security 
Board. ‘The program for occupational research, which included the 
preparation of the dictionary, was directed by William H. Stead. 

This dictionary of occupations gives an unprecedented amount of 
data concerning jobs—what they are, where they are, and how they 
are performed. The material on which the volume is based was 
vathered from approximately 55,000 job-analysis schedules in 15 
States from New England to California. These materials were pre- 
pared with the cooperation of 6,500 individual employers and business 
establishments, and the information was checked for accuracy by 
numerous labor unions, trade associations, and professional societies. 

In addition to the job title or titles each definition includes an 
‘industrial designation,’ indicating the type of business or industry 
with which the job is associated, an occupational code number 
identifying the job for statistical and other uses by public employ- 
ment offices, and a digest of the duties and re8ponsibilities of the job. 

Some of the job titles defined in the dictionary may appear rather 
odd to those unfamiliar with their use. <A cat skinner, for example, 
is the operator of a tractor. A pulpit man works in a steel mill 
charging and discharging a furnace, rather than in a church as might 
be assumed. <A screen ape is not necessarily employed in motion 
pictures, for he works in a coal-mine, screening coal. A zoogler is a 
real job tithke—in New England it denotes the job of loading and 
unloading sleds or drays used to skid logs. 

The same title is frequently used on jobs in different industries. 
In illustration, a metal man may take out dents in automobile bodies 
or remelt printer’s type metal to be used again. A bulldozer operator 
may drive a tractor-like grading machine, bend or shape metal on a 





'U. 8. Department of Labor. United States Employment Service. Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 
(In 3 parts.) Washington, June 1939. 
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forging press, or form heads on rivets in structural-steel wor\. A 
modeler may cut vamps and tops from hides and skins or model 
plaster-of-paris designs to use in making decorative tile. 

An oven tender may bake the enamel on painted parts of automobile 
bodies, dry freshly sprayed hats, assist in loading tobacco-drying oy en< 
or tend bread- and cake-baking ovens. An underwriter may apply 


premium rates to various types of insurance or glue labels on bundles 


of roofing material. A wheelman may steer a fishing boat, or byf 
automobile body parts prior to painting, or press residual oleo oj] 
from oleo stock in manufacturing butter substitutes. 

The occupational dictionary was prepared mainly for public em. 
ployment offices to facilitate the classification of applicants and their 
referral to appropriate openings. It will, however, probably |e 
helpful to workers in industrial-personnel and vocational-guidance 
fields and other persons interested in labor and occupations. 


POOOPOLE 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF SHUT-DOWN OF AMOSKEAG 
TEXTILE MILLS 


FOR more than a century prior to 1935 the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Co. had been operating in Manchester and at one time employed over 


16,000 workers. The decision to close the mills was made in April 1935 
and by September of that year the mills were shut down. In July 
1936 a special master of the bankruptcy court recommended the 
company’s liquidation and within the next 2 months the entire property 
was sold. 

In 1930 the number of gainful workers in Manchester’s population 
of 75,000 was 35,000. Slightly over 11,000 were employed by the 
Amoskeag Mills in the week of peak employment in 1935. In the 
face of this very large proportion of workers on the pay rolls of these 
mills the shut-down was a major calamity for the community. 

A study recently made under the auspices of the WPA analyzes 
the reasons for and the social consequences of the Amoskeag s|iut- 
down, with particular reference to the efforts made to utilize the 
plant and equipment for other manufacturing enterprises.' 


The general situation is summarized as follows: 


The social consequences of the shut-down can be measured in terms of wide 
spread unemployment of a relatively long duration and dependency upon emer- 
gency Government employment and general relief. In a sample of more than 4 
thousand Amoskeag workers made idle by the shut-down in 1935, only two-fifths 
of the men and one-fifth of the women were able to find some private employe! 
within the 22 months following loss of job at the time of the closing of the mills 
but before the location of new companies in the Amoskeag yard. 





1U. 8. Work Projects Administration. Labor and the Shut-Down of the Amoskeag Textile Mi!ls, by 
Samuel Creamer and Charles W. Coulter. Philadelphia, 1939. (National Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, Report No. L-5.) 
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The great majority of the new companies which came to Man- 
chester began to operate in the first 6 months of 1937 and at the peak 
of enployment in the summer of that year had 3,100 workers on their 
pay rolls. In the recession which followed, approximately 50 percent 
of this number lost their jobs. 

The economic prospects of Manchester are clearly dependent on 
the coming in of new companies and the growth of industries already 
in operation in that locality. The latter are at present restricted 
chiefly to the boot and shoe industry. ‘The problem of this com- 
munity as of other depressed textile towns involves the economics of 
industrial location. 


General Locational Considerations 


It is obvious that industries for which raw materials are a very 
important consideration will not be attracted to Manchester, as that 
section of the country has practically no materials of this character. 
The forests in the Northern part of the State and in nearby Canada 
constitute a possible exception. However, the woodworking indus- 
tries in general have been on the decline for over 10 years. Further- 
more, the forests near Manchester are not very large. 

Although Manchester is probably an advantageous distribution 
point for northern New England, this market, the report points out, 
is not extensive enough to support industries of substantial size. 
Manchester is only 56 miles from Boston, which is an outstanding 
marketing center, but from the point of view of transportation ex- 
penses a plant location in the southern part of New England is to be 
preferred. There an undertaking would not only have the advantage 
of the Boston market but also that of southern New England and that 
of the New York City-Philadelphia section. In addition to its natural 
transportation drawbacks because of distance from certain important 
markets, Manchester is also handicapped by low traffic volume and its 
uneven character, resulting from the larger amount of incoming than 
of outgoing freight. These are especially significant conditions, as 
they bring about a higher cost of living in a community like Manchester 
which imports a great portion of its food and fuel. However, some 
cities have made industrial progress notwithstanding their distance 
from the principal marketing centers and lack of raw materials. 
Buffalo, N. Y., is cited as an example of such development. Cities of 
this class are, as a rule, located at natural “breaking points’’ on one 
of the major through railway lines. Since such a location requires 
the rehandling of freight, it is more economical to “mill in transit.”’ 

With dependence wholly upon the northern New England market, 
Manchester would probably never have become a city of its present 
size. Capital and labor, however, are not perfectly mobile. Accord- 
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ing to a study of the new companies establishing themselves in Myy, 
chester in 1937 and 1938, the most powerful factor influencing {), 
choice of location was the smallness of the investment required { 
capital equipment and plant. 

Except for the rayon plant, all the other new textile undert: kings 
were started in Amoskeag because of the second-hand machinery 
available in that location, together with the desire of certain coy. 
panies to increase production. However, when the textile machine ry 
is sold, Manchester will offer much less inducement as a location {p; 
other textile plants. At the close of 1938 the remaining cotto, 
machinery was found to be inadequate to equip to economic advantag 
a unit of any substantial size, although enough machinery was availa): 
to equip a moderate-sized worsted unit. 

Amoskeag’s specialized equipment—for example, the foundry, dy:. 
ing, and part of the finishing equipment—was already being utilize 
by that time. Within 2 years, therefore, this drawing power of |oy 
capital costs had apparently spent itself, notwithstanding the fact 
that over 3,000,000 square feet of mill space at cheap rentals were 
still vacant. At the same time it should be noted that the liquidation 
of textile companies in other towns of New England also had lowere 
rents in those localities. 

From the results of the survey, the report concludes that thie es. 
tablishment of new enterprises in Manchester after 1938 would de- 
pend greatly upon relatively low labor costs as compared with other 
possible locations. Furthermore, the skills prevailing in Manchester 
are those used in the textile and shoe industries, and, therefore, this 
community would not have any drawing power for industries requiring 
highly-skilled employees. Industries which might locate there would 
probably be those in which labor cost constitutes a heavy proportion 
of total costs because of the considerable processing by unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. 


OT 


Industries of that description include textile manufactures, knit goods, shirts 
clothing, leather and its manufactures, and assorted articles used in the novelt) 
trade. Most of these are among the traditionally “sweated” industries. This 
would also include any industry making use of women on an assembly line, suc) 
as the manufacture of the electrical-coil precision instruments counted aiong 
the new establishments located in the Amoskeag mills. Such enterprises are also 
characterized by the fact that they can be housed in mill buildings of general de- 
sign and that the total transportation costs of their product are a small fractiv! 
of the wholesale price—important considerations for an industry if it is to operate 
successfully in an area such as Manchester. 


If the main motive leading industries to locate in Manchester, \s 
to be relatively low labor costs, the question at once arises whether the 
money wages to be paid to the workers in that city will equalize the 
real wages with the real wages of similar workers in alternative 
locations, or whether this would tend to create an inequality in real 
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wages and lower pay in Manchester. In connection with this problem 

the cost of living must be taken into consideration. 

According to a cost-of-living inquiry, including 59 cities, as of 
March 1935, made by the U.S. Works Progress Administration, and 
hased on a 4-person manual worker’s family budget at a maintenance 
level, the cost of living in 3 of the 5 New England cities covered— 
Bridgeport, Fall River, and Portland—was higher than in Man- 
chester, While in Providence the living costs were the lowest in the 
group. 

The maximum difference was only $51 a year, and the difference between 
Manchester and Fall River, communities that may be taken to represent com- 
peting localities in the northern and southern sections of the region, respectively, 
was only $17.00, or 1.4 percent of $1,271.51, the total cost in Fall River. The 
major difference was in the cost of housing, largely owing to the fact that the 
rentals in the 700 tenements owned by Amoskeag were about one-half the market 
rentals. Even the increased rentals that came into effect with their transfer to 
Amoskeag Industries in August 1936 were still below the market rentals. From 
these results it follows that if Manchester workers accept wages much below the 
going rate for the given industry or industries in other cities of the region, it will 
involve the lowering of their standard of living. According to the above analysis 
it is primarily on this basis that Manchester will be able to attract new enter- 
prises.? 

In the fall of 1938 the attraction of industries through cheap labor 
was more difficult than in earlier years. After the ruling of the Na- 
tional Labor Reletions Board that “it is an unfair labor practice to 
divert production from a union to a nonunion factory,” the oppor- 
tunities for precarious employment that might be provided by run- 
away companies were very much reduced. Furthermore, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act operates to restrict the size of wage differentials 
that employers in Manchester could possibly offer. In this connection 
also, consideration should be given to the general occupational shift 
from mill employment and the constant dwindling in number of 
workers in the most productive age groups. WPA jobs also aided in 
maintaining the wage structure. 

The locational questions with reference to new industries discussed 
above also apply to the development of enterprises already established 
in Manchester; the boot and shoe industry, for example. It would 
seem probable that in the immediate future “the industry will not 
undergo any large expansion of productive capacity, and, accordingly, 
any absolute or relative expansion of the industry in the Manchester 
area would be at the expense of some other area.” 

Interregional comparisons upon the basis of this cost-of-living survey are difficult because size of city 
affects cost, especially housing and transportation, and the composition of the regions in terms of size of 
cities surveyed varies considerably from region to region. With respect to certain items such as food and 
fuel, however, size alone would have little effect upon costs. Variations in cost of these items would depend 
mainly on differences in transportation cost. Since New England must import most of its food and fuel 
supplies from other regions, it is not surprising that in this survey the cost of food and fuel in New England 


was the highest of the nine regions. The cost of food in the New England cities was 103.5 percent of the 
average for all 59 cities, while the cost of fuel was 132.6 percent of the average. 
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In view of the fact that between 1935 and 1938 only two com panic 
took advantage of the low-priced mill space that had been vacant {o, 
3 years, any large-scale development of the boot and shoe in, lustry 
cannot be expected. Any expansion in this industry that might tak, 
place is very likely to ‘‘depend on the differential resistance to \iniop. 
ization offered by the shoe companies in this area and those in \{aipp 
and Massachusetts.”’ 

Whether or not Manchester’s fate will be similar to that of otho; 
textile towns in New England which are some distance from existing 
marketing centers is not known. This survey, however, throws lich; 
not only on the problems arising from the decline of the textile ind ustry 
in New England but also indicates some of the larger problems ro. 
sulting from the migration of industry in the United States as a whole. 


POPOOORN 


CHINESE MEASURES DEALING WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


THE Central Government and local authorities in China have 
recently taken measures for reducing unemployment in different 
parts of the country.' Special attention has been paid to the organi- 
zation of relief to refugees from the war or from flood regions. These 


measures range from the provision of vocational training and place- 
ment facilities to the operation of large public-works schemes and 
the organization of new factories in agricultural settlements. Some 
samples of these measures are given below. 

In conference with various bodies, the National Relief Commission 
arranged that young refugees should be registered, in order that they 
might be required to take up employment in industry, join the army, 
or improve their skill by attending a training school. In assigning 
them to their tasks, proper consideration will be given to age, pliysi- 
cal fitness, educational qualifications, previous occupation, and indi- 
vidual preferences. This plan is now in operation in Shaoyang 
(Hunan). Furthermore, the Commission will endeavor to provide 
jobs for 200,000 refugees in the southern and western sections of 
Honan Province and to place 100,000 more in Szechwan, Shensi, 
Kansu, and Chinghai, on reclamation projects. 

An organization to take up problems of labor demand and supply 
during the war, and at the same time to act as an employment agency, 
has been established at Chungking under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. The Shanghai Refugee Relief Association, which includes 8 
placement section, has reported that, as an incentive for refugees to 
work, a grant of $4 (Chinese) per month for not more than 3 monthis 
will be made to each of those who accept employment which the 


1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, April 1, 1940. 
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organization offers. Among a number of specialized newly estab- 
ished employment agencies are two for transport workers, located at 
Chungking and Kweilin, and one for teachers, located at Kwangsi. 

The Provincial Government in Fukien has adopted a scheme for 
the organization of cooperatives in order to place skilled workers— 
electricians, masons, mechanics, metal workers, miners, printers, 
textile workers, etc.—in workshops and factories (some of which will 
be established especially to supply employment), or in engineering 
or on building projects. 

In the Province of Ningsha, the Central Government will establish 
an agricultural settlement covering an area of 2,000,000 mows.’ 
Work on housing and sanitation and the furnishing of agricultural 
implements and seed have already begun. 

The Ministry of Education has issued instructions to 18 Govern- 
ment vocational schools to form special classes for suitably qualified 
students coming from the war regions, and to provide free tuition, 
board, and lodging. The Provincial Government of Kansu has 
established a new vocational school and has been preparing to open 


16 vocational classes. 
wooovece 


DISPLACEMENT OF NATIVE FARMERS BY 
JAPANESE IN MANCHURIA * 


THE Government of Manchuria has created a nation-wide program, 
to help native farmers who must make way for Japanese immigration 
and other projects. The farmers will be moved mainly to North 
Manchuria. The program seems to be an expansion of one established 
for Sankiang Province in 1938, and will give some measure of relief 
to native farmers. 

Previous Activities 


The 1938 program for Sankiang Province was apparently to be a 
forerunner of similar instructions for this country as a whole. How- 
ever, since a careful search of the official Government Gazette does 
not bring to light any new reference to the subject until that of Novem- 
ber 7, 1939, described in this article, the program appears to have 
been kept in an experimental state and confined to Sankiang Province. 

Financially speaking, the original program has received compara- 
tively little visible support from the Central Government. Past 
special colonization accounts have contained no items which can be 
considered as for the use of natives. Past accounts of the Ministry 
of Industry have carried only the following small sums for the use of 





? One mow =0.1518 acre (varying). 

' Data are from report of George R. Merrell, American Consul, Harbin, Manchuria. 

‘ Instruction No. 472 of the Ministry of Industry, published in Government Gazette No. 1672, dated 
November 10, 1939. 
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migrating native farmers: 1938, 60,000 M. yuan; 1939, 210,650 \y 
yuan. For 1940, the amount is 215,000 M. yuan. These fund. 
appear to be for general use, and not confined to Sankiang Proyine, 
Regarding the Sankiang Province program, in 1939 the extraordinary 
account for the general affairs board included 2,300,000 M. yuan {oy 
‘Expenses for the Rehabilitation of Sankiang Province,” which may 
have some connection with the program in reference. The appropria. 
tion appears neither for the previous year nor for 1940. 

No detailed information is available with regard to Provincia! 
budgets, but it is possible that some of their own funds may have bee) 
devoted to helping native farmers to settle in new homes. No grants 
to the Provinces from the Central Government seem to cover this 
matter except that for Sankiang Province mentioned above, an 
possibly one or two other and smaller ones with similar titles. 


Purpose of the Program 


In expanding the program to a nation-wide basis, the Government 
announces its purpose to set up a plan for moving and settling natiy; 
farmers whereby they may use the lands assigned to them in paralle! 
with Japanese immigrants, and thus encourage the creation of ideal 
villages and facilitate industrial development. The plan gives 


special attention to tenant farmers, particularly those who must 
move to make room for Japanese colonization or other Government 
enterprises, and places the program in the hands of various local 
bodies, under the supervision of Provincial governors. Similar loca! 
programs are to be merged into the new national plan. 

The land involved is part of that purchased under the Government's 
special budget for the purchase of arable land. That the land is 
“mostly in North Manchuria”’ is interesting. This suggests that the 
program has some relation to the Northern Marches Development 
Plan, possibly that native farmers are being moved into new ani 
undeveloped regions in order that Japanese immigrants may be given 
choice lands in more temperate regions. 


Conditions of Loans 


Government advances are to be made for (1) initial costs, and 
(2) running expenses. As a rule, they are to be redeemed within 15 
years from the first year of cultivation, with periods of grace governe( 
somewhat by local conditions before beginning payments on princip! 
and interest. 

Although nothing specific is said with regard to title to the land in 
question, the context of item 14 under the heading “General Rules’ 
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indicates that it remains with the Government until its investment is 
redeemed, at which time the land is to be divided among the villages 
or farmers in accordance with a plan to be enacted separately. Items 
12 and 13 provide for rents. A period of grace is allowed before 
their collection, and consideration is to be given to local conditions. 
Part of the rent money will go to local government organs and the rest 
io the national Government, and it is evidently through this rent 
money that the Government investment is to be recovered. The 
possibility that the land is to be divided among villages carries an 
interesting suggestion of socialization. 


Appropriations for Support of Program 


The national budget for the 1940 fiscal year carries a special account 
for the execution of the program. The amount appropriated is 
13,388,614 M. yuan, distributed as follows: 


M. yuan 
Loans to farmers for operating expenses 6, 870, 500 
Purchase, construction, subsidization of various build- 
ings and facilities 4, 345, 185 
Transfers to other accounts for land purchased_- - -- _ _ - 1, 162, 415 
Administration expenses and reserves t 1, 010, 514 





Total 13, 388, 614 


In addition, there is the sum of 215,000 M. yuan in the account of 
the Ministry of Industry, already mentioned. 

Indirectly, the program receives further support in that it must 
benefit from the mdney spent and experience gained in the programs 
for Japanese settlers and from spade work done in the course of exe- 
cuting other programs, such as that for the Northern Marches Devel- 
opment Plan. 

In spite of the notable gain for native farmers, their benefits remain 
far below those for Japanese immigrants on a group basis. No figures 
are available for a per capita comparison. For the present fiscal year 
the colonization special account (for Japanese) is almost 80,000,000 
M. yuan. The Ministry of Industry account, which contains the 
215,000 M. yuan for natives, totals approximately 14,100,000 M. yuan, 
the large balance being for the Japanese. In addition, it must be 
remembered that they are helped by their own Government, and that 
the indirect benefits already mentioned in regard to native farmers will 
be received in equal measure by the Japanese. 

But in any event, there finally has appeared a nation-wide and finan- 
cially supported program for native farmers who must migrate. 
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JAPANESE FACTORY CANTEENS 


THE number of canteens in factories in Japan furnishing meals {, 
their employees was 936 at the close of June 1939, according to a re. 
port by the Japanese Ministry of Social Welfare of a survey of such 
canteens.' The daily number of meals served in these canteens totale 
1,545,627. These figures do not include canteens in factories ordj- 
narily having fewer than 300 workers or canteens for salaried ey. 
ployees in industry. The largest number of these canteens, 543, was 
in textile factories, the number of meals served by these establish. 
ments averaging 1,053,753 per day. Factories for the manufacture 
of machines and tools ranked next, with 236 canteens serving a daily 
average of 254,391 meals, while chemical factories conducted 112 
canteens, averaging 210,836 meals per day. 

There were also 130 independent institutions, which were furnishing 
meals to the staffs of a certain number of industrial or commercial 
undertakings in a given locality. These undertakings, which con- 
tributed toward the establishment of these canteens, totaled 7,753. 
scattered over 22 of the 46 prefectures in Japan. The independent 
canteens served, on the average, 274,026 meals per day. The average 
price of meals per day ranged from 26 sen ? to 30.7 sen per capita. 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, March 18, 1940. 
§ Average exchange rate of 1 yen (100 sen) in 1939= 26 cents. 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES, APRIL 1940! 


PLACEMENTS made by the public employment office system during 
April showed continued gains over the levels of recent years. With 
an aggregate volume of 294,500 complete placements reported for 
the month, the number of jobs filled was the highest April total since 
1937, and the 259,000 private placements was the highest total for 
any April in the history of the system. Applications, however, con-_ 
tinued in large volume and the active file showed a 13-percent increasé: 

Complete placements made during April were more than one-fifth 
higher than in March and showed moderate improvement over April 
1939. The 259,000 private placements were almost one-third above 
the volume for April last year and more than two-thirds above April 
2 years ago. Increases were reported by 46 States. Greatest in- 
creases occurred in Alaska, Montana, Utah, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, and New Mexico, all of which showed gains of 75 percent or 
more above the previous month. Almost one-half of the private 
placements were in jobs of regular duration. Reflecting the influence 
of seasonal factors, gains in temporary jobs above the totals of March 
were twice as large as for regular jobs. Compared with the same 
month in previous years, however, the increase in regular placements 
was greater. 

Placements in public employment numbered 35,600, more than 
one-third above March but only about one-half of the volume of April 
in the preceding 2 years. In addition to the complete placements 
45,000 supplemental placements were made. These represent in- 
stances in which the employment office was instrumental in bringing 
worker and job together, although not all steps of the placement 
transaction were completed by the office. Most of these jobs were 
in agricultural employment. 

More than one and one-half million applications for work were 
received during April, almost 30 percent more than the volume re- 
ceived in April of the 2 preceding years. Excluding New York, for 
which reports are not available, the active file at the end of the month 
increased sharply; at least part of this increase was due to the rein- 


' Prepared by Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security, Social Security Board, 
1389 
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statement of lapsed applications which were removed from thy {i}, 
prior to a general inventory of records taken at the end of March, 
Despite the recent increase, the active file was 18 pereent below {h,. 
level of last year and 25 percent below the level of 2 years ago 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Placement Activities of Public Employment Services, Apri! 194) 

















ee 
Percent of change fron 
Activity Number zy 
March April A pril 
1940 1939 I38 
Total complete ygenaie ES 294, 537 +21.0 +8. 9. 135 4 
Private. oe sl thy ag ct ag tes * ¥-S en ods 258, 926 +19. 0 +32. 8 LBS 9 
Regular yeaa eT eee 125, 408 +12.9 +36. 8 | LOF 7 
Temporary.__._________- BP cere bay co | 133, 518 +25. 4 +29, 2 | 149 
ete IEE ee AE Set a 35, 611 +38. 2 —52.8 | 44 | 
Supplemental placements 45, 002 +48. 6 +5. 8 | 
Total "gale | 1,515, 373 +13. 1 +29, 2 | 1 
Active wit d | 5,001, 832 +12.8 —17.7 24 * 








1 Excludes New York. 


Placements of veterans during April, which numbered 11,000, were 
more than one-third larger than in March and the 8,900 jobs in 
private employment included in this number were nearly one-quarter 
above the results of April in the 2 preceding years. Placements in 
public employment, however, while sharply above the totals reported 
in March, were over 60 percent lower than in April 1939 or April 
1938. ‘The active file of veterans at the month end, excluding New 
York, was nearly one-third lower than the comparable figure fo: 
April 1939. 


TaBLe 2.-—Summary of Placement Activities for Veterans, April 1940 





Percent of change from 


— 











| 
Activity Number | | 

March April | = April 

| 1940 1939 | 1928 
Total complete placements....._....._...____________. 11, 035 +37.6 | —13.9 13.2 
SETS A NS Sep ey aa rare S aT aT 8, 909 | +35. 7 +23. 0 23.9 
e NBRkee  gh T AIR ot ho 3,119 +17.7 +22.7 | +51. 
ESET + EN eG Kee 5, 790 +47.8 +23.1 | +12. 8 
Publie re an ate, EER Bed 5 capi SP Ey Sod 2, 126 +46.4 —61.8 | 61.4 
Total applications..___..._______.- ee ee | 52, 700 —4.0 +10. 5 | 13. 5 
Active file aly aad ah Pn wc, le: gh apt, Si 232, 803 +10. 6 —32.7 45. f 








! Excludes New York. 
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TasLe 3.—Placement Activities for all Registrants, by Regions and States, April 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 14, 1940} 





! 
Complete placements | Applications received | 
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, Sup- 

Social ore A | ple- Percent of | 
Board regiou anc Percent of mental) . | change from — 
State Total | | change from—| Regu- | P¥D-| place- | Num- | 

: lar | lic |ments| ber | 

| (over 1 
March) April | month)| March) April | 
| 1940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 





Active 
file as 
of Apr. 
| 30, 1940 


| 
Private 
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ee eer |294, 537/258, 926) +19. 0) +32. 35, 611 45, 002|1,515,373| +13.1) 4 20. 2)1 5,001,832 

Region I: | 
Connecticut.....| 5,194) 4, ae +24. 6 ' : 890 | 22, 567) +14. +34. 3| 82, 989 
Maine " 4 1, 341) 1, 207) +12. ; 134 3) 12,706) —10.4| +9.4| 47,288 
Massachusetts 3, 413) 2,878; +9. 39. 535 55| 39,791; —8. | +35. 1] 190, 001 
New Hampshire.| 1, 378) 979) —8. ; 546 399 f &, 9! +8. +7. 3) 24, 947 
Rhode Island... 685) 547) —. 138 4, 135| —58.7| —48.5| 39, 420 
Vermont... 739) 709; +14.! 1 30 3, 698) +-43. 6) +21. 5) 18, 363 

Region II; 

New York... 22, 513) 21,188) +6. 59. ! ‘ 325 | 265, |} +91. +71.7 (2) 

Region IIT: 
Delaware. 1, 017 76) +24. :. 141 3, 215) +17.! +3. 13, 
New Jersey | 8, 733 8, 426) +6. 3.¢ 307 % 62,312} +17. 5) +18. 
Pennsylvania | 12, 654) 10, 299) +14. ‘ ‘ , 355 d +9. +21. 

Region IV: 
Dist. of Coi_.....| 3,551) 3,279) +12. 
Maryland 3,434; 3,174) +19. 
North Carolina 6,358) 4,916) +2. 
Virginia 4,827| 3,633] +21. ; 
West Virginia. 2,605) 2,308) +10. 

Region V: 
Kentucky.......| 2,737) 2,475) +22.: 
Michigan ..| 10,309} 9,707) +23. 
Ohio 5 15, 532) 14, 942) +24. ; 

Region VI: 

Iilinois . . . . 14, 380) 14,179} +22. § ; on1| 
Indiana. _ . - -| 8,240) 7,971) +17. ; 7 260) 
Wisconsin... 6, 522) 6,103) +32. 6) . | 419) 

Region VII: 
Alabama. ...-.-. 3, 583; 3, 212) +. ‘ | 871 
Florida..........| 2,793} 2,212) +4. | 
Georgia... .. 7, 265) +17. 
Mississippi __. 2,245) +5. 
South Carolina 335) 1,888) +14. 
Tennessee ___. _- 56 4,115; +11. 

Region VIII: 
Vee | 6,065, +49. 
Minnesota _-- | 5,311) 5,078) +53. 
Nebraska... ___- 332} 1,737) +41. 
North Dakota 255; 2,159) +83. 
South Dakota_. 9 1,103) +45. 

Region IX: 
Arkansas_.____. | 5,675) +54. 
Kansas 502| 3,603) +30. 
Missouri... _ , 508) 8,850) +45. ; 
Oklahoma ____. 7,405| 6,554) +78. 

Region X: 
Louisiana. __- 3, 598| 3,304) —3.6 
New Mexico } 1, 106) +74. 
Texas.___ Ag | 28,168 +10. 

Region XI: | 
Arizona ___. | 2,711) 2,389) —20.6 
Colorado _- | 3,297) 3,112) +24. 1) 
Idaho____. | 1,748; +9. 
Montana.____. 37; 1,492) +89. 
Utah... 4; | 897) +83. 
Wyomi 494, +46. 6) 

Region XII: 
California... ___ 17, 902; 4-12. : 

1,208; 1,084) +6. | 

I | 4,722] 3,919] +10.8) 477.2) 2,316) 803) 

_ Washington ._.__| 8,031) 6,736) +29. .3} 3, 408) 1, 295) 

Territories: / | 
Alaska. .........| 626, «=: 280) +134. 2)-+-132. 1 97, 366 
RT S04 445, 0|+147. 2 sad 359 

; | | 1 
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' Excludes New York. 
' Data not reported. 
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TABLE 4,—Placement Activities for Veterans, by Regions and States, April |) {;) 
[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 14, 1940] 
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UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION OPERATIONS, 
APRIL 1940 


APRIL continued-claim receipts, including both waiting-period and 
compensable claims, increased 18 percent over March receipts to the 
highest monthly volume on record. This expansion was due largely 
to the markedly higher volumes of claims filed in the States which 
initiated new benefit years in March or April, among which were 
several of the larger States, and was attributable entirely to the claims 
filed to meet the waiting-period requirements of these States, as 
compensable claims in most States decreased from the level of the 
preceding month. ‘The most pronounced increases in receipts were 
reported for Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia, all of which, with the exception of 
New Hampshire, initiated a uniform benefit year in April. Of the 
20 States showing decreased receipts, the largest were reported for 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wyoming. 

Of the 6,600,000 claims received in April, about 4,400,000 or 66 
percent of the total were compensable, in contrast to 79 percent of the 
total received in March. Almost 60 percent of the claims received in 
New York, which began a new benefit year in April, were waiting- 
period claims. 

Benefit payments to unemployed workers totaled $42,300,000, a 
decrease of 10 percent from March and the first reduction in 6 months. 
Exhaustion of benefit rights probably was the chief reason for the re- 
ductions shown by many of the States, as there was little evidence of 
improved employment conditions during April. The amount of 
benefits disbursed in April, however, was substantially higher than the 
amounts paid during the fall months. Decreased disbursements were 
general, with only 12 States reporting increased payments. In 20 
States, the decreases were 20 percent or less, and in 15 States the de- 
clines ranged from 20 to 40 percent; reductions exceeding 40 percent 
were shown for Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Oregon. On 
the other hand, payments more than doubled in New Hampshire and 
were 70 percent higher in Rhode Island. 

Out of a total of nearly 4,200,000 weeks compensated by unem- 
ployment benefits, which represented a decline of 9 percent from 
March, approximately 3,700,000 weeks, or 88 percent were man- 
weeks of total unemployment. Although there were approximately 
as many weeks of partial and part-total unemployment compensated 
as in March, there were 500,000 fewer weeks of total unemployment 
compensated. Five States—Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and California—accounted for 45 percent of the weeks of 
total unemployment compensated in April, compared with 43 percent 
for this group in March. The largest proportion of weeks of partial 
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and part-total unemployment compensated were shown for Colorado, 

Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Thus far this year, approximately $175,000,000 has been disbwrse, 

in unemployment benefits, in contrast to $146,000,000 in the first 4 

months of 1939. Part of this increase is due to the fact that benefits 

were not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1, 1939. 


Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, gn 
Benefits Paid, by Regions and States, April 1940 


{Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 14, 1940] 








Continued claims Weeks compensated 














| Type | ‘Type of unemploy 
Social Security Board | <a & RAETS _ 
region and State | Partial 
Number | | Number | 1 3 
Waiting | Compen- | Total - “; ” 
period sable | _ ta 
| } | com- 
| bined 
See la a Le ed ee) iat Per eee 
Total___. «4, 614, 084 | 2, 236, 766 | 4, ‘377, 318 4, 169, 776 i* 3, 679, 182 § 374, 205 
Region I: .. [ss ear ‘gets ie mS == 7 : 
Connecticut... -...... 83,678 | 23,006) 60,582) 59,246) 51,173 | 8,073 
Maine eaaiamsiae 104, 195 36, 542 67, 653 3 52, 830 | 48, 327 4, 392 
Massachusetts......._-- 390,686 | 146,400 | 244,196 | 200,509 | 200,509} (') 
New Hampshire. 70, 985 | 25, 521 | 45, 464 40, 994 36, 494 | 4, 500 
Rhode Island_- 163, 135 58, 284 104, 851 104, 851 | 92, 412 12, 439 
Vermont 19, 265 4, 215 | 15, 050 14, 855 | 12, 883 1, 972 
Region II: | } 
New York. __. 1,091,969 | 652,166 | 439,803 | 419,733 | 419,733 (') 
Region III: | 
Delaware_____- ee ots 11, 784 2, 129 | 9, 655 | 9, 599 | (7) (7) 
New Jersey... -..- 255, 172 83,623 | 171,549 | 165,070 165, 070 (1) 
Pennsylvania. _- 653, 521 176, 432 477, O89 416, 806 416, 806 (‘) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 24, 911 4, R55 20, 056 21, 535 20, 573 962 
Maryland... ‘ 117, 712 35, 293 | 82, 419 | 66, 056 58, 511 7, 545 
North Carolina. . 119, 406 | 27, 395 92,011 | 791,066 (7) (7) 
Virginia 89, 852 | 52, 271 | 37, 581 37, 396 | 34, 559 2, 837 
West Virginia 75, 403 | 59, 308 16, 095 13, 937 11, 341 2, 596 
Region V: | | | 
Kentucky _..___.- 53, 945 | 19,872 | 34,073 52, 006 45, 910 | 7, 006 
Michigan..._._.........| 216, 488 50,369 | 166,119 | 155, 462 146,454 | 9, 008 
Ohio | 379, 726 96,617 | 283,109 | §205,915| 250,048 | 45,867 
Region VI: 
Tilinois | 401, 221 145, 813 255,408 | 229,210 171, 092 58, 118 
Indiana | 120, 833 37,211 | 83,622) 83,456 63, 722 19, 734 
Wisconsin___- 65, 181 23, 486 41, 695 40, 179 34, 896 | 5, 283 
Region VII: 
Alabama.--__-__-_--- 86, 933 25, 594 | 61, 339 61, 555 53, 271 &, 284 7 
WEST Ree tea 61, 230 13, 476 | 7, 754 | 48,179 41, 092 7, O87 
ET REPT 82, 228 24, 982 57, 246 | 56, 638 52, 681 3, 957 4) 
Mississippi... ....__.___| 40, 038 8, 231 31, 807 | 28, 662 27, 337 1 1, 325 
South Carolina.____. 41, 333 9, 257 32, 076 | 30, 544 25, 563 4, 981 59 
Tennessee____..____- , 106, 249 19, 747 86, 502 | 84, 532 77, 203 7,329 ot 
Region VIII: | | 
Iowa. 60,845 | 17,881 | 42,964 45, 037 38, 086 6, 951 78 
Minnesota... 154, 252 | 21, 511 132,741 | 132,828 122, 972 9, 856 
Nebraska... -.........-- 24, BR5 3, 872 21,013 | 21, 612 19, 673 | 1, 939 ag 
North Dakota_______- 12, 022 2,750 9, 272 | &, 624 7, 967 657 42 
South Dakota_______. 8, 330 3, 690 4, 640 | 4,319 3, 820 499 
Region IX: | 
GG su... ics S 66, 853 15, 438 51, 415 | 51, 415 48, 360 3, OFS 180 
(ee 32, 780 11, 396 21, 384 | 21, 235 17, 956 3, 279 110 
meer CL oe 115, 065 43, 205 71, 860 63, 869 53, 232 10, 637 i 
Oklahoma 50, 509 13, 195 37,414 37, 290 30, 334 6, 956 660 
Region X: 
I asinine’ coche, ove 94, 638 22, 732 71, 906 63, 535 59, 427 4, 108 
New Mexico. .___..___-. 14, 519 2, 355 12, 164 11, 883 9, 908 1, 975 f 
tn ~ 175, 644 81, 692 93, 952 111, 968 97, 636 14, 332 
Region XI: 
i 14, 230 3, 641 10, 589 10, 555 9, 802 753 i 
Colorado.............- Lg 51, 367 8, 022 43, 345 44, 350 36, 338 8, 021 on) 
Ph attitGitipdesentn wa 27, 109 5, 762 21, 347 22, 324 20, 730 1, 594 
Montena............-... 40, 707 5, 384 35, 323 35, 309 35, 309 (‘) 
a NY RRS 13, 017 1, 230 11, 787 11, 305 9, 118 2, 187 v4 
Wre@tee@:s 2.3.0 13, 846 3, 134 10, 712 10, 342 8, 091 2, 251 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and 
Benefits Paid, by Regions and States, April 1940—Continued 





Continued claims Weeks compensated 


Type Type of unemployment 


Social Security Board vet ’ =" 
region and State 








Number Number Partial 
and part- 


Waiting | Compen- Total total Partial 


veriod sable 71 
I com- only 


| bined! 











Region XII: 
California ' 69, 813 463, 476 339 | 372, 582 52, 203 
Nevada. - | , 70! 1, 463 8, 242 ' , 085 586 
Se chan on , 49: 13, 124 47, 369 2, 35, 68 6, 713 
Washington ; laine , 867 20, 650 82, 217 | , 298 , 44 10, 849 

—— 





1, 324 3,266 | 33, 262 
1,227| 4,216 , 20! 3, 1, 157 











Benefits paid 


. 
Type of unemployment 
Social Security Board Lcienilisenensenth entation _| Month and year | — 
region and State ; | benefits first | since first 
Amount ? | Partial | payable | navable 
| and part- payank 
Total | _ total 
com- | 
bined! | 


| Partial | 
only ! 





ee Se 


Total. ....................-./42 BB, 1G 1608,228,870 | 








Region I: | 
Connecticut. - - 582, 981 529, 537 | 51, 326 | January 1938 
Maine. __. 330, 793 305, 655 24, 501 | (s sd 
Massachusetts __ _- 2, 000,884 | 2,000, 884 (1) do 
New Hampshire 362, 495 337, 012 | 25, 483 | do 
Rhode Island__.---- 064, 598 908, 872 | 55, 726 | do 
Vermont +r 130, 330 121, 936 | 8, 362 | ) ..do 
Region II: 
New York ___. 5, 193,253 | 5, 193, 253 | (') I do 
Region III: | 
Delaware___.....- 80, 396 (®) (6) January 1939_- 
New Jersey -.----- — , 529, 964 1, 529, 964 | () do 
Pennsylvania._.___. 621,937 | 4,621,937 | (') (‘) January 1938 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 185, 524 178, 973 | 6, 551 (5) _.do 
Maryland... 555, 720 514, 118 | 41,468 | 37,725 | do 
North Carolina_- 408, 948 | (6) (6) (6) | do 
Virginia _ _ ; 266, 523 253, 302 13, 125 10, 828 do 
West Virginia __ ; 118, 862 97, 913 20, 949 | (5) do 
Region V: | 








393, 634 | 356, 642 36, 373 | (5) January 1939 
, 719,778 | 1,669, 440 (5) July 1938 ond 
, 813, 427 2, 588, 634 224, 793 January 1939 


Illinois en cana | 2,681,105 | 2,249,815 427,555 | 269,302 | July 1939 

Indiana... .._--. 790, 451 683, 737 ’ | (5) | April 1938 

R Me 411,042 377, 243 33, 7$ 16, 588 | July 1936 

egion ; 
Alabama... _- : 399, 755 352, 611 - 38, 260 | January 1938 

Se Sayer ee Vga 424, 791 378, 331 . (5) January 1939__- 

G i ; 354, 783 339, 643 5.140 | 11,904 | do 2a 

” Se 175, 534 169, 399 (') | April 1938 

South arolina____- 193, 104 169, 903 3, 11,190 | July 1938 ‘ 

Tennessee... _____- 613, 770 581, 397 32, 37: 10,203 | January 1938 _--- 


Region VIII: 
399, 285 359, 240 38,167 | 5, 257 | July 1938 _____- 
, 354,632 | 1, 276, 554 77, 777 (6) | January 1938___. 
196, 205 181, 911 ; | 6, 200 | jemnery } 1939... 
82, 508 77, 298 \ 317 \-- ; 
30, 671 | 27, 527 


327, 651 | 315, 668 
183, 719 163, 007 , _ 
534, 162 484, 949 \ 17, 840 
341, 664 298, 165 43, 499 8,315 | December 1938..' 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued Unemployment Compensation Claims Received, Weeks Compensate:(. 
Benefits Paid, by Regions and States, April 1940—Continued 
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and 





Social Security Board 
region and State 


Region X: 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Texas... _. 

Region XI: 
Arizona __. 
Colorado 
Idaho ’ 
Montana_. 
Utah : 
Wyoming 

Region XII: 
California 
Nevada._. 





| 
| 


Amount? 


480, 395 
102, 220 
838, 343 


114, 186 
437, 301 
252, 234 
382, 520 
119, 661 
122, 328 


6, 028, 739 
112, 348 


Benefits paid 


Type of unemployment 


Total 


456, 203 
87, 744 
768, 006 


108, 437 
379, 523 
238, 556 
382, 520 
104, 065 
102, 714 


5, 408, 006 
106, 742 


Partial 
and part- 
total 
com- 
bined ! 


23, 702 
14, 476 
70, 169 


5, 749 
56, 903 
13, 506 
(*) 

15, 596 
19, 614 


479, 441 
5, 606 


Partial 
only ! 


_| Month and year 


benefits first 
payable 


January 1938 
December 1938 
January 1938_. 


es 
January 1939 
September 1938 
July 1939_. 
January 1938_. 
January 1939 


January 1938 


January 1939 
January 1938 
January 1939 


eas ee 
6, 775 |.....do... 


499, 321 
967, 102 


43, 769 
30, 826 


446, 014 
876, 724 


40, 409 
23, 737 


51, 484 
90, 378 


2, 296 (5) 
7, 089 

















! 





1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Massachusetts, Mississippi 
tana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payment 
than full weekly benefit amount for total unem loyment, i. e., part-total unemployment. 

? Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 

3 In three States total weeks compensated include some weeks not classified by type of unem))! 
The number of such weeks are: Alaska, 50; California, 15,554; and Maine, 111. 

¢ Excludes Delaware and North Carolina. 

- a ae unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 

no 4 

7 Represents number of pay orders issued. 

* Figures for April exclude 241 payments amounting to $5,345 arising from recalculation of week! 
fit amounts. This amount, however, is included in benefits since first payable. 


PPPPP OOS 
PROGRAMS FOR BENEFIT OF BRAZILIAN LABOR: 


WITH a few exceptions Brazil’s social legislation dates from the 
revolution of 1930, a labor ministry being formed in November of 
that year. Present labor laws are numerous and complicated. The 
subject is now regarded as of such importance that courses are in- 
cluded in the Law School of the University of Séo Paulo (State 
decree 3,023 of July 15, 1937). 

The constitution of 1937.is much more advanced in social reform 
than that of 1934 and includes many principles not subject to change 
by ordinary decree laws. Labor seems to have lost only its right to 
strike; in the later charter (art. 139) strikes and lock-outs are prohibited 
as antisocial. 


Present Constitutional Principles 


The constitution of November 10, 1937, contains the following 
principles of benefit to the workers: 





1 From a report prepared by Carol H. Foster, consul general, S4o Paulo, and transmitted by the United 
States Ambassador at Rio de Janeiro. 
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(1) Work is a social duty; the intellectual, technical, and manual worker has a 
right to protection and special care by the Government. 

(2) Everyone has a right to live by his honest work, and the Government must 
protect his means of subsistence, assuring the worker favorable conditions and 
means of defense. 

(3) Labor legislation is to assure to workers the following rights and advantages, 
among others: 

(a) Collective labor agreements, including details such as time, amount, wage, 
and hours of work. 

- (b) Wage appropriate to the requirements of the worker and of the employer. 

(c) The right of the worker to a weekly rest on Sundays and, in accordance 
with the technical limits of the enterprise, on religious and civil holidays. 

(d) Annual leave with pay after 1 year of uninterrupted work in one enterprise. 

(e) Right to indemnification proportional to the years of work in case of unjust 
dismissal. 

(f) Retention of rights, notwithstanding change in ownership of an enterprise. 

(g) Minimum wage. 

(h) Eight hours of daily work. 

(i) Prohibition of work for minors of less than 14 years, of night work for minors 
of less than 16 years, and of work in insalubrious industries for minors of less than 
18 years and for women. 

(j) Medical aid and hygienic measures for the worker; assuring to the woman 
worker rest with pay before and after confinement. 

(k) Pension and retirement insurance funds for old and disabled workers, and 
in case of disability or death from work accidents. 

(1) Legal and administrative assistance by labor organizations. 


Other legal guaranties are constitutionally provided for, to be 
carried out in ordinary legislation. 


Labor Ministry and Its Agencies 


The Ministry of Labor enforces labor legislation for the most part 
through the National Bureau of Labor, which hears appeals; 20 regional 
inspectorates, of which there is 1 for each State; and a large number of 
inspectors called ‘‘fiscaes.”’ 

In Sao Paulo the official (delegado) in charge of the inspectorate 
has only a skeleton staff, most of the work being done in the State 
Bureau of Labor, which has a staff of several hundred. The Bureau 
of Labor in Séo Paulo was organized in 1911 and was able to obtain a 
delegation of most of the functions exercised directly in other States 
by the regional inspectorate. 


Labor Relations 


Labor disputes between an employer and one or more employees have 
been taken out of the hands of the ordinary courts and are tried in the 
first instance by local conciliation and arbitration boards (Juntas de 
Conciliagdo e Julgamentos), appointed by the Minister of Labor from 
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representatives of both employers and employees (usually officials of . 

a labor organization). 
Decisions of the boards may be appealed to the National Labo, 

Council in Rio de Janeiro and then to the Minister of Labor, wh, 

makes the final decision with the help of one of his legal assistants 

generally called a ‘‘procurador.”’ : 
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Labor and Employer Organizations 


ment 





































cont 
Labor and employer organizations (syndicates) have formed one of 


the most useful instruments for carrying out the labor program. The 
main laws applying to such organizations are decree laws Nos. 24694 
of July 12, 1934, and 1402 of July 5, 1939. 

Recognition is granted by the Minister of Labor on the following 
conditions: (1) That the syndicate include two-thirds of the legally 
established businesses of a district in the case of employers, or one- 
third of the employees in a given occupation in a district; (2) that 
officers and directors have served continuously for not more than 2 
years; (3) that the president of the syndicate be born in Brazil and 
the other officers be Brazilian citizens. 

Among duties imposed on syndicates by law are the following: 
(1) Collaboration with the Government in developing occupational 
solidarity ; (2) promoting the founding of credit and consumers’ coop- 
eratives; (3) affording members judicial assistance; (4) maintaining 
schools, hospitals, ete.; (5) promoting conciliation in labor disputes. 

Among the prerogatives of labor syndicates may be mentioned: 
(1) Representation of the workers in an occupation before administra- 
tive and judicial authorities; (2) maintaining employment agencies: 
(3) signing collective labor agreements; (4) electing the representatives 
of workers in the occupations; (5) collaborating and advising with the 
Government in the study of occupational problems; (6) requiring 
membership fees of all the workers in an occupation. 

When there is a syndicate in a given district for a given occupation, 
employers are required to deduct syndicate membership fees from pay 


checks of all persons employed in that occupation in the district (the 
check-off). 
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Legislation Now in Effect 


Brazilian legislation which is in effect has been summarized as 
follows by Dr. Roberto Simonsen in Brazil’s Industrial Evolution: 


(a) Grant of annual vacations with full pay of 7, 11, and 15 days, according to 
the number of actual working days during the year. 

(6) Assistance to pregnant women; leave of absence from work 6 weeks before 
and after confinement; half wages paid by the social insurance institution, or, if 
nonexistent, by the employer; arrangements for properly adapted rooms in 
factories employing more than 30 women (from 16 years of age) where children 
can be cared for during the nursing period. 
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(ec) Compulsory insurance, to be paid by employer, against accidents to em- 
ployees during working hours; indemnity and help to be given to victims are 
carefully regulated by law. 

(d) Prohibition of dismissal without indemnity of any employee except for 
just cause; indemnity to be calculated at the rate of 1 month’s salary for each 
completed year of service. Any employee having served more than 10 years 
may be dismissed from the firm in which he is employed only after a hearing held 
nefore competent authorities. | 

(e) Compulsory monthly contributions of 3 percent of wages toward the retire- 
ment and pensions institutes and funds, institutions charged with collecting 
contributions from employees, employer, and the Government, for the formation 
of guaranteed capital for pensioning old employees and helping the disabled. 

(f) Regulating child labor, which is allowed only between the ages of 14 and 
18, as well as compelling employers to provide elementary education for illiterate 
children. 

(g) Industrial working hours limited to 48 a week. In exceptional cases, by 
means of a previous agreement, the hours may be increased in accordance with a 
sliding scale for additional wages. 

(h) Special legislation for employees in transport enterprises, as well as addi- 
tional wages in those industries considered prejudicial to health. 

(i) A fixed minimum wage that will satisfy normal food, housing, clothing, 
hygiene, and transportation requirements of all workers, to be calculated for 
various regions of the country and subject to alterations in accordance with 
circumstances. 

(j) Institution of a special code of laws for labor questions. 


Mention should also be made of enactments dealing with compulsory 


syndicates, labor nationalization, control to be exercised by employer 
of employee’s fulfillment of military service, as well as payment to the 
latter of two-thirds of his wages or salary during the period of com- 
pulsory military service. There are other laws and regulations which 
have already been enacted or are still being drawn up. 


Retirement and Pensions 


Except in agriculture and domestic service employees must be mem- 
bers of a retirement and pension institute appropriate to their class, 
contributing from 3 to 8 percent of their salaries; employers give a like 
amount; and in certain cases the Federal Government contributes. 

The funds thus accumulated are used to pay those who are retired 
and pensioned and may also serve as a means of providing low-cost 
homes for workers. 

Retirement and pension institutes have been organized for employ- 
ees in banking, trade, maritime, and land transportation, Government 
positions (public employees), and industry. 

The industrial employees’ institute is typical. Its head office is 
in Rio de Janeiro and it has branches in all the States. It is controlled 
by the Minister of Labor, who appoints the president and the State 
directors of the institute. The funds of this institute are derived from 
1,100,000 industrial employees and 63,400 employers throughout 
Brazil. Of the employees some 480,000 are in SAo Paulo—255,000 in 
the capital city. 
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The resources of all the institutes may be indicated as follows (sep 
“Brazil 1938” of Servigo Grafico do Instituto Brasileiro de Geovratiy 
e Kstatistica) : 


Receipts and Expenditures of Retirement and Pension Institutes 


























Year Receipts Expenditures Balance 
Milreis Milreis Milreis 
OF sce 359, 445, 403. 0 124, 184, 539. 7 235, 260, 863. 3 
1088 4. ...... ...| 452, 295, 733.3 166, 604, 012. 8 300, 000, 000. 0 
_—_ Seckiiathesed 618, 178, 927. 9 209, 705, 770. 2 408, 473, 152. 2 
1 Estimated. 


Retirement and pension funds (Cairas de Aposentadorias e Pensies 
are similar to the institutes, but are local instead of national jy 
character and are controlled by the enterprise and its employees 
under Government supervision but not directly by the Government. 
Most of the public utilities have funds. 


The Two-Thirds Law 


The proportion of aliens employable by enterprises in Brazil was 
limited by the Vargas Government in 1930. Except for certain 
agricultural and extractive industries and special cases authorized by 
the labor authorities and the President of the Republic, commercial 
and industrial enterprises having more than three employees may not 
have more than a third of their employees aliens, nor may aliens 
receive more than a third of the total pay roll. Branches and agencies 
must observe the same restrictions as if independent enterprises. 

No alien may receive a higher salary than a Brazilian doing the 
same work; doubtful cases are decided by the labor authorities. If no 
qualified Brazilian expert is available for a certain task, aliens may 
be employed without regard to the two-thirds rule. 

For purposes of control the State labor authorities require from 
all enterprises triplicate lists of employees and their nationalities, to 
be submitted between May 2 and June 30 each year. 

For purposes of the two-thirds law aliens residing in Brazil for more 
than 10 years and having Brazilian wives or husbands or Brazilian 
sons may be counted as Brazilians. 

In general, the learned professions are reserved exclusively to 
Brazilians. 


Minimum Wages 


Minimum wages were provided for in decree law No. 185 of January 
14, 1936, as a right of the worker, to satisfy his needs for food, housing, 
clothing, hygiene, and transportation. A minimum wage was promised 
in the constitution of 1937, and by decree law No. 399 of April 30, 1935, 
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regulations for the execution of law No. 185 were approved by the 
President. 

Minimum-wage commissions have been set up by the Minister of 
Labor in every State. The commission for Sio Paulo has recom- 
mended for enactment by presidential decree that industrial workers in 
the capital receive at least 220 milreis, and those in the interior 160 to 200 
milreis a month. No minimum has been determined for agricultural 
labor. 

In June 1939 the Minimum Wage Commission of Sao Paulo used 
the following estimate of an adult laborer’s living costs as a basis for 
calculations: 

Cost of living in Sdo Paulo, June 1939 


Interior 
Capital | 














Clothing 
Hygiene.....------- 
Transportation __ 

















Unhealthful Industries 


Unhealthful industries are classified as maximum, medium, and 
minimum, and include working with lead, mercury, silica, phos- 
phorus, arsenic, benzine, hydrocarbonates (i. e. chloroform), carbon 
sulfide (such as vulcanizing of rubber), radium, chromium treatment 
of metals and leather, etc. Wages in these industries are from 10 to 
25 percent above ordinary wages (Minister of Labor’s Order No. 
SCM 51 of April 13, 1939). 


Housing 


Practically every city in Brazil has its poor district—cortico in 
Sio Paulo, mucambo in Recife (Pernambuco). In Séo Paulo a cortico 
unit for a family of five costs 6 to 8 contos * and often rents for 150 
milreis a month, while a family house with modern conveniences 
costing 15 contos brings in a rental of only 200 milreis monthly. 

In Sao Paulo collective habitations classed as cortigos and basements 
are subject to a surtax of 10 percent on the building tax or “imposto 
predial,’’ but houses inhabited by the owner are exempt from the 
building tax if the rental value is not over 150 milreis a month. 
Otherwise houses, whether built for rent or not, are subject to a heavy 





? 1 conto=1,000 milreis; 1 milreis in 1939=6 cents in United States currency. 
232284—_40——_8 
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building tax (6.5 percent on the rent value), and fees or light | taxes 
under various headings such as street (viagao), water (agua), sewer an 
(esgoto), and garbage (lixo). 

In Sao Paulo in 1939 there were over 9,000 new buildings coy ring 
some 850,000 square meters, but only 3.9 percent of this area wa: 
for workers’ houses. 

The pension and retirement institutes are accumulating funds 
which might provide low-cost dwellings. Employees with a m; irgin 
of 300 milreis a month can find help for buying a 50-conto house. 

The provision of houses for workers was discussed at the recen} Pan 
American Conference on Architecture and Construction _hel 
Buenos Aires. 

Some experimental work has been done by the Ministry of Labo; 
near Rio de Janeiro and Séo Paulo. In Recife (Pernambuco) ten. 
ments are being replaced with small but sanitary dwellings. In Sip 
Paulo some companies are erecting houses at low rental for thei 
employees as a means of reducing costly labor turn-over. 


use (| 


at 


Meals for Workers 


Even low-priced commercial restaurants charge prices too high 
for the poor. One hardship suffered by many workers and one reason 
for the customary long noon period in Brazil is the necessity of going 
home for lunch on crowded trams or busses. As a help for woman 
employees, the League of Catholic Women of Séo Paulo has a few 
restaurants offering meals at low prices. 

Only recently the Federal Government provided for the compulsory 
organization of restaurants at establishments having more than 500 
employees (decree law No. 1238 of May 2, 1939). The law is not yet 
in complete operation. Only a few factories in Sao Paulo provide 
low-priced restaurant services for employees. 


Maternity, Youth, and Children 


In order to protect the working family and the large family, the 
President published decree law No. 2024 of February 17, 1940, pro- 
viding protection by the Federal Government for maternity, children, 
and youth throughout Brazil. A national Children’s Bureau has 
been organized in the Ministry of Education. 

The Juventude Brasileira was created by decree law No. 2072 of 
March 8, 1940, for the compulsory civic, moral, and physical education 
of children and youth. It is organized as a national institution. 
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BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE FUND IN 
1939 


BALANCES of £57,555,222 in the general account of the British 
unemployment-insurance fund and of £3,397,222 in the agricultural 
account were shown in the financial report of the Unemployment 
Insurance Statutory Committee for the year 1939.1 The receipts for 
the calendar year in the general account were £67,283,926, of which 
all but £1,283,387 represented insurance contributions; the corre- 
sponding figures for the agricultural account were £1,664,911 and 
£79,779. Expenditures for unemployment benefits in 1939 from the 
general account amounted to £40,690,000, while expenditures for ad- 
ministration, debt service, and minor items totaled £9,992,348. The 
excess of income over expenditure, therefore, was £16,601,578. Tak- 
ing all items together, the expenditure of £50,682,348 shows a decrease 
of £11,637,679 as compared with the expenditure of £62,320,027 in 
1938. This reduction was mainly due to the reduction in unemploy- 
ment and in the proportion of the unemployed ranking for benefit. 
The cost of unemployment benefits for agricultural workers amounted 
to £831,000 and the expenditure for administrative and minor items 
was £210,560. During 1939 income exceeded expenditure by £623,- 
351. The total expenditure of £1,041,560 in 1939 showed an increase 
of £47,911 over the expenditure of £993,649 in 1938. The reduction 
in the receipts of the agricultural fund from £1,270,466 in 1938 to 
£1,060,330 in 1939 was due largely to the reductions in the rates of 
contributions which were effective in July 1938 and in July 1939, 
while the increase of £89,000 in the expenditure on benefits was the 
result of improvements in benefit rates recommended by the commit- 
tee in its 1938 report. 

The following table shows the approximate receipts and payments 
of the general account and of the agricultural account of the unem- 
ployment-insurance fund for the years 1938 and 1939, prepared for the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. The statement 
includes figures taken from accounting and other records which had 
not, at the time of publication, been subjected to examination and 
audit. 





' Great Britain. Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee. Reports on the Financial Condition 
of the Unemployment Fund on December 31, 1939. London, 1940. 
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Receipts and Expenditures of British Uromployment-Insurance Fund, Years Inding 
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Dec. 31, 1938 and 1939 
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a 
General account Agricultural aceon the r 
&é — becal 
1938 1939 1998 | 1939 
peat tn ee DE Son ee we = = mat 7 recog 
Praethnncencancnensesmensesteuasechscoa=-<s09 £65, 894, 665 | £67, 283, 926 £1, 942, 533 | £1, 664.9) be m 
Consteiens — . u r ’ of in 
mployers and workers ____- Sieve 42,658,951 | 43, 799, 457 1, 270, 466 %, 
Defense de ments in respect of men discharged sabe the lengt 
on me hw RES a ne eee 338, 333 218, 475 |......_-.. 
ite one il ill all ellen Laie 21, 453,969 | 21,982,157 | 628, 213 gp fe De a 
Interest on investments. _--.....-.............--..-.. 1, 431,243 | 1, 272,798 43, 541 79, 599 
Miscellaneous receipts. ---._-...........--.........-. 12, 169 11, 039 "OF of et 
a we + 8 fm fl , 942, 533 | 1, 664, 911 TI 
Unemployment benefit. .................._...--..... 51, 662,000 | 40, 690, 000 “742, 000 | 831 on han 
Refunds on contributions in respect of noninsurable ; 
ae cl all ltt tie Bete 5: Sl 89, 346 53, 617 4, 929 | surp 
— in respect of yearly and half-yearly hir- hene 
PM ee Egat ‘atta conde Sibi, Trin teivanlidlg Slt bans 9, 110 | 8, 050 , 
Guemte for authorized courses of instruction. _______. 420, 000 415, 000 2, 000 5 On : 
Grants toward traveling apne ¢ of insured | peneeas won 
eeeeg Serres. - ‘ ‘ 14, 700 14, 689 30 4 id 
Administrative expenses -. Sty the ate CDi 5,874,592 | 5, 608, 262 235, 580 196. 80 side 
Debt service-- nesa--n+---} 4 259,389 | 3,900,780 |....... 
Excess of receipts over payments. - | 3,574,638 | 16, 601, 578 048, 884 rega 
pplied toward reduction of debt, Mar. 31, 1930......|..... 3, 000, 000 |... 
By PAE BN WE occa con chacsddmnbae sesh _| 43,953,644 | 57,555,222 | 2, 773, 871 ecol 
war 
I 
General Account i 
The debt service of the fund was materially altered in March 1933 & ! ‘ 
when repayment of £20,000,000 of the outstanding debt was made,  “eP 
As a result of this payment, the semiannual debt charge of £2,500,000 & °! ! 
was proportionately reduced. A further repayment on March 31, a 
1939, of £3,000,000 on the outstanding debt reduced the half-yearly larg 
debt charge from £2,006,259 to £1,931,767. For the first quarter of  '' 
the year the charge was at the higher rate and for the other three MB S14 
quarters at the reduced rate, making the total for the year £3,900,780. J 
The debt at the end of September 1939 was £77,082,000, and the rate JB s« 
of interest from that date until the end of the period fixed for repay- J >" 
ment will be 3% percent. ho 
The amount of money in the unemployment fund at the end of & 


1939 was materially greater tuan had been anticipated, and if unem- 
ployment had followed the course for which provision had been mace 
in accumulating a reserve, the excess of expenditure in 1939 over 
income would have amounted to about £8,250,000. However, as 
income exceeded expenditure by approximately £16,600,000, the 
question arose as to whether or not this sum plus the estimated saving, 
or any part of it, could be considered as a disposable surplus. 
Representations were made on this question to the committee by 
the British Employers’ Confederation, the Trades Union Congress, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Cooperative Congress, and 
from other workers’ organizations. The employers’ organization 
believed that since a depression with a high rate of unemployment 
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followed the last war, any surplus should be added to the balance in 
the fund and should not be used toward a reduction of the debt, since 
the rate of interest which the fund would have to pay, if reborrowing 
became necessary after the war, was uncertain. However, it was 
recognized that with the continuance of the war the tendency would 
he more and more toward full employment and toward further excess 
of income over expenditures. In that case, and depending on the 
length of the war, the surpluses might become so large that they would 
be available for disposal and in that event should be used for reduction 
of contributions. 

The representatives of the Trades Union Congress, on the other 
hand, believed that the gains in 1939 should be regarded as a disposable 
surplus, and should be used to abolish the waiting time, to increase 
benefits, and to change the anomalies orders in respect of married 
women with a good industrial record since marriage. It was con- 
sidered that the 1939 excess of income over expenditure should not be 
regarded as a war profit but as due mainly to the working of normal 
economic courses, and that by suitable Government action after the 
war unemployment such as followed the last war might be avoided. 

In considering these arguments, the committee reviewed the course 
of employment since the end of October 1937, when a marked decline 
in employment occurred which bore the usual marks of a cyclical 
depression. The decline was halted in July 1938 and after a period 
of improvement, including a stationary period from August 1938 to 
March 1939, employment improved so much that the fund made 
large profits, amounting in the 9 months from April to December 1939 
to about £17,000,000 or £430,000 a week. Since the committee con- 
sidered that some of the improvement, if not all, could be attributed 
to defense expenditures, it was contended that the unexpected gain 
should not be treated as a normal incident of unemployment insurance, 
but in part, at least, as in the nature of war profits. More important, 
however, than considering the cause of the improvement in the 
finances of the fund are future prospects as a result of the war. 

In August 1914 there was no general scheme of unemployment 
insurance in force in Great Britain, and although unemployment had 
risen a little from the boom year of 1913, the percentage of unem- 
ployed trade-unionists rose only to 7.1 percent at the end of August 
1914. Thereafter the unemployment rate began to decline and was 
less than 1 percent in the years 1916 to 1918, rising to 2.55 percent 
in 1920. The percentage of unemployment was 15.55 in 1921, 17.20 
in 1922, and 12.50 in 1923. 

The unemployment rate recorded under the unemployment-in- 
surance scheme in the last month before the outbreak of the present 
war was 8.5 percent; it increased slightly in September and fell a little 
in November and December. A close comparison between the unem- 
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ployment rate recorded under the unemployment-insurance sche). at 
the present time and the rates recorded by the trade-unions j) the 
last war is not warranted, but it was considered that it could be cop. 
cluded that the burden of unemployment at the outset of the new wo, 
was materially greater than in the beginning of the last war, and tha; 
the initial rise through the outbreak of war was relatively less but tha: 
the decline of unemployment since the first months is less definite th), 
in the earlier period. The small reduction in the last 2 months of 
1939 was not greater than the normal seasonal improvement, although 
it was not due to seasonal causes, and while employment increased 
in munitions industries, there was less than the usual improvemey; 
elsewhere. It appears, it is stated, that the circumstances of {hp 
present war have involved a more extensive initial dislocation thay 
occurred in 1914, and readjustment has been at a slower rate than jy 
that year, although it is to be expected that as the war proceeds the 
unemployment rate will fall to levels which it would not reach jp 
peace. At the close of the war, however, there will be every reason 
to expect there will be severe unemployment as there was after the 
last war. 

Even though steps are taken to ease the transition from war to 
peace production, this cannot be accomplished without severe 
dislocation. 



























For three reasons, the resulting burden on the unemployment fund will be o: 
this occasion greater than might be suggested by a study of the unemployment 
percentages of 1919 and to 1922. (1) As no general insurance scheme was i! 


unemployment was made during the 2 years 1919-20 mainly by donation schemes, 
covering ex-service men and women for between 2 and 3 years and civilian em- 
ployees for 1 year. By the system of donations the claims both upon the trade- 
unions and upon the limited insurance scheme then in force were material! 
reduced during those periods. (2) Insofar as the present war requires a higher 
degree of mechanization than the war of 1914-18 it involves a greater distortio: 
of the industrial structure and the number of men engaged in making armaments 
will be materially greater in proportion to the number of men in the fighting 
forces than was the case in the earlier war. The men in the fighting forces, 
insofar as they are unemployed on demobilization, will be provided with insurance 
under the existing schemes for men discharged from the forces. On their retur 
to civilian life, they will throw a burden on the unemployment fund indirect) 
only insofar as they may displace others who had been working in place of them 
during the war. The much larger proportion, however, of civilian emplovees 
who must inevitably be displaced, when the need for armaments ceases abruptly, 
will be a direct burden on the unemployment fund. (3) The expected boom 
in employment during the war will mean that during that period all employa)le 
people acquire claims to unemployment benefit, so that the cost of their uncm- 
ployment after the war will fall not upon the Unemployment Assistance Board 
but upon the unemployment fund. 










In adjusting the finances of the insurance fund, the principle /ias 
been followed in the past of equating income and expenditure, no! 





force when the last war ended, or for more than 2 years thereafter, provision for 
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from year to year, but over the period of a trade cycle which has been 
assumed to have an average length of 8 years. On this basis it has 
seemed safe to assume that a period of 8 years from the present time 
will cover both the war and a substantial depression thereafter. The 
committee has power to recommend such measures as seem to be 
advisable in dealing with the large debt of the unemployment fund. 
Since the immediate consequence of using the balance of the unemploy- 
ment fund to reduce the debt is to reduce proportionately the debt 
charge, it was concluded that it would be advisable to apply 
£37,000,000 of the amount outstanding to the credit of the general 
account of the unemployment-insurance fund to the discharge of the 
liabilities of the fund, as it is considered the unemployment fund is 
likely to continue to be more than reasonably sufficient to discharge 
its liabilities. This recommendation was accepted by the Govern- 
ment and legislation adopted putting it into effect. It will effect a 
net improvement in the income and expenditure account of the fund 
at the rate of 3 percent on the sum repaid, or about £1,100,000 a 
year. An increase, recommended by the committee, in the rate of 
benefit for dependent children, amounting to 4s. for the first two 
dependent children and 3s. for each other such dependent child, 
instead of the flat rate of 3s. per child, was also adopted. 


Agricultural Account 


The problem of the agricultural account as a result of the war is 
somewhat different from that of the general account. Although the 
rate of unemployment in agriculture has been somewhat below 
expectation, there does not appear to be a prospect of any such 
reduction of agricultural unemployment during the war as is expected 
in the general scheme, but on the other hand there is not likely to 
be any equally catastrophic increase in agricultural unemployment 
as an aftermath of the war. 

Representations made by representatives of employers and workers 
in the agricultural industry to the committee, relative to the report 
on the financial condition of the unemployment fund, brought the 
suggestion from the employers’ groups in England and Scotland that 
if the balance in the agricultural account continued to increase there 
should be a further reduction in contributions, and the representa- 
tives of the English farmers were in favor of an increase in benefits 
commensurate with the recent increase in wages. Representatives 
of employees asked that the waiting time should be abolished, that 
the limit on the weekly amount payable should be removed, and 
that there should be an all-round increase in benefits. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries favored improvements in benefits to 
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reduce the disparity between the benefits paid under the gerer,) 
scheme and those paid under the agricultural scheme, and suge ste) 
raising the limit on the weekly benefit and an increase in the rate of 
benefit for dependents. 

The committee found that, as the agricultural account is likely 4, 
continue to be more than reasonably sufficient to discharge its |ig. 
bilities, the rate for dependent children should be the same as tha; 
recommended under the general scheme and the maximum weekly 
benefit for men with dependents should be increased from 33s. to 35 
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CANADIAN TRADE-UNION BENEFITS, 1938 


BENEFITS paid in 1938 by 7 of the 30 Canadian Central labor 
organizations amounted to $86,910.44. This was an increase of 
$39,252.66 as compared with the figures reported by 6 organizations 
for the preceding year. The amount paid in 1938 in benefits for 
various purposes by each of the 7 organizations is shown in the 
following table: ! 


Benefits Paid in 1938 by Specified Canadian Labor Organi zations 





Death Strike Sick 
Organization benefits | benefits | benefits 


pip ERR REESE TT RS ee 45 5 ORES ie eee $13, 865. 70 $5, 726. 74 


Algoma Steel Workers’ Union 

Canadian Association of Railwaymen 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 

Canadian Brussels Carpet Weavers’ neficial Asso- 
CN Beth eh cid db o hddbddedddAvendd tii iin 

Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts 

Civil Service Association of Alberta 

One Big Union_..........-- *3 


























Of the 98 international labor organizations operating in the Do- 
minion, 56 reported on benefits paid to members (both in Canada and 
the United States) in the fiscal or calendar year 1938. These benefits 
totaled $19,297,456. 

In addition, 883 local branch unions expended $381,228 in benefits, 
which amount exceeded the disbursements of 811 local branch units 
in 1937 by $57,666. 


POPPI OON 
ORGANIZATION OF TRADE-UNIONS IN SPAIN ? 


THE basic principles of the National Trade-Union Organization, the 
creation of which is referred to in the Labor Charter of Spain, are 
set forth in the preamble to the act of January 26, 1940, with reference 
to trade-union unity in that country. According to these principles 
“the Trade-Union Organization should be a united whole, all-embrac- 
ing, and graded into higher and subordinate organizations.” As a 


—— 


‘Canada. Department of Labor. Labor Organization in Canada (for the calendar year 1938), p. 223. 
Ottawa, 1939. 
? International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), April 1, 1940 (pp. 2-3). 
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consequence, there is to be but one type of trade-union for the who} 
national economic system which, however, will have various branch, 
of production or services. 

For the purpose of safeguarding the country’s interest, the Goyer). 
ment thinks it advisable to proceed gradually with the establishimoy; 
of the corporate organization of the production forces—an_ initia) 
transitional period followed by a later and definitive one. 

Section 1 of the above mentioned act provides that the Trade-U pio) 
Organization of the Spanish Traditionalist Phalanx of the Nationa! 
Trade-Union Shock Brigades is the only one which the State is ¢, 
recognize, and no other group with like objectives will be permitted 
to organize. However, duly authorized public institutions and officia| 
organizations which stand for the economic rights of special occupa- 
tional groups will still exercise those functions until their dissolutioy 
is decided upon by legislation or by order. 

From the date of the publication of the act of January 26, 1940, 
the organizations established to defend in whole or in part any class 
or economic interests, regardless of the titles of such organizations 
(trade-unions or employers’ associations), are to be incorporated in 
the trade-union organization of the Phalanx. The activities of these 
various bodies “will then be subject to the discipline of the Phalanx 
under the supervision of the National Trade-Union Council. This 
council will propose to the Government the date at which and the 
methods by which each of these associations should eventually b: 
incorporated in the new system.”’ 

Registered associations or those which have requested registration 
as cooperative societies under section 16 of the act of October 27, 
1938, will come under the provisions of the new legislation if their 
activities include in whole or in part the defense of class or occupa- 
tional interests. Organizations which have functioned only as coop- 
erative societies previous to the promulgation of the act of 1938 will 
not be covered by the new law. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1938-39 


DURING the fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, there were 2,085,427 
students enrolled in vocational schools or classes (agricultural, trade, 
industrial, home economics, and business), operated under State plans 
in the United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
This registration represented an increase of 275,345 over the previous 
fiscal year.’ Of the total students enrolled 538,586 were farm youth 
and adult farmers taking agricultural courses; 715,239 were boys and 
girls and adult trade and industrial workers taking trade and indus- 
trial courses; 741,503 were girls and women following homemaking 
courses; and 90,099 were boys and girls and adults in training for the 
distributive occupations. In table 1 the number of students in various 
types of classes in 1938-39 are shown, as well as the increases in the 
enrollment of these classes as compared with the preceding year. 
While only 90,099 are reported in business (distributive) education 
in 1939, this, however, represents an increase of 150.2 percent over 
1938 which was the first year in which this particular type of educa- 
tion Was given. 

Taste 1.—Enrollment in Vocational Schools or Classes Operated Under State Plans, 

Year Ended June 30, 1939 





Enrollment, 1938-39 Increase from 1937-38 to 1938-39 
” re tk ——— ——- —— | | -__—__- —— --— 
Trade | Home| Busi- 
and eco- ness P 
indus- | nom- | educa- | 1 °tal 
trial ies tion ! 


Trade | Home | Busi- 
and eco- ness 
indus- | nom- | educa- 
trial ics tion ! 


Type of school Agri- 


cul- 
tural 


| 

Agri- 
Total cul- 

| tural 
an 


All types__ | 2, 085, 427) 538, 5, 880] 7 715, 239) | 275, 345) 7, 710; 2, 435) 114, 109) _ 54, 091 
Evening. ____. 657, 603| 181, 962! ~ 83, 143) 8, 895) 23, 149|2—6, 855| 20, $66) "50, 735 
Part-time _. 486,551) 51, 503 362, 410) 65. 592 6, 956) 7, 558) = 8, 693) 24, 128) 11, 381) 3, 356 
All-day _ - 941, 273| 305,031| 196, 365| 439, 877| 139, 892) 45, 868) 12, 162) 81, 862 

| | | | 











i 





! Distributive occupations. 2 Decrease. 


In table 2 the total enrollments in vocational schools and classes 
under State plans, by years from 1929 to 1939 are reported. Except 
for the years 1933 and 1934 substantial increases are shown, the ex- 
pansion for 1938 and 1939 being, respectively, 313,245 and 275,345, 
the highest records for the period here reported. 

'U. 8. Office of Education. Vocational Division. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Voca- 


tional Education, fiscal year ended June 30, 1939. Washington, 1940. 
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TaBLE 2.—Enrollment in Vocational Schools Operated under State Plans, 
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1929-39 ._% 
Soil 
votiledl 1 
Total are: anc 
ed.ucatiog t 
Yea Arita} Frpde.d | Home | Gia fm 
Number Increase r ve Oceu- Ir 
4tlons 
ae aa se! a — ~ Bast 
ee... ee oe 2, 085, 427 275, 345 538, 586 715,239 | 741, 503 | 90,00 Me van 
ee OGRE 4 Ss 1, 810, 082 313, 245 460, 876 804 627, 394 | 36, O08 _ ai 
(nee, ee at cae. 1, 496, 837 115, 136 394,400 |  606,212| 496, 225 men 
PER Pe 1, 381, 701 134, 178 347, 728 579, 971 454, 002 | 
Wee. 2.20 ed 1, 247, 523 128, 383 829,367 | 536,932} 381, 224 | mer 
TROND Tes Me 1,119,140 | *—31, 187 289, 361 486,058 | 343, 721 | 
RAMEE Been AS | 6 ' 537,512 | 346,837 upo 
Weems ice ite ___.| 1, 176, 162 58, 606 257,255 | 579, 501 339, 316 A 
REET MIR 7 _.....| 1, 117, 556 53, 020 237,200 | 602, 755 277, 601 
7 PRREER CTT Bae TY Pee 1, 064, 536 16, 560 193,325 | 633, 153 238, 058 fact 
Ti abitentatethacesnthadehian 1, 047, 976 48, 945 171,466 | 627, 397 249, 113 
edu: 
1 Provisional figures. mer 
? Decrease. ‘The decreases for 1933 and 1934 should be considered in connection with the decreases in Fo. 
eral funds available in these years. A reduction in 1933 of 8 percent in these funds, and a further reductio; teck 
in 1934 of 10 percent, as compared with the previous years, largely account for the decrease in enroll inents »/ | 
less than 3 percent for each of these years. lL 
’ ; ; ; ion 
Federal expenditures in 1939 for vocational education under State ' 
‘ out 
plans totaled $19,433,394 as compared with $17,737,118 for the year ( 
1938. Expenditure from State and local funds for 1939 amounted to | 
. . ma 
$33,232,777 as against $27,257,419 for the preceding 12 monthis as ; 
reported in table 3. 
adj 
Taste 3.—Expenditures of Federal, State, and Local Money Under State Plans for # stu 
Vocational Education, by Years, 1929-39 Ii 
for 
, Increase or decreas: , 
Expenditure in expenditure you 
Year ——— _ whi 
: From Federal | From State | From Federal | From State of § 
funds and local funds funds and loca! funds dist 
7h aglply a the 
Sci ce ho ss | $19,433,304 | $33,232,777 | +$1,606,276 | — +$5, 975,35 | 
Se 5) ecnatt.. SOL * _...| 39,787,118 27, 257, 419 +7, 723, 449 +871, 43 adv 
SMES rad iret es 57 ata | 10,013, 669 26, 385, 616 +4264, 744 4-2, 706, 707 . 
REPS RP te EY RRR 5 9, 748, 925 23, 678, 909 +376, 945 +3, 760, 966 ] 
Meiiib.xt. hcd.c- ses... 9, 371, 980 19, 917, 943 +2, 421, 035 —1, 319, 59 
ie SE Miche TE ke BME 6, 950, 945 21, 237, 472 —777, 300 —1, 161, 171 col 
Era er ae ee ee ree ee ae 7, 728, 245 22, 398, 643 —686, 589 — 2, 588, 92) val 
(RR TB eth a A ae a te 8, 414, 834 24, 987, 569 +436, 105 4-823, 104 
EAS -siiiedlins dbddadankideha, oit.ceet | 7, 978, 729 24, 164, 463 +574, 506 4-1, 659, 787 ves 
ED. ...n4ith-AdentlithbG~aibad db <- bbl 7, 404, 223 22, 504, 676 +525, 693 +1, 908, 900 
acne Bh. den cbhl od saitliiea dds. ceadiiad | 6, 878, 530 20, 595, 776 +-47, 078 +1, 701, 467 an. 
L 
1 Provisional figures. p 
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State Trends in Curriculum Development loy 





Among the general trends in curriculum development in vocations! 
education is that toward the cooperative development of curriculum 
materials. For example, in certain Southern States teachers of vocs- 
tional agriculture and home economics are endeavoring to develop 
course-of-study materials to meet the common requirements of oti 
boys and girls on the farm and in the farm home. Continued ecoopera- 
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tion is reported between teachers of vocational agriculture and the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Rural Electrification Administration, 
and like agencies to develop subject-matter and course-of-study 
materials which will be helpful to vocational agricultural students. 

In a number of States a disposition on the part of vocational teach- 
ers to cooperate in curriculum-revision programs is also noted. Michi- 

.00 7 an, for instance, reported that “curriculum revisions for the improve- 

EE ment of education for everyday living stimulated by the State depart- 
ment of public instruction, have tended to strengthen the emphasis 
upon homemaking courses for improved family living.”’ 

Another major trend—the outcome of new economic and social 
factors—is that toward the upgrading of various forms of vocational 
education. Ever-increasing attention is being given to the develop- 
ment of vocational courses on the post-high-school, junior-college, or 
technical-institute level. 

Under the direction of State specialists in subject matter, instruc- 
tional plans for various short-unit extension courses are being worked 
out. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on the relations of instructional 
materials to actual job requirements. 

The problem of the responsibility of the schools for the occupational 
adjustment of all young persons is being more and more seriously 
studied by vocational educators. 

If education is to meet the needs of youth in a modern world, it will be necessary 
for the schools to provide vocational training which will prepare young men and 
young women for advantageous entry into a larger number of occupations, and 
which will be adapte! to a wider range of student abilities. The continued growth 
of apprenticeship training, of part-time cooperative programs of training for the 
distributive occupations, of junior occupational schools and classes preparing for 


the semiskilled and operative types of industrial employment mark significant 
advances in curriculum development. 


In developing curricula the States are recognizing the principle that 
course-of-study material must be appraised on its functional or use 
value. Furthermore, vocational education must be based upon in- 
vestigations of given areas, and on agricultural, trade, and occupational 
analyses, and these studies must be kept up to date. 

The cooperative planning of home projects by teachers and pupils 
in home-economics courses exemplifies another principle being fol- 
lowed in curriculum development. 

Among the curriculum-building problems which are now being 
studied or which should be the subject of continued research are those 
listed below: 


1. Are there occupational skills, basic to a number of occupations, which may 
be learned and to some extent generalized? 

2. What are the appropriate materials of instruction in the area of occupational 
adjustment for the slow-learning or nonacademically-minded pupil? 
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3. What can be done to vivify and functionalize the teaching of Eng! 
social studies in vocational schools and courses? 

4. How may related subject materials be kept continuously related {, the 
actual needs of the occupation? 

5. What are the relative merits of so-called ‘technical courses” as coinpare; 
with “vocational courses” in the development of occupational intelligence a), 
skill? 

6. How can the educational experiences of evening-extension students be orgay. 
ized in a progressive sequence? 

7. How can diversified curriculum offerings which will assure greater ec vali, 
of vocational-educational opportunity be set up to serve small town and ryrq) 
areas? 

8. What is the optimum arrangement for the guidance and counseling of st). 
dents in the selection of a personal vocational objective? 

9. To what extent should industrial and practical arts subjects be made the cor 
of the curriculum for all students who are not college bound? 

10. How can the needs of the evening-extension teacher for course outlines by 
most effectively met? 

11. What are the comparative values in courses for teachers in the varioy 
fields of vocational education, of general education in the socio-civie area, and of 
special courses in educational methods? 

12. To what extent are courses whose controlling purpose is to prepare for use- 
ful employment, effective in developing problem-solving ability or the scientific 
habit of thinking? 


ish and 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 1938-39 


UNUSUAL progress in the national vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram was reported for the year ended June 30, 1939.' In Delaware, 
a rehabilitation service was established. In Kansas—the only State 
in which no State service was operating—a great deal of promotion 
work was dorie during the year. Although no State appropriation 
for rehabilitation was made, the Kansas State Department of Social 
Welfare earmarked $10,000 for rehabilitation activities, and the Kan- 
sas Tuberculosis Society’s executive committee appropriated $150) 
in the interest of the tuberculosis phase of a State rehabilitation 
service. 

The authorization of Federal funds for allotment to the States was 
$3,500,000 in 1938-39, an increase of $1,562,000 or about 81 percent 
as compared with the preceding year. The report states that the 
Federal Congress recognized the need for enlarging the program and 
making the service available to groups previously beyond its scope. 
In this connection, proposed new policies were discussed with a view 
to providing more comprehensive activities in behalf of the physically 
handicapped. 

The organization of a vocational rehabilitation division in the 
United States Office of Education, with a director immediately re- 


! Vocational Rehabilitation in 1938-39, by Robert E. Thomas, Special Agent, Federal Rehabilitation 
Division. (In National Rehabilitation News, Madison, Wis., September 1939.) 
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sponsible to the Commissioner of Education, indicates an opportunity 
for 2 more rapid growth of rehabilitation services. An increase of 
about 50 percent in the funds authorized for the administration of 
the Federal office ‘‘will make possible a more complete service to the 
Chatee .temaeen te + 

The number of cases rehabilitated during the year 1938-39 totaled 
10.747—a gain of 9.2 percent over 1937-38. 

In table 1, the increases in cases rehabilitated is recorded by regions. 
Of the total cases of rehabilitation in all regions, 7,707 or 72 percent 
received training. This is the highest percentage since the inaugur- 
ation of the national program. 


Tasie 1.—Rehabilitations through National and State Services, 1938-39 





Rehabilitations 


Total With training Without training 
Location . os SUE Cole Bie 52 woe ee eee Boe ee eee 





| Percent | | Percent | | Percent 
' . | change . change | x; » | change 
Number from | Number | from Number | “trom 


1937-38 | 1937-38 1937-38 








Entire country - - - , 10, 747 a} FL. oon 2| | a +34. 1 3, 040 | 


Region: 
Eastern __- 1, 490 | +23. 8 | 1, 061 
1,911 +25. 8 1, 387 

2, 688 +17.9 | 410 
1, 618 | +16.0 182 


Southern _ __. 


hme 
Central... .. ; +1 
; +1 
Western +7. 





The expansion in rehabilitation work resulting from the more 
liberal authorization of funds for this purpose under the Social Security 
Act is indicated in table 2 


Taste 2.—Rehabilitation Cases Receiving Service on June 30 of Each Year Since 1933 





Number of cases, by status 


| Awaiting | 
ao | 
| after train- Other 
ingor |. status! 
physical 
| Testoration 


| In training | 








504 | 24, 236 
261 25, 743 
283 24, 315 
, 198 26, 256 
, 650 | 24, 183 
, 663 | 24, 140 
566 10, 720 


My AB Otte 





' Eligible and feasible, under advisement; awaiting placement without other service, and in employ- 
Ment, being followed up. 
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MIGRATORY STRAWBERRY PICKERS 


AN intensive study of 81 white families in the strawberry fields of 
McCracken County, Kentucky, and White County, Arkansas, jy 
i939, covered two groups of migrants which are respectively desig. 
nated as “all-year migrants” and ‘‘one croppers.”’! The one crop. 
pers remain with the strawberry pickers for a few weeks and then gp 
back to their homes and become a part of the local cotton labor supply. 
The all-year migrants are wanderers 6, 8, or 10 months out of 12. 
They may take to the road in January, picking strawberries in Floridy 
and following this crop into the Gulf region and thence to the valley 
of the Mississippi. They work on many crops in various communi- 
ties, some of them making their way even as far as Michigan or Wis- 
consin and traveling back to the South to pick cotton and to help with 
the winter crops. 

One-third of the strawberry-picking migrant families covered by 
this study in White and McCracken Counties lived in tents. These 
shelters were frequently improvised of canvas and sticks. A small 
number of the families slept in their jalopies or trailers. Two slept 
outdoors, seeking cover when it rained in their neighbors’ quarters. 
Only 3 families were tenants or roomers in what might be considered 
houses. Approximately one-half of the total families “were quar- 
tered in crude cabins or shacks provided by the owner or in barns and 
outbuildings on the premises. A majority of the cabins were one- 
room affairs, in which family groups of 8, 10, or a dozen might eat or 
sleep, or a couple of smaller families might double up. * * * A 
number of families were housed in barns along with the cattle or in 
barns from which the cattle had only recently been removed, leaving 
the dung or its smell.” 

The average annual family income for the two groups in the 8! 
families which were the subject of the study were, respectively, $59/ 
($101 per capita) per annum for the all-year workers and $341 ($53 
per capita) for the “one croppers.” It is understood that children 
are a part of the working force. 

The “all-year” group of migrants derived a fourth of their income 
from strawberries; the one-cropper group less than one-tenth from 





! Children in Strawberries, by Raymond G. Fuller. New York, National Child Labor Committee, 
1940. 
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this crop. The all-year workers made a fifth of their income from 
cotton picking as migratory laborers; the one croppers, three-tenths 
of their income as local cotton laborers. 

The all-year migrants obtained more than 20 percent of their income by working 
in other crops than strawberries and cotton on the road; the one-crop migrants, 
not quite a fifth by other work in cotton than picking, including the driving of the 
tractors that had dispossessed them from tenancy, and nearly a fifth by means 
of WPA jobs. Incidentally, a negligible number of the all-years go on relief or 
WPA. Other work by which the migrants, of both classes, increase their income 
is cutting firewood, sawing logs for lumber and railroad ties, housework and 
washing on the part of the women, digging sassafras, fishing, painting, hauling 
coal and wood, junking cars, making and peddling willow chairs, and so forth 
and so on ad infinitum. 

The number of child workers in the family is considered in securing 
jobs both in the strawberry and cotton fields. Children are reported 
as “especially good at picking these crops. They are quick of move- 
ment and their fingers are nimble. In strawberries the older workers 
may crawl down the rows on hands and knees, but the youngsters 
can more easily stoop and reach the fruit. They are also excellent 
crawlers.”’ 

Of the 236 children under 16 years of age in these 81 migrant 
families, 163 worked regularly, including two 5-year old children and 
5 who were 6 years of age. Practically all of the children who were 7 
years of age and over were strawberry pickers. The working day of 
the children 12 to 15 years of age was the same length as that of their 
parents. However, the number of hours per day varied according 
to the crop’s maturity, the market demand, and other circumstances. 

Child laborers do not regularly attend school. Of the 173 children 
of elementary school age in the families studied, 59 percent had 
either never been to school or had completed only the first or second 
grade. Even among the children in the 12 to 15 years of age group, 
over one-third had only finished the first or second grade or had 
completed neither. 

During the year previous to the investigation, 36 percent of the 
children of school age had not been to school at all, and the average 
number of weeks of attendance by those who were enrolled was only 
17.2. If this attendance record keeps up, the author of the report 
declares, “it is reasonable to suppose that the children of the migrants 
will get even less schooling than their parents,’’ whose median grade 
was 4.4, 

In concluding his report the author declares that the migrant prob- 
lem as such has barely been touched. In the South this problem, 
particularly as related to interstate migrants, has not yet reached the 
same magnitude as in the West, but it is increasing and “its urgency” 
he believes “‘is as great at this stage as it will be when its magnitude 
is greater.” 

232284409 
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YOUTH ATTITUDES ON ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


IN THE course of interviewing some 20,000 young people jy 
various parts of the United States in all walks of life, the Americar, 
Youth Commission’s agents endeavored to get at the “philosophies” 
of these young persons, as well as at facts concerning their living 
conditions. 

The usual method employed to discover the mind of youth was to 
select a limited number of questions of current significance on such 
subjects as sex education, politics, and war, and ask the young people 
for their opinions. In the course of an article presenting an analysis of 
their replies,| Mr. Howard M. Bell, a member of the Commission’s 
staff, declares that the ‘younger generation had ideas about things.’ 
On some problems, such as whether or not relief for the unemployed 
is a legitimate governmental responsibility, only 1 young person out of 
40 had nothing to say. Even regarding more technical queries—for 
instance, whether or not wages should be regulated by the Govern- 
ment—only 1 young person in 8 was reported in the “no opinion” 
group. 

Indeed, the young persons included in this study were, in general, 
quite conscious of a youth problem, and those who were conscious of it 
regarded it as fundamentally a problem of economic security. 

In the judgment of the author of the article here referred to, the 
common consciousness of economic insecurity seems to explain in 
large part the responses received to certain other inquiries as to atti- 
tudes. For example, over a year before the regulation of wages and 
hours was provided for by a Federal law, the majority of the young 
people interviewed were in favor of such regulation. It was found 
that the young persons who were fortunate enough to hold jobs were 
working a median of 44 hours a week for a median wage of slightly 
under $13. Consequently, over 50 percent were receiving less than 
the proposed minimum of $16 per week for working more than thie 
proposed weekly maximum of 40 hours at a minimum of 40 cents an 
hour. 

It seems probable also that the preoccupation of youth with the 
matter of economic insecurity had its influence on their replies to 





1 High School Journal (issue devoted to the American Youth Commission), Chapel Hill, University 0! 


North Carolina, March 1940, pp. 107-108: Youth Think About Their Problems, by Howard M. Bell. 
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questions on public relief, child labor, the employment of married 
women, and allied subjects. Among the young people in the labor 
market only 3 in 5 were reported working full time. Of those who 
were so engaged another two-fifths regarded their jobs as “‘dead-ends,”’ 
without hope of vocational advancement. In view of this situation, 
it might easily be expected that 90 percent of all the youth interviewed 
considered ‘‘provision of work relief, on a health and decency level, 
as a legitimate and desirable responsibility for the Government to 
assume.” From their standpoint, anyone in need of a job and who 
desires a job should be furnished with work to prevent him from grad- 
ually becoming a “‘bum.”’ 

While the greater number of young people seemed to believe that 
some type of Government regulation of child labor was desirable, ap- 
proximately half of them expressed the belief that children should be 
allowed to work in cases in which the family income was not sufficient 
to meet the needs of the family. Moreover, more than half of the 
young persons interviewed held that the family’s economic need was 
the sole justification for the gainful employment of married women. 
This attitude also reveals an understandable mindfulness of the 
problem of economic security. 

If these replies of youth seem to indicate a notable dynamic en- 
thusiasm for the participation of government in social and economic 
activities, this is probably the outcome of the belief that government 
measures may often be successful where individual endeavor has failed. 
The responses of these young people disclose ‘‘a widespread suspicion 
of nondemocratic forms of government.” A desire for a “new eco- 
nomic system’’ was voiced by only 1 young person in 20. From a 
study of the findings of the commission’s survey, it seems quite clear, 
according to the report here reviewed, “that young people want 
nothing of fascism, communism, or any other ‘ism.’ What they want 
and what they have been taught they have a right to expect, is an 
opportunity to take their places in our economic scheme of things.” 
In brief, they “have developed the praiseworthy notion that society 
owes them something more exciting than a park bench.”’ The author 
of this article also holds that if private industry has no use for these 
young people, it is natural for them to look with hope to governmental 


action to open up opportunities for work, marriage, and home owner- 
ship. 
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LEGAL AID TO THE POOR IN SWITZERLAND pe 

Certain decisions of the Federal Swiss Court on the matter of = 
supplying legal aid to indigent litigants indicate a striking solicitud. a 
that justice be accorded to all poor citizens. The following references Me °° 
to these interpretations of constitutional rights are taken from ay Me ee" 
article on “Legal Aid to the Poor,” by Sidney B. Jacoby, published j§ "°" 
in the Harvard Law Review of April 1940. 

The Constitution of Switzerland contains no express provision on _ 
the problem of legal aid. It does not even include an explicit “du tae 
process” clause. However, on the basis of article 4 of that Consti- wns 
tution, which states that “all Swiss are equal before the law,” the wn 
Federal Court of Switzerland takes the position that the respective “7 
cantonal courts must furnish comprehensive legal aid. The reasoning 
of the court was expressed most clearly in the case of Hocker v. Ober- a , 
gericht Aargau,' decided in 1931, which was concerned with a cantonal : : 
statute requiring “all persons to pay in advance the expenses of evi- 
dence to be taken by the court.” This provision was declared wn- yes: 
constitutional by the Federal Court as being contrary to the rule of Zz 
equality. be 

The language of this decision, which is given in part below, is “: si 
persuasive commentary on the role of comprehensive legal aid in 1 a 
country governed by constitutional principles of equality.’’ a 

Article 4 of the Federal constitution, viz, the principle of equality of the law, od 

Z includes the equal right of all citizens to receive legal protection by the State for on 

i a civil claim alleged by them. * * * This right would not be preserved if in the : 

case of poor persons the actions of the court or the performance of certain pro- 

cedural acts were made dependent upon prior payment of court costs or expenses. cer 
Such regulation constitutes equal treatment of the citizens only in a superficial, the 
apparent manner. Actually, poor persons are refused legal protection for the pre 


prosecution of a well-founded or, at least, not hopeless claim, because a condition 
is attached which the respective person is a limine unable to fulfill. This amounts 
to an unconstitutional discrimination of poor parties to a litigation as against 
wealthy ones. * * * 


Maintaining that the right to legal aid is a constitutional right to 
the individual, the court declared: 
1 57 Entscheidungen des Schweizerischen Bundesgerichtes (Reports of the Swiss Federal Court), pt. |. 
Pp. 337, 343, et seq. (1931). These reports are hereafter abbreviated BGer. 
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The principal of equality * * * constitutes a barrier not only for the branches 
of the government applying the laws, but also for the legislator. This holds true 
also with regard to subjects in which the lawmaking power in principle remains 
with the cantons. Such constitutional right, therefore, cannot be denied on the 
ground that the legislative competence of the cantons in the fields of court or- 
ganization, court procedure, and judiciary, would be infringed upon. 

The cases in which the Federal Court of Switzerland held it neces- 
sary to invalidate the cantonal provisions disclose the comprehensive- 
ness of the system of legal aid which is considered requisite under the 
constitutional principle of equality. The practice of the Federal Court 
of Switzerland becomes more significant when it is recognized that 
even without judicial intervention the Swiss cantonal in forma 
pauperis laws, especially regarding civil matters, were more highly 
developed than the existing laws in many of our States. 

The cantonal statute which was declared invalid in the Hocker 
case was held “‘to put the poor at a disadvantage in the conduct of 
the trial.”” Furthermore, according to the court, even a practice 
which would stay legal proceedings until the poor litigant had paid 
the cost would be an unconstitutional denial of justice, because this 
would violate the right of the poor person to prompt justice. 

To bring an appeal without payment of costs was always regarded 
as a right of the poor under the Swiss Constitution. In the early case 
of In re von Courten (13 BGer. 251 (1887)) it was decided that a law 
making it necessary for a poor defendant to pay court costs for a 
criminal appeal was not reconcilable with the principle of equality 
and was diametrically opposed to the concept of justice. The right 
of appeal, on its face allowed to all citizens, would in fact not be 
available to the indigent. More pertinent still is the recent civil 
case of Weiss v. Grauwiler (60 BGer. pt. 1, p. 179 (1934)), in which 
it was decided that the payment of costs of appeal may not be re- 
quired of poor persons, irrespective of whether they have made appli- 
cation for legal aid in the trial before the lower court, unless obviously 
no appeal lies in the case or unless the appeal clearly cannot succeed. 

The right under the Swiss Constitution to obtain legal aid under 
certain conditions includes the right to the assignment of counsel by 
the State in cases in which a lawyer’s services are required for the 
proper maintenance of the rights of the poor person. 
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PRISON-LABOR LEGISLATION, AS OF JUNE 1, 1940 
Extent of Problem 


THE problem of prison-labor competition is one which the Fecera| 
Government and the States have had to face for many years. The 
Federal Government realized the importance of the problem as early 
as 1885, when the Commissioner of Labor Statistics began the first 
survey to ascertain the extent of the competition that existed on the 
open market between prison-made goods and the products of free 
industry. Since that time studies have been made at intervals of 
approximately 10 years; the latest report dealt with conditions during 
the year 1932.' 

The survey of 1932 showed the value of prison-made goods for that 
year to be $75,369,471. Only 38 percent ($28,949,908) of this amount, 
produced under the State account, piece-price, and contract systems, 
was destined for direct competition, as compared with the relatively 
large figure of about 62 percent of the total value produced in 1923. 
This survey also showed that in 1905 only 26 percent of the prisoners 
were employed at productive labor under the two State-use systems 
(State-use and public works and ways), whereas, during 1932, 65 
percent of all prisoners engaged in productive labor were working for 
the State under these systems. In spite of the increased use of prison 
labor for the State, there has been a noticeable decline in the percentage 
of all prisoners engaged in production. 

It is well known that prison administrators have a decided adyan- 
tage over employers of free labor. Prisons do not have to meet usual 
production costs and should therefore be able to undersell any com- 
petitors. Work continues regardless of business fluctuations and, to 
a certain extent, is not dependent on the immediate market. The 
fixed overhead of prison industries is bound to be small, because 
housing, shelter, and food is of necessity supplied by the State and the 
payment of compensation is negligible. 

The seriousness of the competition of prison labor was brought to 
light during the time that the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
in effect, when members of the cotton-garment industry, considering 





! U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 595. 
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the adoption of a 36-hour week, advanced as one reason for not being 
able to conform with the standards established by the act, the com- 
petition of prison contractors. Recognizing the importance of this 
factor, the Administrator, at the instance of the President, appointed 
a committee to consider the cotton-garment situation, and the problem 
of prison-labor competition in the open market generally. After the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was declared unconstitutional, the 
President, by Executive Order of September 26, 1935, created the 
Prison Industries Reorganization Administration to conduct, upon the 
invitation of, and in cooperation with, the States, surveys of industrial 
operations carried on by the State penal and correctional institutions, 
and to recommend plans for the reorganization of such prison indus- 
tries. ‘The order provided for a board of five members, to be known as 
the Prison Industries Reorganization Board. At the present date the 
Board has completed surveys of the prison-labor problem in Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Establishing prison industries does more than lighten the financial 
burden of the State, for it simplifies the task of the penal adminis- 
trator in maintaining discipline, rehabilitating the imprisoned men, 
and equipping them with a trade that they may follow upon release. 
These benefits must be balanced against the possible disruption of 
the market for the products of free labor. It would seem therefore 
that the problems of prison-labor competition cannot be solved 
simply by prohibiting prisoners from working. 

In an article on prison labor appearing in the November 1936 issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review, Mr. Gustav Peck, a member of the 
Prison Industries Reorganization Board, stated: 

It is an absolute impossibility to prevent competition completely if convicts 
are to be employed in any useful way, because there is almost nothing prisoners 
do or make which might not be done or made instead by free industry and labor. 
The economics of the problem are to reduce the competition to the lowest point 


and to plan production in such a way as to affect prices and wages as little as 
possible. 


Another aspect of the prison-labor problem becomes apparent 
when it is considered in relation to interstate commerce. For years 
attempts by the States to regulate the sale of prison-made goods 
proved futile, legislation for this purpose being held invalid on con- 
stitutional grounds, especially when it concerned a shipment of 
goods in interstate commerce. In an early case ? the New York Court 
of Appeals declared that the local statute which required all convict- 
made goods to be labeled was in conflict with the State constitution 


' People v. Hawkins, 51 N. E. 257. 
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and therefore an unauthorized limitation upon the freedom o! th, 
individual to buy and sell, and that such regulation was not withiy 
the scope of the State police power. Again, in 1910, in the caso of 
Phillips v. Raney (198 N. Y. 539), the New York Court of Appeals 
affirmed the decision of the lower court upon the authority of the 
case of People v. Hawkins, and referred to the conflict of the State 
law with the interstate commerce clause of the Federal Constitution. 
Courts in other States have reached similar conclusions to the effec 
that a State could regulate the sale of prison products made withiy 
its own prisons, but could not, without Congressional action, regiilate 
the sale of convict-made goods imported from other States. 


Federal and State Legislation 


As a result of this general picture, leading labor and manufacturers’ 
organizations repeatedly petitioned Congress for aid in meeting the 
competition of prison labor. It was not until 1929, when the Hawes. 
Cooper Act * was passed, that Congress enacted any legislation on 
this subject. This act divested prison-made goods of their interstate 
character and thereby subjected them to the laws of the State where 
they are offered for sale, irrespective of the place of origin. The act 
specified that it was not to take effect until 5 years later (January 19. 
1934), in order to provide sufficient time for the reorganization and 
readjustment of the several prison industries. This law does not 
prohibit the interstate shipment of prison-made goods, but permits 
a State to impose restrictions upon such goods after they are trans- 
ported into the State. 

The States immediately began to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities afforded by the Hawes-Cooper Act, with the result that legisla- 
tion regulating the sale of prison-made goods is now in effect in 38 
States.‘ Eleven of these States entirely prohibit the sale or distri- 
bution (including imports) of prison-made goods on the open market; ' 
20 States have general prohibitions with certain stated exceptions; 
and 7 States (as well as 4 of the preceding States) specifically prohibit 
the sale or distribution of imported prison-made goods. Some doubt 
exists as to the validity of laws prohibiting the sale or distribution 
only of imported prison-made goods because of their discriminatory 
nature. The Wisconsin Supreme Court in State v. Whitfield (257 \. 
W. 601), regarding a statute which required convict-made goods from 
other States to be labeled, held the act unconstitutional on the groun( 

2 U. 8. Code 1934, title 49, sec. 60. 


‘ Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, } 11- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mont.na. 





Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 


Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 


5 Although New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming have no legislation restricting the sale of all conic! 


made goods on the open market, the administration provides for a closed market. 
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that it was a discriminatory use of the police power, since goods 
produced in Wisconsin were not required to bear a label. 


States Having Laws Affecting Prison Labor and Sale of Prison-Made Goods 
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! No State penitentiary; all roads taken over by State in 1935. Therefore status of use of prisoners is 





unce 
? Prison labor not permitted beyond institution walls. 
* Prison labor not permitted depend institution walls, except for farming and reclamation. 
‘ No provision; road material manufactured. 
' Use of prison labor beyond institution walls is limited. 
* No provision for State prisoners. 


Seven States (Alabama, Delaware, Missouri, Nevada, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, and Wyoming) do not regulate the sale of prison prod- 
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ucts, while three States (lowa, North Dakota, and South Dakotg) 
only require labeling and impose no other restrictions. The priced. 
ing tabulation, taken from a bulletin issued by the Prison Industria 
Reorganization Administration, shows the present status of State 
prison-labor legislation. The existence of regulations is indicate | }y 
‘*x’’; in all other instances, no laws have been adopted to June 1, | 940 

The States have made use of varied measures in employing prisoy 
labor—the lease, contract, piece-price, State-account, State-use, and 
public-works-and-ways systems. For all practical purposes, {hp 
lease system is now officially discredited in both State and Feder! 
prisons. The use of the remaining open-market systems (contract. 
piece-price, and State-account) has been widely objected to because 
they perpetuate and encourage competition with free labor. Thp 
elimination of the lease system and curtailment of prison employinen 
generally have brought about the development of the State-ysp 
system, under which the sale of goods produced is limited exclusively 
to State departments and agencies, and the public-works-and-way: 
system under which prisoners are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of public works, etc. Organized labor has taken an 
active part in aiding in the establishment of the State-use system, 
which at present is applied in 36 States.® 


Constitutionality of Federal Legislation 


The first decision by the United States Supreme Court relating to 
the constitutionality of the Hawes-Cooper Act was handed down in 
1936 in the case of Whitfield v. State of Ohio (297 U.S. 431).” The 
complainant in this case, Asa H. Whitfield, sold shirts in Cleveland, 
Ohio, that had been manufactured in the Alabama Wetumpka prison. 
He was convicted by the Cleveland municipal court for violating the 
Ohio act which provided that no goods, wares, or merchandise manu- 
factured or mined in any other State by convicts or prisoners should 
be sold on the epen market in Ohio. The State court of appeals 
affirmed the decision of the lower court and a subsequent appeal was 
dismissed by the State supreme court, whereupon the case was carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States to test the constitutionality 
of both the Ohio statute and the Hawes-Cooper Act. w 

In an opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice Sutherland, the Court 
upheld both acts. Concerning the State statute, the Court declared 
that it did not infringe the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
and that when prison-made goods were shipped into Ohio from 





* Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indians. 


Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma. 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virvinis, 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1936 (p. 998). 
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Alabama and sold, the transportation had come to an end and the 
right of the State then became operative, whether the goods were 
still in the original package or not, since the restriction upon the 
State to regulate such goods was removed when Congress enacted 
the Federal prison-labor law. In considering the Hawes-Cooper Act, 
the Court pointed out that it did not constitute an unlawful delegation 
of congressional power to the State, and that the statute was con- 
stitutional, since all that it did was to allow the jurisdiction of the 
State to attach to any prison-made goods immediately upon entrance 
into the State. 

The United States Supreme Court, in 1934, refused to grant per- 
mission to the attorney general of Alabama to file a bill challenging 
the statutes enacted by five States (Arizona, Idaho, Montana, New 
York, and Pennsylvania) under the authority granted in the Hawes- 
Cooper Act. The complaint alleged that Alabama had relied on 
these five States for an annual disposal of approximately $76,000 
worth of prison-made goods, and that losing its out-of-State market 
would necessitate the expenditure of about $1,000,000 in constructing 
plants for the production of goods to be used in State institutions 
and activities in order to keep prisoners employed. Mr. Justice 
Butler, in denying Alabama permission to file the petition, pointed 
out that the action was prematurely brought, as markets for prison- 
made products still existed in other than the five States named, and 
that Alabama had not proven she would suffer any serious injury 
because of the enforcement of the statutes in question. 


Supplementary Prison-Labor Legislation 


On July 24, 1935, the Ashurst-Sumners Act® went into effect. 
This law materially strengthened the Hawes-Cooper Act, and also 
supplemented State prison-labor laws. A maximum penalty of $1,000 
was imposed on any person shipping prison-made goods into a State 
whose laws forbade the sale on the open market of such goods. It 
also provided that prison-made goods must be marked, showing the 
name and address of the shipper and the consignee, as well as the 
contents, and the name of the penal institution from which the 
goods were shipped. 

The Ashurst-Sumners Act was held constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court on January 4, 1937, in the case of Kentucky 
Whip & Collar Co. v. Illinois Central Railroad Co. (299 U. S. 334). 

The case involved the Kentucky Whip & Collar Co., a firm which 
manufactured horse collars, harness, and strap goods with convict 
labor and marketed its products in various States. The company 





* Alabama v. Arizona et al., 291 U. 8. 286. See Monthly Labor Review, March 1934 (p. 578). 
*U. 8. Code 1934, Supp. V, title 49, secs. 61-64. 
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had tendered to the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 25 separate ship- 
ments for transportation in interstate commerce, 10 of which Wore 
consigned to customers in States with laws prohibiting the sale of 
convict-made goods within their respective borders. Five other ship- 
ments were consigned to individuals in States which did not prohibit 
the sale of such goods, but required the articles to be plainly marke 
so as to indicate their place of origin, while the remaining 10 consicp- 
ments were to be sent to States whose laws imposed no restriction op 
such goods. None of the shipments were labeled as required by the 
Ashurst-Sumners Act, and in compliance with the terms of the act 
the railroad company refused to accept the consignments, whereuoy 
the manufacturer brought an action for a mandatory injunction to 
compel the transportation. 

The Ashurst-Sumners Act was held invalid by the district court 
insofar as it prohibited transportation of prison-made goods into 
States which prohibited sale or possession of such goods, but the pro- 
vision which required labeling was sustained. The circuit court of 
appeals upheld the act in its entirety. The manufacturer contended 
that Congress was without constitutional authority to prohibit the 
movement in interstate commerce of useful and harmless articles 
made by convict labor, and therefore had no power to exclude from 
interstate commerce prison-made goods not labeled as such. 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, in delivering the opinion of the Court 
overruling the original decision, said that the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce “is complete in itself, may be exercised to its 
utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations, other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution.” He pointed out that the “question 
is whether this rule goes beyond the authority to regulate.” In 
this regard several cases were cited in which the Court had previously 
upheld the power to prohibit interstate transportation of certain 
articles or commodities. Continuing, the Court stated that “where 
the subject of commerce is one as to which the power of the State may 
constitutionally be exerted by restriction or prohibition in order to 
prevent harmful consequences, the Congress may, if it sees fit, put 
forth its power to regulate interstate commerce so as to prevent that 
commerce from being used to impede the carrying out of the State 
policy,” and the fact that Congress had adopted its rule to aid in the 
enforcement of valid State laws “affords no ground for constitutional 
objection.” In conclusion Mr. Chief Justice Hughes held that thie 
requirement that prison-made goods be labeled “was manifestly 
reasonable and appropriate for the carrying out of the prohibition.” 

At the third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress a bill (S. 3550) 
prohibiting the transportation of convict-made goods in interstate 
commerce was introduced. Pressure for such a bill was broug!t 
about, no doubt, by the failure of some few States to enact legislation 
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regulating the sale of prison-made goods, which resulted in loss to 
both free labor and free enterprise. The bill has been reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, but no legislation 


| resulted. 
reovooon 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION ON FULL CREW, 
PERSONNEL, AND TRAIN LENGTHS 


IN THE early eighties, State railroad legislation in the United States 
began to develop with the increase in railroad mileage. These 
measures proceeded along the lines of providing proper protection for 
the traveling public and safeguards for the employees. 

Two types of laws were enacted for the protection of travelers, the 
first relating to safety devices for the prevention of accidents and the 
second concerning qualifications of employees. Included in the meas- 
ures adopted for the protection of employees were those requiring the 
maintenance of proper clearance around tracks; the installation of 
storm windows and cab curtains in engines, and various safety appli- 
ances; the blocking of frogs or switch points; and provisions as to the 
size, safety, and comfort of caboose cars. 

The validity of State laws concerning the operation of railroads has 
often been contested on the ground that such regulations apply to 
interstate commerce and are, therefore, a subject for Federal legisla- 
tion. The courts have, however, consistently held that the States were 
within their rights in passing such laws, if there was no conflicting 
Federal legislation, but that if a conflict existed the State legislation 
must give way. This view was stated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Erie R. R. Co. v. New York (233 U. S. 
671). In amore recent decision! the Supreme Court pointed out that 
State regulation of interstate commerce is invalid if in conflict with 
Federal regulation, or if the subject is one demanding uniformity of 
regulation, or where Federal regulation has already occupied the field. 
A recent South Carolina statute prohibiting the use on the State 
highways of certain motortrucks that exceeded a specified size and 
weight was upheld by the Supreme Court, when it was shown that the 
Congress of the United States had not undertaken to regulate the size 
and weight of motor vehicles in interstate commerce.? From these 
decisions, therefore, it may be concluded that State legislation is valid 
during the silence of Congress on the subject, but ceases to exist as to 
interstate commerce when Congress acts. 

A brief summary of State laws relating to full crews, train lengths, 
and qualifications of personnel is presented in this article.’ 





| Kelly v. Washington, 302. U. 8. 1. 

1 South Carolina Highway Dept. v. Barnwell Bros., 303 U. 8. 177. 

* The complete text of these laws has been published in bulletin form and made available by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (Cleveland, Ohio). 
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Full Crews 


Full-crew laws are now on the statute books of over 20 States 
The majority of these statutes regulate the minimum number of 
employees required for the operation of different classes of trains, }y; 
the States of Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey. 
and West Virginia provide for a determination by the public utilities 
commission or similar agency. Massachusetts, in addition, provides 
for the regulation of brakemen. The laws of Maine and South 
Carolina apply only to brakemen, while in Louisiana the regulation 
applies to switching crews. 

The railroads have strenuously opposed these laws, contending that 
the general improvement in the methods of handling trains has miti- 
gated the need for larger crews. The trainmen, however, point out 
that the increase in the weight of trains has added to the strain upon 
railway employees and that full-crew legislation greatly reduces this 
physical strain and consequently reduces the frequency of accidents, 

In 1911 the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Chicago. 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. v. State of Arkansas (219 U. S. 453 
upheld the full-crew law of Arkansas enacted in 1907 (Act No. 116), 
which required railroads whose lines were not less than 50 miles in 
length to have at least three brakemen in every crew of freight trains 
of 25 cars or more. The action in this case was brought by the State 
and alleged that the railroad company had operated a freight train of 
more than 25 cars without the required number of brakemen. The 
company defended on the ground that the act conflicted with the 
fourteenth amendment and with the commerce clause of the United 
States Constitution. These objections were overruled by the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas and the law was held constitutional. This decision 
was affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. It was the opinion 
of the Court that the law should be taken as having been enacted, not 
in obstruction, but in aid, of interstate commerce “and for the protec- 
tion of those engaged in such commerce.” The Court pointed out 
that Congress had not legislated on the subject of full crews for inter- 
state trains, and therefore the State statutes, “which really relate to 
the rights and duties of all within the jurisdiction, must control. 
This principle has been firmly established, and is a most wholesome 
one under our systems of government, Federal and State.” In a 
later case,* decided April 3, 1916, the Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld a statute of Arkansas, passed in 1913 (Act. No. 67), 
which required not less than three helpers in switch crews in yards 
located in cities of the first and second classes operated by railroad 
companies having lines of at least 100 miles in length. In upholding 
the act, the Court compared this case with the previous one and 


{ St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. v. Arkansas, 240 U. 8. 518. 
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declared that there was no distinction between the statutes as the 
principal object of both is public safety, although “the urgency in one 
may not be as great as the urgency in the other.” 

Both of these Arkansas statutes were again considered by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of Missouri Pacific R. R. 
Co. v. Norwood (283 U.S. 249), the railroad company having filed an 
action to enjoin the enforcement of the statutes. The previous de- 
cisions upholding the constitutionality of the acts were referred to by 
the Court in an opinion by Mr. Justice Butler. The company, how- 
ever, contended that conditions had changed since these decisions and 
that equipment had been improved to such an extent that longer and 
heavier trains could be operated more safely than smaller trains could 
be operated at the time of the former decisions. Furthermore, the 
company declared that the standard practice of railroads, except in 
the State of Arkansas, was to operate without the extra switchmen 
and brakemen required by the Arkansas statutes. In answering these 
contentions, the Court said that there was nothing to show that the 
dangers to the employees and the public had been lessened by the 
improvements in road and equipment, and that “‘the same or greater 
need may now exist for the specified number of brakemen and helpers 
in freight-train and switching crews.’”’ The Supreme Court took ju- 
dicial notice of the fact that laws similar to the Arkansas act existed in 
other States, and stated that, “so far as constitutionality is concerned, 
the facts alleged are not sufficient to distinguish this case from those 
in which this Court has sustained these laws.” 

The railroad company also alleged that Congress, by the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended in 1920, had authorized the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the number of brakemen and help- 
ers. The Supreme Court, however, after considering the provisions 
of the act, concluded that Congress had not delegated such authority 
to the Commission, and therefore affirmed the decree of the lower court 
dismissing the case. 

In a decision rendered on November 27, 1939,° the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania declared the full-crew law of that State, which re- 
quired the placing of an extra brakeman on every passenger train 
having more than 5 cars, and on freight trains of more than 50 cars, 
to be unconstitutional as applied to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
The court, however, did not rule upon the constitutionality of the 
law as affecting other railroads. The case had been before the court 
in 1938 (198 Atl. 130), but was remanded to the lower court since all 
the parties to the case had not been heard. 

The court was of the opinion that the law deprived the railroad of 
its property in violation of the State constitution, but that it did not 


* Pennsyloania R. R. Co. vy. Driscoll, 9 Atl. (2d) 621. 
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violate the commerce clause of the United States Constitution. T), 
court also declared that the alleged danger of accidents without suc}, 
legislation was highly speculative, and concluded that the resu|tan 
effectiveness of such a law under these circumstances, “could only by. 
out of all reasonable proportion to the cost involved.” 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit recent}, 
declared that a railroad which employed as brakeman a colored may 
designated as “brakeman and porter’’ had sufficiently complied wit} 
the Nebraska full-crew law. This law required all trains of more thay 
5 cars to have a crew of not less than one engineer, one fireman, one 
conductor, one brakeman, and one flagman, and those of less than 5 
cars to have a crew of one engineer, one fireman, one conductor, and 
one brakeman or flagman. 

In holding that the railroad corporation had complied with the law. 
the court pointed out that the colored men classified as “brakeman- 
porter” had passed all mental and physical requirements set up for the 
qualification of brakemen and flagmen, and that in addition to per- 
forming the brakeman’s work, they also worked as porters when their 
other duties permitted. The court also observed that the act ‘is 
a safety measure and not one primarily in the interest of any particular 
employees or class of employees,” and, in conclusion, held that the 
railroad had complied “‘with both the letter and the spirit of the act.” 

The Congress of the United States has considered the enactment of 
a Federal full-crew law several times. A bill of this kind (S. 59. 
74th Cong., 1st sess.) was introduced in the Senate of the United 
States in 1935. This bill required that all common carriers by railroad 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce should be manned with 
competent employees on all locomotives, trains, and other self-propelled 
engines or machines, and also prescribed the least number of men thiat 
may be employed on such locomotives, etc., and the qualifications of 
the employees. To date no Federal legislation has resulted. 


Train Lengths 


Due to the belief that the matter of regulating train lengths should 
be left to Congress, since many of the trains operating in the United 
States cross State lines, attempts to secure State legislation on the 
subject have met with little success. At present this type of legisla- 
tion exists in only four States (Arizona, Louisiana, Nevada, and 
Oklahoma). 

The first law limiting the number of cars in a railroad train was 
enacted by Arizona in 1912, followed by Louisiana in 1916, Nevada 
in 1935, and Oklahoma in 1937. All of the laws limit the number of 
freight cars in a train, and, in addition, the laws of Arizona and Louis- 
iana limit passenger trains to 14 cars and 16 cars, respectively. 





6 Beal vy. Missouri Pac. R. Corporation in Nebraska, 108 Fed. (2d) 897. 
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On March 8, 1933, in the case of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co. v. La Prade (2 Fed. Supp. 855), the United States District 
Court for the District of Arizona held the Arizona train-length law 
invalid. The court stated that the subject ‘is national in its character, 
requiring uniformity of regulation and that the power to so regulate is 
exclusively conferred upon Congress by the commerce clause of the 
Constitution.” 

In 1937, the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Nevada held that the railroad was entitled to enjoin the enforcement 
as to interstate commerce of the Nevada law limiting train lengths.’ 
Court orders have also been granted in Louisiana and Oklahoma 
restraining the enforcement of the train-length laws.* 

Bills limiting the length of trains have been introduced in the 
Congress of the United States from time to time, and in 1935 hearings 
were partially held on the proposed legislation. A bill (S. 69), known 
as the train-length bill, was introduced in the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. This bill limited the length of freight or 
other trains, exclusive of caboose, to 70 cars. The bill was passed by 
the Senate on July 22, 1937, and on January 11, 1938, the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce began hearings on the 
bill, but no legislation has resulted. 


Qualifications of Personnel 


Seventeen States *® have enacted legislation concerning the quali- 
fications of persons engaged in the operation of railroad trains. Some 
of these laws require a specified number of years’ experience, while 
others provide for an examination as to the capacity of the employees 
to fill the position. In addition to providing for an examination, 
the Alabama statute provides for an inquiry into the employees’ 
moral character and reputation and also their sobriety and previous 
record. In a number of the States the employees must be able to 
read, write, and speak the English language, while Minnesota, Nevada, 
and Washington specify that an engineer must be able to read time 
tables and ordinary handwriting. The laws of Alabama, Massa- 
chusetts, and Ohio require examinations for color blindness. 

In an early case,” decided January 30, 1888, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the Alabama statute which required loco- 
motive engineers to be examined and licensed by a board. The 
Court was of the opinion that the act was not in its nature a regulation 
of interstate commerce, and that it was “‘within the scope of the ad- 





’ Southern Pacific Co. v. Mashburn, Attorney General, 18 Fed. Supp. 393. 

' See testimony (p. 470), Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, (75th Cong., 3d sess.). 

* Alabama, Arizona, California, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

0 Smith vy. Alabama, 124 U. 8. 465. 
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mitted power reserved to the State to regulate the relative righ and 
duties of persons being and acting within its territorial jurisdic: ion. 
intended to operate so as to secure for the public, safety of perso 
and property.’ It was further observed by the Court that tho gq 
did not hinder transactions of commerce among the States as it only 
affected them “indirectly, incidentally, and remotely.”’ 

Later, in the case of Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. y 
Alabama (128 U. S. 96), the Supreme Court of the United State 
upheld an Alabama statute which required certain railroad employees 
to be examined for color blindness. In referring to the previous case. 
the Court said that the State could require an examination-as to ay, 
employee’s fitness in some one particular, as well as to his general 
fitness. The Court further observed that ‘color blindness is a defec 
of a vital character in railway employees in the various capacities 
mentioned.’’ The Court also declared that, so far as the law affecte; 
interstate commerce, it was within the competency of the State to 
provide against accidents until the Congress legislated on the subject, 

A Texas statute which prescribed qualifications for conductors on 
railroad trains was considered also by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Smith v. Texas (233 U.S. 630). This act, passed 
in 1909, prohibited any person from acting as a conductor on a rail- 
road train without having worked as a conductor or brakeman on a 
freight train for 2 years prior thereto. The Court in this case held the 
statute imvalid, in that, in prescribing no other qualifications, it 
excluded ‘“‘the whole body of the public, including many railroad men, 
from the right to secure employment as conductor on a freight train.” 

From the observations that have been presented, it is therefore 
evident that the State laws exist merely by way of sufferance, in their 
application affecting interstate commerce. Only where Congress has 
not preempted the field will legality be extended to State laws and 
regulations affecting the operation of the railroads of the Nation. 


PPPHOOOS 


COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Applicability of Antitrust Law to Labor Unions 


THE United States Supreme Court, in a far-reaching decision of 
importance to labor, las ruled that the Sherman Antitrust Act is 
not applicable to a sit-down strike in a factory in which materials 
imported from other States were used and in which goods were manu- 
factured for interstate shipment. However, the majority opinion, 
which was delivered by Mr. Justice Stone, denied the contention of 
organized labor that it was wholly excluded from prosecution under 
this act. Instead, the Court ruled that the words of the antitrust 
act do embrace to some extent and in some circumstances labor unions 
and their activities. 
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The decision of the Supreme Court upheld a ruling of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, which set aside a 
judgment of a lower court. This judgment required the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers to pay more than 
s700,000 in triple damages to the Apex Hosiery Co., because of dam- 
ages to property and loss of business during a sit-down strike.! The 
decision against the union in the lower court placed damages to the 
company at $237,210.85. Under the Sherman Antitrust Act it 
became mandatory for the court to triple the award, to the figure of 
$711,632.55. 

Mr. Justice Stone, in holding that the Apex Co. could not recover 
damages under the Sherman Act, declared that restraint of interstate 
commerce which, as in this case, is effected by the seizure of a factory 
by sit-down strikers and their interference with the interstate move- 
ments of its products, is not the type of restraint contemplated by the 
act. The statute is applicable, he said, only to combinations and 
conspiracies entered into for the purpose of interfering with free 
competition in business and commercial transactions tending to restrict 
production, raise prices, and otherwise control the market to the 
detriment of purchasers or consumers. 

This construction of the statute was held to be supported by its 
legislative history, as well as being in conformance with earlier deci 
sions of the Supreme Court, as the act has never been applied to labor 
organizations or activities ‘‘unless the Court was of the opinion that 
there was some form of restraint upon commercial competition.”’ In 
this connection, Mr. Justice Stone pointed out that the Court has 
“refused to apply the Sherman Act in cases like the present in which 
local strikes conducted by illegal means in a production industry 
prevented interstate shipment of substantial amounts of the product, 
but in which it was not shown that the restrictions on shipments had 
operated to restrain commercial competition in some substantial 
way.” 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, joined by Mr. Justices McReynolds and 
Roberts, dissented from the decision of the majority. The Chief 
Justice declared that the act should be construed to cover restraints 
by labor, since labor disputes have been held to affect interstate 
commerce in decisions relating to the National Labor Relations Act. 
He also was of the opinion that the Supreme Court should apply the 
Sherman Act in conformity with all its provisions, since the Court had 
agreed that the act did not except labor unions. (Aper Hosiery 
Co. v. Leader.) 


1 Leader v. Apex Hosiery Co. (108 Fed. (2d) 71). For lower court decision, see Monthly Labor Review 
June 1939 (p. 1335). 
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Antipicketing Laws Held Unconstitutional 


THE United States Supreme Court in two important decisions rec: ntly 
held invalid an Alabama antipicketing statute and a similar ordinanc; 
of Shasta County, Calif. The decisions were based on the ground 
that the prohibition of peaceful picketing violated the fourteent} 
amendment to the Constitution, which guarantees free speech and , 
free press. 

The statute of Alabama prohibited picketing for the purpose of 
interfering with any lawful business, and outlawed loitering with; 
a just cause or legal excuse. By virtue of this statute a person was 
convicted and fined $100, which conviction was upheld by the Alabama 
courts. 

In this case (Thornhill vy. State of Alabama, 60 Sup. Ct. 736) the 
United States Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Murphy, 
held that the State statute abridged the rights of free speech and press, 
and declared that ‘‘the safeguarding of these rights to the ends that men 
may speak as they think on matters vital to them and that falsehoods 
may be exposed through the processes of education and discussion is 
essential to free government.” The disclosure of information con- 
cerning the facts of a labor dispute, the Court said, “must be regarded 
as within that area of free discussion that is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.” Again, it declared that “satisfactory hours and wages and 
working conditions in industry and a bargaining position which makes 
these possible have an importance which is not less than the interest of 
those in the business or industry directly concerned.”’ 

The Court also held that the statute could not be sustained as an 
exercise of the State’s police power to preserve the peace and to protect 
the privacy, the lives, and the property of its residents. The Court, 
however, agreed that the State is empowered to preserve the peace, 
but denied that a breach of peace resulted whenever a person, as in 
this case, “approaches the premises of an employer and _ publicizes 
the facts of a labor dispute involving the latter.” 

The California case (Carlson v. People of the State of California, 
60 Sup. Ct. 746) involved an ordinance of Shasta County which made 
it unlawful to engage in picketing, or to carry or display a banner in 
the vicinity of any place of business for the purpose of inducing any 
person to refrain from purchasing merchandise or performing labor. 
As in the Alabama case, the United States Supreme Court based its 
decision on the ground that the ordinance abridged the constitutional 
guaranties of free speech and press. 

In this case Mr. Justice Murphy pointed out that “the sweeping 
and inexact terms of the ordinance disclose the threat to freedom of 
speech inherent in its existence.” The carrying of signs and banners, 
no less than the raising of a flag, he said, is a natural and appropriate 
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means of conveying information on matters of public concern. Again, 
the Justice declared that “publicizing the facts of a labor dispute in 
a peaceful way through appropriate means, whether by pamphlet, by 
word of mouth or by banner, must now be regarded as within that 
liberty of communication which is secured to every person by the 
fourteenth amendment against abridgment by a State.’”’ Mr. Justice 
McReynolds dissented in both of these cases. 


Order Requiring Reinstatement of Steel Strikers Sustained 


As an outgrowth of the so-called “Little Steel” strike in 1937, the 
National Labor Relations Board on October 18, 1938, held that the 
Republic Steel Corporation had been guilty of unfair labor practices 
and ordered the reinstatement of employees with back pay. On 
November 8, 1939, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit upheld the ruling of the Board and enforced its order 
with some modifications.' The United States Supreme Court (60 
Sup. Ct. 806) recently declined to review the decision of the Circuit 
Court, and by its refusal to act, sustained the lower court ruling. 

The decision of the Circuit Court upheld the findings of the National 
Labor Relations Board that the employer had engaged in unfair labor 
practices by dominating and contributing support to employee- 
representation plans and associations, as well as the Board’s order 
requiring the disestablishment of these labor organizations. The 
order of the Board also required the Republic Steel Corporation to 
reinstate about 5,000 employees in their former jobs and to give them 
back pay. This part of the order was affirmed by the Circuit Court, 
except as to about 40 employees who had been found guilty of serious 
acts of violence. In addition, the Circuit Court upheld the Board’s 
order directing the employer to cease discouraging membership in 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee or any other labor organi- 
zation. 

One of the provisions of the order required the company to reim- 
burse relief agencies for amounts received by employees from these 
agencies during the period that they were unemployed. After the 
Supreme Court refused to review the decision of the lower court in 
this case, two circuit courts of appeals held similar provisions in orders 
of the National Labor Relations Board to be invalid, and as a result of 
this conflict the Supreme Court, on May 20, 1940, agreed to review 
the Board’s order insofar as it required the company to make pay- 
ments to relief agencies. 





| Republic Steel Corporation v. National Labor Relations Board, 107 Fed. (2d) 472. 
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Employer Convicted of Evading New York Home-Work Lay 


In a recent case decided by the court of special sessions of the City 
of New York,’ an employer was found guilty of violating the industria 
home-work law. The court ruled that the employer, who was th, 
proprietor of a factory engaged in manufacturing infants’ hats, ha) 
created ‘‘a scheme or device to evade and circumvent the beneficen; 
purposes” of the law. 

Briefly, the facts in the case were that the employer furnished , 
woman who knitted infants’ hats in her home with the names of 
persons from whom she could purchase wool on credit. After pur. 
chasing this wool she knitted and sold the hats to the manufacturer 
although she had not obtained a certificate as required by the home. 
work law. The employer contended that the law did not apply to 
the relationship between him and the home worker, as she “was not 
a home worker within the contemplation” of the law. The court. 
however, was of the opinion, that the defendent had violated the act. 
as “‘the testimony indicates * * * that the scheme here devised 
by the defendant was promulgated for the purpose of evading the 
law relating to industrial home work.’ For this reason, the court 
imposed a fine of $50 upon the employer. 

Further efforts to eliminate the evils of home work in New York 
have been made by the courts recently. An order prohibiting home 
work in the artificial flower and feather industry was upheld by the 
State supreme court, as was also the constitutionality’of this type of 
law, in the case of Dote v. Department of Labor. 


Death Superinduced by Lowered Resistance Following Accident 
Held Compensable 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has held that the death of an 
employee due to “lowered resistance” resulting from an accidental 
injury was compensable under the State workmen’s compensation 
law. The employee sustained an injury to his finger which neces- 
sitated amputation, the operation requiring the use of ether and gas. 
Two weeks later the employee died of bronchial pneumonia. A 
question arose as to whether the accidental injury accelerated the 
death. The department of labor advanced the opinion that the 
employee suffered constant pain and that the accident caused loss of 
sleep and diminished food intake. 

Compensation was awarded on the ground that there were indica- 
tions of a lowered resistance attributable to the accidental injury, and 
upon this conclusion the high court of the State affirmed the award. 
(Brief v. General Concrete Const. Co., 290 N. W. 895.) 





2 People ex inf. Miller v. Famous Infants Knitwear Corporation, 18 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 167. 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 


Injury Caused by Hurricane Held Compensable 


Perhaps the most important workmen’s compensation decision in 
recent years was rendered on March 27, 1940, by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts. In fact, this case was the first in which a 
court of that State had been called upon to decide whether an injured 
employee, who was the victim of an unprecedented tropical storm that 
struck New England in September 1938, was entitled to benefits under 
the workmen’s compensation act. The employee was injured by the 
collapse of a wall of a factory during the hurricane. A single member 
of the State department of industrial accidents and the reviewing 
board awarded compensation for total disability. The superior court 
dismissed the claim. The high court of the State, however, ruled that 
the injury arose out of his employment, even though the force that 
caused the collapse of the wall was not related to the employment. 

In making this ruling, Mr. Justice Lummus pointed out that for an 
injury to arise out of employment “‘it need not arise out of the nature 
of the employment,’”’ but only out of the nature, conditions, obliga- 
tions, or incidents of the employment, or out of employment looked 
at in any of its aspects. Thus, the court said that ‘‘an employee who, 
in the course of his employment, is hurt by contact with something 
directly connected with his employment, receives a personal injury 
arising out of his employment, even though the force that caused the 
contact was not related to his employment,”’ was nevertheless covered 
by the act. The court remarked that there were decisions denying 
compensation under similar circumstances ‘‘unless special exposure 
to the danger is shown.” Mr. Justice Lummus, however, was unable 
to follow these decisions, and therefore held to his ruling and awarded 
compensation. (Caswell’s Case, 26 N. E. (2d) 328.) 
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TENANT SELECTION FOR FEDERAL HOUSING 
PROJECTS 


MANAGEMENT problems, especially those connected with tenan 
selection, become more important as the number of Federal projects 
that are ready for occupancy increases. To insure the best possible 
selection of tenants, rental offices are often established well in advance 
of the completion of buildings. Although local housing authorities 
are responsible for selecting occupants for the low-rent dwellings jy 
their respective jurisdictions and may adopt different methods of 
accomplishing their task, they must conform with the requirements 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937 as to the suitability of 
families to live in subsidized dwellings. This act stipulates that 
only families in the lowest income group, living under housing con- 
ditions definitely detrimental to safety, health, and morals, may be 
admitted as tenants.! 



























Eligibility 

In determing substandard living conditions, consideration must be 
given to factors-such as lack of plumbing, inadequate light and venti- 
lation, and the existence of fire hazards in the unit from which a family 
wishes to move, but there are other conditions that may make an 
acceptable dwelling substandard for a given family, among which are 
overcrowding in the unit. In an unknown number of cases the 
dwellings they leave may be suitable for tenancy by other families. 

In drafting the housing law no mention was made of what con- 
stitutes low income. The United States Housing Authority therefore 
established its own criteria for measurement. For its purposes, tle 
population has been divided into three groups. Families having |ess 
than $1,000 a year are classified in the lowest one-third, those having 
$1,000 to $1,750 in the middle group, and those with $1,750 and over 
in the upper third. Roughly, the field for tenant selection is among 
families in the lower third. Depending upon local conditions, familics 
may be chosen from income groups well below this maximum. !1 
other areas and depending upon peculiar circumstances, it may |e 





1 Data are from U. 8. Housing Authority: Suggested Procedures for Initial Tenant Selection and Ren’ 0¢, 
Washington, 1940 (Bull. No. 31); Public Housing, April 23, 1940; and personal interview. 
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Housing 1441 


advisable to accept families with a slightly larger income, by reason 
of high local living costs or because of the relatively large size of 
individual families. 

These examples show the need for careful study and sound judgment 
in applying the terms of the housing law. Once families are chosen 
the problem is not settled, however, ‘as changes in composition or 
income may render a family ineligible to remain in the dwelling to 
which it has been assigned or even in the project. A well-planned 
project will have units of varying size so that families in which death 
occurs or parents whose children grow up and leave home may be 
moved to suitable accommodations. 


Housing-Site Residents 


Good practice requires that former site residents shall be given 
preference in the choice of project residents, provided they meet the 
requirements for residence. 

The tenant-selection standards applicable to two large new projects 
which were expected to open on June 15 provided that former site 
residents should be given first choice, if eligible as to income, followed 
by families living in fire traps or in houses without private toilets. 
The remaining units, it was stated, would be assigned to families 
living under the worst housing conditions. 

To facilitate rehousing on the site it is desirable to keep records of 
the former occupants and their new addresses. The policy of local 
authorities in this connection is exemplified by action of the local 
housing authority in a New Jersey city. Ten families who lived in 
the slum area on which the project was erected received first preference 
when construction was completed, having been temporarily located 
during the period of construction. On the average, each family now 
pays $14.03 monthly in shelter rent as compared with an average of 
$18.30 for their former slum dwelling. Formerly they averaged 4 
rooms per family as compared with an average of slightly under 5 
rooms in the USHA project. 

It is still too early to secure inclusive statistics as to the proportion 
of site residents rehoused in public projects. Estimates received by 
the USHA from two southern cities indicate that 50 and 65 per- 
cent of the former residents, respectively, will be rehoused in their 
projects. 

Obviously, not all site residents will be eligible to live in the public 
housing projects. Some families have incomes that are too large. 
For others the apartments are too small. Sometimes site dwellers 
are home owners and buy elsewhere upon removal. Single persons 
living on a site must be cared for outside. In assisting families to 
secure accommodations, it is customary to help those who are eligible 
for occupancy in the project to obtain temporary housing during the 
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construction period. More permanent accommodations are sough 
for other families. To minimize the amount of temporary housing 
that must be found, one housing authority allowed 12 buildings 
remain standing and tenanted on a project site during the constructio) 
period. The families who stayed in these dwellings were later move, 
into the completed project and the old buildings were then torn dowy 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


STRIKE activity in April 1940 was at a substantially higher level 
than in any of the 3 preceding months of the year. As compared with 
March there were, according to preliminary estimates, increases of 50 
percent in number of strikes, 83 percent in number of workers involved, 
and about 20 ptrcent in man-days of idleness. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to April 1940! 





Workers involved in | 


Number of strikes strikes 





Year and month Contin- 
ued 
from pre- 
ceding 
month 


Begin- 
ning in 
month 
or year 


In ef- 
fect at 
end of 
month 


In prog- 
ress 
during 
month 


Begin- | In prog- 
ning in | ress 

month | during 
or year | month 


Ended 


month 








1, 695 
1, 856 
2,014 
2,172 
4, 740 
2, 772 


203 
204 
210 
2381 
258 
245 
251 
275 
197 
205 
178 
106 








04 | 
| 86 
--| 99 
100 


102 
132 
151 


=| 225 





2, 613 | 


218 
250 
325 





204 
199 
255 
272 
269 
216 
272 
222 
217 
201 
128 


110 
119 
150 
195 





184 | 





} 
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li 


94 


86 
99 
00 
30 





1, 168, 272 
1, 466, 695 
1, 117, 213 
788, 648 
1, 860, 621 
688, 376 


1,170, 962 |. _- 


51, 159 
68, 252 
43, 337 
396, 166 
95, 239 
62, 534 





175, 542 | 
79, 670 | 
36, 846 | 


106, 628 
43, 239 


12, 350 | 


24, 009 
27, 756 
23, 000 
42, 000 


| 


72, 427 

88, 267 

64, 660 
425, 748 
457, 407 
127, 474 
211, 548 
118,772 
103, 538 
139, 608 
130, 341 





37, 122 | 


38, 356 | 
36, 214 
44, 000 
56, 000 


16, 872, 128 
19, 591, 919 
15, 456, 337 
13, 901, 956 
28, 424, 857 

9, 148, 273 
17, 812, 219 


513, 460 
553, 138 
618, 147 
4, 902, 238 
3, 547, 868 
958, 127 
1, 168, 382 
1, 101, 419 
892, 485 
1, 508, 120 
1, 664, 574 
384, 261 


232, 270 
286, 619 
400, 000 
475, 000 





! Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 
daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are 
written to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since 


answers to some of these letters have not 


yet 


n received, the figures given for the late months are not 


final. This is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered 


as preliminary estimates. 


April strike activity, in spite of the upward trend, however, was far 
below the level of April a year ago, when the general bituminous-coal 


stoppage occurred. 


In April 1940 there were only 80 percent as 
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many strikes as in April 1939, 11 percent as many workers inyolyed 
and only 10 percent as many man-days of idleness. 

The figures given in the foregoing table for March and April {949 
are preliminary estimates, based on newspaper reports and othe; 
information available as this goes to press. An analysis of strikes j) 
each of these months, based on detailed and verified information , w;jj 
appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


POOPOPOS 


STRIKES IN FEBRUARY 1940? 





THE number of strikes beginning in February was greater than jp 
the 2 months immediately preceding but smaller than in any of the 
months of 1939, except December. Detailed information has })ce, 
obtained by the Bureau on 132 strikes involving more than 27 (0) 
workers. These, with 86 which continued into February from pre- 
ceding months, made a total of 218 strikes in progress during the 
month. More than 36,000 workers were involved in these disputes, 
and as a result there were 286,000 man-days of idleness during the 
month. There were no extremely large strikes in February. The 
largest dispute of the month was the strike of South Atlantic Coast 
longshoremen which involved about 4,500 workers and lasted from 
February 25 to March 13. 

The industry groups with the greatest number of new strikes in 
February were retail and wholesale trade (19), lumber (14), domestic 
and personal service (13), and textiles (12). Of the 27,700 workers 
involved in strikes beginning in February, the largest number were 
in the following industry groups: Transportation and communication 
(4,855), iron and steel (3,783), textiles (3,092) and stone, clay, and 
glass (2,783). The most man-days idle because of strikes in February 
were in the stone, clay and glass industry (28,978), lumber and allied 
products (27,735), leather and its manufactures (27,381), and trans- 
portation equipment manufacturing (25,090). (See table 1.) 

New York, with 40 strikes, and Pennsylvania, with 16, had more 
new strikes in February than any other States. There were 8 each 
in Michigan and Illinois and 6 each in California, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio. The States having the greatest number of workers involved 
in new strikes were Pennsylvania (5,851), New York (2,776), Massa- 
chusetts (2,768), and Illinois (2,130). The most man-days of idle- 
ness because of strikes during the month were in Pennsylvania (37.- 
859), New York (36,440), Illinois (34,935), and Virginia (20,231). 
(See table 2.) 


! Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding ta!lc.) 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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Tasie 1.—Strikes in February 1940, by Industry 
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Jronand steel and their ucts, not including machinery. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 


Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures 
—— hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
itt 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and sapplies 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Fae: and phonographs 


Nonferrous metals and their prod 


Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc...____- 


ane aes and allied products..._........__._. 


M oe and planing _. 
— and logging ~am ps 


Stone, clay, and glass products... _. 
= and terra cotta 


Textiles and their ES ES ey ae 
Fabrics: = 


SS Se) eee TBS 
a ng and finishing textiles _- 
and rayon goods 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s. _.......__- 
Clothing, women’s._...._____ 
p= he and millinery. 


and preserving... _- 
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Cann 
Cc 


27, 756 


36, 214 
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4, 315 
2, 932 
280 
231 
411 
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TaBLeE 1.—Strikes in February 1940, by Industry—Continued 
| — e- 
Beginning in In progress during 
February February Man. 
Industry JAYS idl 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | § brass 
ber j|involved| ber | involved | ; 
re  ccenkbkecnagibscebes ~ 399 13 562 | mr 
8 SERS ES Ee a ee 1 200 3 316 | 6,03 Al] Stab 
8 NES i RR SE Sr 1 81 1 81 | 1 on 
Printing and publishing _ Alabam 
a ER, CEE 5 104 7 143 912 [a ciliforr 
Newspapers and periodicals....................- Bia! RR: 1 8 1 Connec 
AEE AES" A EAI EGAN i 14 1 14 3 de 
Chemicals and allied products.........--...--------- ik 2 453 3 513 | sg) A eoreia 
I nT muleeweedwe Bos ad 1 60 | "oa Illinois. 
sacha da eh andinadelliagednebulbconustinmengente 2 453 2 453) = 7.819 indians 
Miscellaneous manufacturing _-._...................--- | 2 247 6 874 6 98 lows. 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas. ae 1 223 l 223 o Kentuc 
Furriers and fur factories.._..................__.___- | ee wet 1 226 ‘ion A Lose 
RR = a oR ane enna? i 24 4 125 | a a ee 
EES. a , | 4 1, 662 6 2, 127 8 961 Minne 
oo aE SES Se 2 1, 457 2 1, 457 | 3 OF rissise 
Coal mining, bituminous........................--- 2 205 3 630 | gr aaa - 
ick dh he naunaposnasdbdbescussulcdstnetadudvcuenil 1 40 | 1, 160 N aan 
: ° | a? Je 
Transportation and communication ________........... 10 4, 855 18 5, 351 23, 68 New 
Nee cenees 3 4, 605 6 4, 725 ~~ set 
Motortruck transportation.__...____- 3 Ti 5 405 1! 403 Ohio 
Motorbus transportation.......................____- 1 6 2 30 102 ” 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous__..__.........._.......- 3 167 4 181 | fj Oklahe 
Radio broadcasting and transmitting..............._|____.-__ |. ee 1 10 | Oregor 
EO aa CE eopmeciares aeRO eases 19) 1,468 29/ 1,996| 13,35 ors 
a aad Raa opp 7 | 643 13 951 7,0 = 
ERE TERR SESE RT 12 820 16 985) 6,3 South 
Domestic and personal service. ..__...........- 13 398 18 632 6, 734 Teane 
poe restaurants, and boarding houses... 9 | 195 11 217 1, 34 Texas 
REE a TE RE TS 2 | 165 4 225 95 Virgin 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing - Sere bose 1 152 bts Washi 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not at- West | 
tached to specific industry) .......................-- | 2 38 2 38 | Wisco 
EE ED) CRE ESS Oe ee 3 74 6 241 | 4, 423 intere 
Recreation and amusement____.............-- 2 43 4 | 179 | 3, 307 ——- 
oR RNRRT 1 31 1 | 31 72 
Semiprofessional, ‘attendants, and helpers ee eee l 31 74 T 
| 
— and constructio eS ee eee 11 493 18 1, 445 5, 925 
uildings, ae em a ee et ® 457 12 718 | 4, 121 mar 
rh other construction (bridges, docks, ete., and 
Pia wee. ....................--...- 3 36 6 127 1, 804 few 
ag -* wanes itsedb Doak caeplsinn gtbestbabe | 2 810 3 1, 160 7, 150 wor 
hing. ent wannantwenrerensescen-nnnona--eaeeeen sso ee] 2 810 3 1, 160 7, 195 The 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. _..............._._-. | 1 $4 3 148 | 934 “i 
I 
Seven of the 132 strikes beginning in February extended across & fet 
State lines. The largest of these was the strike of longshoremen & rec, 
against coastwise shippers in southeastern ports which was in progress & the 
from February 25 to March 13 and a strike in the flat-glass industry & of 
early in the month, which affected glass plants in Pennsylvania and & an 
West Virginia. anc 
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TABLE 2.—Strikes in February 1940, by States 





oe In progress during 
Beginning in February ; 

February Man-days 
idle during 
February 





Workers 


In Workers 
Number involved 


involved Number 











All States....-......-----.~---.--.-..------- 3: 27, 


Alabama. ...---------- ; 
Sa eee 
Connecticut. .....- eas 
District of Columbia... b alantpats 
Florida......--------------- 





10, 466 
3, 537 
590 
48) 

16, 565 
2, 624 
3, 420 


mr wn 


Louisiana ; 
Massachusetts..............- 
Michigan.....- 
Minnesota... .. 





wore 


336 

6, 773 
12 

7, 881 
36, 440 
78 

5, 035 


Mississi ee 
Missouw! . 
New Hampshire 


Or SO Oe orto 


North Carolina......... 
Getic doocced 


cL tee AES: 

Oregon. . 

Pennsylvania_- 

Rhode Island. at 

South Carolina._____- 

South Dakota____. ete ie ae 
a es 





30 

805 
37, 859 
336 

1, 058 
151 

2, 020 





norton = Brom 





Texas... 14, 713 


20, 231 
5, 339 
916 
500 
53, 802 


Washington. 
West Virginia._..__._ 


~I— eke Cr hon 





There were no strikes beginning in February which involved as 
many as 5,000 workers. About 60 percent of the 132 strikes involved 
fewer than 100 workers each, 35 percent involved from 100 to 1,000 
workers each, and 5 percent involved 1,000 or more workers sath. 
The average number of workers involved in the 132 strikes beginning 
in February was 210. (See table 3.) 

In more than half (about 54 percent) of the strikes beginning in 
February, the major issues were union-organization matters, that is, 
recognition, closed shop, discrimination, ete. Wages and hours were 
the major issues in about 29 percent of the strikes. About 17 percent 
of the strikes were due to rival-union and jurisdictional disputes, 
and various grievances over such questions as seniority, delayed pay, 
and increased work load. 

About 43 percent of the workers were involved in the union-organ- 
ation strikes, 42 percent in the wage-and-hour strikes, and approxi- 
mately 15 percent in the disputes over other matters. (See table 4.) 
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TaBie 3.—Strikes Beginning in February 1940, Classified by Number of }j orkers 

















es 


num. 


1,000 
and 
under 
5.000 


Involved 
Number of strikes in which th, 
ber of workers involved wa 
Industry group Total hbo 20 100 500 
under and and and 
20 under | under | under 
100 500 1,000 
Ee ES. ES Og Se Se Ee 132 27 53 42 4 
Manufacturing | igs 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery_ see 2 4 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment.______- i, eee 4 3 
Transportation equipment_-__.................... ~ eee S EE 2 2 
Lumber and allied products. ----.-.....-.......-.---2-2---. S| ee 4 10 
Stone, clay, and glass SR en Ee ee St.....tai ‘ 1 |. 
Textiles and their SESS ee ee 12 1 3 6 1 
Leather and its manufactures__.......................-...- 2 ee See 1 1 
Food and kindred products__....................-....-- i s 1 5 Be... 
a a, Se a ~ 3 4 1 
Chemicals and allied products --_................-........- if eee sé 2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing -___-_.................. OE St 2 inere 1 1 |. 
Nonmanufacturing 
ES EE ee a ae = 1 $i. 
Transportation and communication....._..............__-.. 10 2 6 1 
EE SESS, EE Ge I ee a ee 19 & S 2 
Domestic and personal service ............_...........-. 13 7 5 1 
EE SEE ee 3 1 2 
Building and construction ---_._____- 2 Ss PSOE cee. 11 4 5 2 
Agriculture and — > 1 EAS, Bt SSE “ _ ae ee 1 
Other nonmanufacturing industries__._.................__.. =" 2 




















TaBLe 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in February 1940 























total 


100.0 


~-_ 
> po 
wow" & ce 


I- Owe 


Strikes Workers involved 
Major issue rd wg 
Number ——— of Number Percent of 
Ce ee eo 132 100.0 27, 756 
NS gh OO 39 29. 5 11,727 | 
a Se SS IAS 9 SERIES Ft 5508 067 MAY 25 18.9 , 966 
Sa ERS AIR, i TD 7 5.3 707 
Wage increase, hour decrease_..... ___.___._._____. 5 3.8 976 
TERRELL TIE TT A I 2 1.5 78 
CO EE ee a a ae 71 53.8 11, 974 
Se EOS ae Se SP 8S PARES 16 12.1 1,815 
Recognition and wages......................-...... ll 8.3 2, 876 
Recognition, wages, and hours_.................._. 10 7.6 1,099 
Closed or union shop._............................. 22 16.6 1, 403 
D RM ot dine nnaadiawcdelel bidiec ant 10 7.6 2, 030 
trengthening bargaining position................_. 1 8 2,714 
bcd checnlabdebadccs sactieencdidee codeciohs. 1 x 37 
Mite it tin stacncbinndccitcsos ates 22 16.7 4, 055 
Rival unions or factions_..........................- 4 3.0 
TC. k tb dnconiinacdbesacncsticoseindes 4 3.0 238 
ES SS ea erway ene 14 10.7 3, 292 

















1 It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local nature 
of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 


Of the 218 strikes in progress during February, 119 were terminated 
during the month. The average duration of these strikes was about 
22 calendar days. About 41 percent lasted less than a week, 39 per- 
cent had been in progress from a week up to a month, 16 percent 
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lasted from 1 up to 3 months, and 4 percent had been in progress 3 
months or more. The largest of these was a strike at the Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co., in East Chicago, Ind., which had been in 
progress since November. 


TABLE 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in February 1940 





Number of strikes with duration of— 





Industry group ‘aod | and| i and | 2 and | 


and |" less | less | less 
k |than % than 1/ than 2/ than 3 | 


month month) months months| 


| months 
or more 








AS See oa sii. Lae, 
Manufacturing 


[ron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 

Machinery, not including transportation ¢ ‘equip- 
MON .nitmetione- ” 

Transportation equipment. 

Nonferrous metals and their straase 

Lumber and allied products © 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Textiles and their products. 

Leather and its manufactures__- 

Food and kindred products_____.. 

Paper and printing _____- 

Chemicals and allied prod ucts_. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing _ _ 





amos woof KS eS 


Nonmanufacturing 





Extraction of minerals 

Transportation and communication........_._.__| 
Trade_. ides 

Domestic and ‘personal service....___ 

Professional service 

Building and construction_- ; 

Other nonmanufacturing industries... __. 





mm IRD MI Or 





Government officials or boards assisted in the settlement of about 56 
percent of the strikes ending in February, which included 50 percent 
of the total workers involved. About 29 percent of the strikes, in- 
cluding 43 percent of the workers involved, were settled through 
negotiations directly between the employers and representatives of 
organized workers. ‘There were no formal settlements in 14 percent 
of the strikes which were terminated in February. In most of these 
cases the strikers returned to work without settlement of the disputed 
issues, or they lost their jobs when the employers replaced them with 
new workers, moved to another locality, or went out of business. 


232284—40——11 
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TaBLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in February |94) 





























ee 
Strikes Workers inyo) ved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— | wy “te 
Number | Percent of | Number | Percent o 
total total 
ER a BR tl PERT, SS AEE 119 100. 0 15, 757 100 
Employers and representatives of organized workers ZS) 6 
ieee a aptamer eR ee CoE IT 34 28. 6 6, 754 49 g 
Government officials or boards......................_-- 67 56.3 7, 981 BA 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. .................._.. 1 .8 568 3 
Terminated without formal settlement._........_____- 17 14.3 454 





— 


Of the 119 strikes ending in February, 40 percent resulted in sub. 
stantial gains to the workers, 34 percent were compromised, and 17 
percent brought little or no zains to the workers. Of the 15,757 
workers involved 44 percent obtained compromise settlements, 4| 
percent won most of their demands, and 7 percent gained little or 
nothing. 

TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1940 




















Strikes Workers involved 
Result ba ¥ 4 
. Percent Percent 
Number of total Number | of total 
Ee See ee Tee ee a 119 100. 0 15, 757 104 
Substantial gains to workers.......................__--- ae) eo 6, 420 | 40.7 
Partial gains or compromises__..............___.- ) 41 34.5 7, 006 | 44.5 
Little or no gains to workers. -.._._........-.-..-..-. 20 16.8 1, 121 71 
Jurisdiction, rival-union, or faction settlements____-.- 9 7.6 1, 186 
cd. nuts eenghthbcnsctndencenseiha< 1 .8 24 








The strikes over wages and hours were a little more successful from 
the workers’ viewpoint than the union-organization disputes. Fifty 
percent of the wage-and-hour strikes were substantially won as com- 
pared with 45 percent of the union-organization strikes. Approxi- 
mately the same proportion (34 percent) in each group were compro- 
mised. About 15 percent of the wage-and-hour strikes were lost as 
compared with 19 percent of those in the union-organization group. 

Seventy percent of the workers in the wage-and-hour strikes won 
their demands, about 29 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 
1 percent gained little or nothing. In the strikes over union-organiza- 


tion matters, about 36 percent of the workers substantially won their 


demands, 50 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 13 percent 
gained little or nothing. 
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Taste 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in February 1940, in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved 





Strikes resulting in— 





Jurisdic- 
Major issue Substan-| Partial Little | tion, rival- 
tial gains or or no union, or 
gains to | compro- | gains to faction 
workers mises workers settle- 
ments 

















Number of strikes 





All issues 











Wages and hours 
Ee o 
Wage decrease 
Wage increase, hour decrease 


Recognit 

Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
Closed or union shop 
Discrimination 5 
tl cccatumsnhoos 





werival unions or factions 
Jurisdiction 
Other. 

















Number of workers involved 





All issues Bhs - 5 6, 420 | 1, 121 | +1, 186 | 








Wages and hours uF. 4, 165 
Wage increase ‘ 3, 218 
Wage decrease j 253 35 
Wage increase, hour decrease 834 
Hour decrease 78 


Union organization aca 1 , 
Recognition 740 166 
Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
Closed or union shop- - lis 
Discrimination 

















ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, APRIL 1940 


THE United States Conciliation Service, in April, disposed of 377 
situations involving 76,372 workers. The services of this agency 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other interested 
parties. 
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Of these situations, 188 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, 
and controversies, involving 53,599 workers. The remaining sity. 
ations, involving 22,773 weakens, were services rendered, such, ag 
filling requests for information, adjusting complaints, consulting wit} 
labor and management, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 27 major industrial fic lds, 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 37 States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia (table 2). 


TaBLE 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1940, byIndustries 





— 







Disputes | Other situations | Total 


| 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Worker 
ber | involved ber involved | ber involved 
















Industry 
















iss | 53,509| 189| 22,773 | 











All industries 


























Agriculture theme OTe ries > Cae. BS l op tones mare 1 2 
ela RSE aR 2 PERT TE a 13} 2571 3| 3,560 16 131 
Building trades_- eee See 17 1, 214 15 | 345 32 559 
Chemicals. igutihetoncacckelbns euananel -| 7 | 991 5 | 12 | 12 003 
Commounieations...................... aa 1 | 1, 100 1 | 1, 100 
Domestic and d personal. . 7 alibi: a Stiegl: mht! 8 340 12 | 365 20 755 
Food_____ Ao REN a ae ao OR. | wl 4121 | 15 | 258 331 4,379 
CS eS ee See 17| 4,591 | 6 7 23 1, 598 
i era eee a OS ; 3 1, 635 2 3 5 638 
i RR aL me Sai nea Riee a tpeaadl tae 13 2, 168 | 4 47 17 2, 215 
i RE EE Ri TEE TI 16 9, 263 | 8 43 24 06 
LAS. Adiénnnapdittibnah deacon diniknesdethine DS csedatl ~~ 2 2 2 2 
ET TEE, Rit ee ES sell MESS nat el 3 11, 800 2 2 5 | , 802 
Motion picture. __. POOR PT Ea OS 1 1 1 1 2 | 2 
i TT i ROR AT 5 920 1 1 6 21 
oond 3 708 1 7 4 715 
i dtéwsaccnahnanach coatiiinadedinsiie pniidioal 3 104 8 79 11 | 183 
Printing - Gotti Sag cesar pes chn 2 343 2 2 4 | 45 
Pree se | ne See 1 2 1 | 2 
Rubber__.__- ERE Dl aad 3 126 4 113 7 39 
Stone, clay, and glass... “te 4 777 5 s 9 | 785 
| 
Textile__ 14 3, 218 17 718 31 I 
enn cenedcacet sii ss6keuduiiic 2 126 3 6, 62 
EE a eR LS oy 10 1, 684 ~ 1,7 
Transportation..........____. ae Kol 13 911 13 26 | 2 
joe equipment an a allied ite 2 5, 015 l 
a SS Rsk, | 3 366 5 
OE SERS Be RSE ee £5 hag EE ae 7 { 44 
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TaBLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, April 1940, by States 


—__ 





| 
| Disputes Other situations | Total 





Num- | Workers | Num- Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber | involved| ber involved | ber | involved 





All States--- 
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Sto Shem | 


53, 599 
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STRIKES IN BELGIUM DURING 1939! 


DURING 1939, 68 strikes affecting 78 industrial enterprises and 
involving 42,598 workers occurred in Belgium. No lock-outs took 
place during the year. 

The number of strikes decreased appreciably from those of the 
preceding year—from 126 in 1938 to 68 in 1939. In all, 78 enterprises 
were affected in 1939 as against 163 in 1938. The number of workers 
involved in 1939 was 42,598—somewhat higher than in 1938 when 
the total was 32,338. 

The most important conflicts which took place during 1939 were 
those of April 3 and 9 and December 15 and 27 in the coal industry 
and of October 16 to November 16 in the textile industry. 





' Data are from report by William H. Beach, American consul at Antwerp, Belgium. 
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The total number of man-days idle during 1939 was 157,24) ag 



































































were 
compared with 240,937 in 1938 and 647,647 in 1937. num 
Of the 68 strikes which occurred during the year, 72 percent idlen 
affected the mining industry and accounted for 96 percent of {hp 
strikers. —_ 
Strike statistics are shown by industry in the following table: 
Strike Activity, by Industry Groups, 1939 
Industry erours ane’ | Gea cos 
—— 1938 
Pa TR an a a oA A ca ee RY 2A : we 68 78 42. 598 1999 
Mining _- Ba | et "7 
nag peer eter es i Ny 
ic oncundemesoe ener, SR BSS iceteethiahieemeacaliie - 1 ; 
Textiles__ «SU RE BE EE 6 in t 
Wood and furniture. ___- 4 
2 en : trad 
ete.. 
Working hours and wages were the major issues in 66 percent of the ye 
strikes, affecting 84 percent of the workers involved in all strikes. 
About 48 percent of the strikes, involving 37 percent of the workers, ro 
were caused by wage issues, while 18 percent of the strikes, involving re 
47 percent of the workers, were caused by working-hour issues. 
About 80 percent of the strikes, involving 93 percent of the workers, "e 
lasted less than a week; 15 percent, involving 6 percent of the workers, tats 
lasted from a week to a month, while 2 strikes lasted from 30 to 40 Ja 
days and 1 lasted for 8 months. 
Of the 68 strikes, 10 percent were settled in favor of the workers, pi 
the outcome of 59 percent was favorable to employers, and 31 percent i 
were terminated by compromises, a 
noooreon 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN IRELAND, 1939! 
THERE was less strike activity in Ireland during 1939 than in the 
preceding year. The number of strikes begun in 1939 was 99, as OF 
compared with 137 in 1938, the number of workers involved, 6,667 ass 
as compared with 13,736, and the total number of man-days of idle- th 
ness, 106,476 as compared with 208,784. Statistics of strikes are in 
shown in the following table, by years, for the period 1936-39. fey 
Of the 99 disputes in 1939, 42 were caused by wage questions and an 


40 related to the engagement or dismissal of workers. Stoppages 
owing to trade-union questions or refusal to conclude collective agree- 
ments, and to hours of labor, were fewer in number during 1939 than 
in 1938. Forty-four percent of all the disputes from 1936 to 1939 


‘Ireland. Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin [Dublin], March 1940. 
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were concerned with wages, and these accounted for 63 percent of the 
number of workers involved and 90 percent of the man-days of 


idleness. 
Industrial Disputes in Ireland, 1936-39 





Number of— 





Establish- 


. 
ments Workers 


Man-days 


Disputes 


affected 





192 
333 
305 
129 


involved 


9, 443 
26, 734 
13, 736 

6, 667 


idle 


185, 623 
1, 754, 949 
208, 784 
106, 476 

















Man-days idle in 1939 owing to labor disputes aggregated 20,675 
in the metal and engineering industries; followed by the distributive 
trades with 15,868; construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, 
etc., with 13,747; textiles, 12,959; and transport and communications 
with 10,835. 

Only 20 of the 99 disputes which began in 1939 lasted more than 1 
month, but these accounted for over 37 percent of the total number 
of man-days of idleness. The 9 disputes of from 21 to 30 days’ dura- 
tion involved the largest number of workers and one-third of the 
man-days of idleness. 

Of the 98 disputes terminated in 1939, the outcome was entirely 
favorable to workers in 31, partially favorable in 28, and the workers’ 
claims were rejected in 19. For 20 stoppages the result was inde- 
terminate. Settlements were reached by direct negotiation in 62 
disputes, by voluntary conciliation in 11, and by arbitration in 1, 
and disputes were ended without successful negotiation in the 


remaining 24. 
wooooree 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE NETHERLANDS, 
1926-39 


OWING to the well-developed workers’ unions and employers’ 
associations and their long experience in dealing with each other, 
there have been recently relatively few industrial disputes resulting 


in strikes or lock-outs. This is indicated by the fact that there were 
fewer industrial disputes in 1939 than in such favorable years as 1936 
and 1937. The following table shows the number of disputes, from 
1926 to 1939, as well as the time lost and the results of the strikes.' 


' Maandschrift, State Central Statistical Bureau, January 1940. 
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Number of Industrial Disputes in the Netherlands, Workers Involved, Time Lo 
Results of Disputes, 1926 to 1939 


, and 





‘ ane Po = . Percent of work: 
Number of | Percent of disputes volved in disp, 





> Work- | 
cate days |Won by) Lost by ~ |Won by| Lost by 
= lost by | workers|workers| _” workers) workers 
workers | | 


— —. ——— | —— 





Average per year: | 
1926-1930 ar ae 13, 600 
-m-068.....- 18, 010 | 707,800 | 

1936__- ee ewes 5 | 9,120 

tdi nacho gitindidie we aaa 4, 925 

tiara scteson « dies dette hed sme wise 8, 490 

. aed 6, 050 
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COVERAGE OF WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
UNDER WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


A STATEMENT dealing with the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act with respect to employees engaged in wholesale and retail 
establishments has recently been issued by the office of the general 
counsel of the Wage and Hour Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor.' Although conditions differ in various companies 
engaged in the distribution of merchandise, certain factors are enum- 
erated as a guide to employers. 

Section 13 (a) (2) of the wage and hour law provides for the removal 
from coverage by its wage and hour provisions of “any employee 
engaged in any retail or service establishment the greater part of 
whose selling or servicing is in intrastate commerce.” A retail sale 
isa sale to the ultimate consumer for direct consumption and not for 
resale in any form. ‘The merchandise is sold in smaller quantities and 
at higher prices than are paid by jobbers or wholesalers. A sale of 
goods to be used for industrial or business purposes, as distinguished 
from private or family use, is not a retail sale. 

It is the opinion of the counsel that any establishment engaged 
exclusively in the distribution of merchandise may be considered a 
retail establishment, if more than 50 percent of the dollar value of its 
total sales are retail sales. An establishment doing wholesale and 
retail business may not be treated as a retail establishment, if more 
than 50 percent of the dollar value of sales is at wholesale. 

Although exemption from the wage and hour provisions applies to 
employees of retail establishments, the facts in a particular case deter- 
mine whether or not the exemption applies. For example, if a firm 
operates two separate establishments, the sales of each must be con- 
sidered separately in determining coverage or exemption. It is not 
sufficient that both stores together sell 50 percent of their dollar value 
it retail. Each store must meet this condition, if the exemption is to 
apply. However, failure of one store to qualify does not affect the 
other. 

It may be difficult to determine whether wholesale or retail selling 
predominates in some cases. Where all transactions take place under 


_—__. 


'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wageand Hour Division. Press releases Nos. G27 and R748, April 29, 1940. 
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one roof, the place of business is a single establishment. If the whole. 
sale branch of the business is distinct and separate from the rotajj 
branch, the wholesale branch would ordinarily be treated as a whole. 
sale establishment and therefore its employees would be subject to 
the wage and hour provisions. 

An employee performing exempt and nonexempt work is entitled 
to the benefits of the law during any workweek in which he performs 


any nonexempt work. 
sovoeers 


GARMENT WORKERS’ WAGES FIXED UNDER WAGE 
AND HOUR LAW 


MINIMUM wages of 32% to 40 cents an hour, according to the diyi- 
sion of the garment industry, have been established under the terms 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.! The rates, affecting em- 
ployees in the industry engaged in interstate commerce and the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce, become effective July 15, 
1940. It is estimated that about 200,000 garment workers located 
in practically every State will have their hourly wage rates increase. 

This is the largest number of workers to be granted a wage increase 
by an industrial order of the Administrator of the wage and hour law, 
under the provision that a universal minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour shall be reached as rapidly as possible, without substantially cur- 
tailmg employment or earning power, in the industries subject to the 
terms of the legislation. This brings the number of wage orders up 
to seven.” 

For the purposes of the order the apparel industry includes al! ap- 
parel, apparel furnishings and accessories made by cutting and sew- 
ing or embroidery processes, except: Knitted outerwear, knitted under- 
wear, hosiery, men’s fur felt, wool felt, straw and silk hats and bodies, 
ladies’ and children’s millinery, furs, and boots and shoes. 

The divisions of the industry and the minimum wages follow. 
Wages of garment workers in Puerto Rico remain at the statutory 
minimum of 30 cents an hour. 





Men’s WEAR 


Men’s and boys’ clothing (40 cents). 


The manufacture of men’s and boys’ suits, overcoats, topcoats, tailored uni- 
forms, and men’s summer wash suits, not elsewhere specified, from any wovet 
materials or from purchased knitted materials. 





Sportswear and other odd outerwear (40 cents). 


The manufacture of men’s, women’s, and children’s sportswear and other 01 
outerwear, including windbreakers, lumber jackets, mackinaws and mackinaw 









1U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. 771. 
*See Monthly Labor Review, issues of October and December 1939 and February and May 1940 for pr- 
vious orders. 
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coats, melton jackets, blanket-lined and similar coats, leatherette coats and jack- 
ets, hunting coats and vests, riding clothing, ski suits and snow suits (except chil- 
dren’s ski suits and snow suits), and similar garments not elsewhere specified, from 
any woven materials or from purchased knitted materials. 

Leather and sheep-lined garments (40 cents). 

The manufacture of leather, leather trimmed, and sheep-lined garments for 
men, women, or children. 
Rainwear (40 cents). 

The manufacture of waterproofed garments and raincoats from oiled cloth or 
other materials, whether vulcanized, rubberized, cravenetted, or otherwise proc- 
essed. 

Single pants and breeches other than those of 100 percent cotton fabric (37% cents). 

The manufacture of men’s and boys’ separate trousers or pants, breeches and 
knickers from any fabric except that consisting of 100 percent cotton. 

Single pants of 100 percent cotton fabric, overalls, coveralls and work shirts (32% 
cents). 


The manufacture of single pants made of 100 percent cotton fabric; overalls; 
overall jackets (regardless of type of fabric used in lining); men’s, boys’ and chil- 
dren’s overalls; and work shirts. 


Dress shirts, collars and sleeping wear (32% cents). 


The manufacture of men’s and boys’ dress shirts, sport shirts, flannel shirts, 
blouses, collars and sleeping wear from any woven fabric or from any purchased 
knit fabric. 

Men’s and boys’ underwear of woven fabric (32% cents). 
The manufacture of men’s and boys’ underwear from any woven fabric. 


WomeEn’s WEAR 


Cloaks, suits and separate skirts (40 cents). 

The manufacture of women’s, misses’, juniors’ and children’s coats, reefers, 
jackets, capes, wraps, riding habits, knickers, suits, tailored ensembles, skirts 
and jumper skirts, from any woven materials or from purchased knitted materials, 
Dresses (35 cents). 

The manufacture of women’s, misses’ and juniors’ dresses, frocks, gowns and 


dressmaker ensembles, for whatever use, from any woven materials or from pur- 
chased knitted materials. 


Blouses, shirtwaists, neckwear and scarfs (35 cents). 


The manufacture of women’s, misses’ and juniors’ blouses, blousettes, waists, 
shirtwaists, tunic blouses, vestees, guimpes, gilets; women’s, misses’, juniors’ 
and children’s neckwear, toppers, scarfs, rufflings and ruchings, and similar gar- 
ments from any woven material or from purchased knitted materials. 


Corsets and allied garments (35 cents). 


The manufacture of corsets, step-in corsets, brassieres, bandeau-brassieres, 
garter belts, girdle corsets or step-in corsets attached to brassieres or bandeau- 
brassieres, corselets, foundation garments, all similar body-supporting garments 
and corset accessories from whatever material. 


Underwear, nightwear and negligees made of woven fabric (35 cents). 


The manufacture of women’s, misses’, and children’s undershirts, panties, 
bloomers, step-ins, athletic underwear, slips, petticoats, chemises, nightgowns, 
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pajamas, negligees, housecoats, bedjackets, waist suits, and infants’ undery 
from any woven materials. 


Infants’ and children’s outerwear (35 cents). 


The manufacture of infants’ and children’s dresses, skirt and blouse sit, 
rompers, creepers, sportswear and play apparel, including sun suits, gym x rite. 
snow suits, ski suits, slacks and beachwear, infants’ outerwear, brother and sitter 
suits, baby boys’ and boys’ wash suits and similar infants’ and children’s garment. 
not elsewhere specified, from any woven materials or from purchased materials. 


Robes (35 cents). 


The manufacture of men’s, women’s and children’s bath, lounging and beach 
robes and dressing gowns, from any woven materials or purchased knitted niate- 
rials. 


year, 


Washable service apparel (35 cents). 


The manufacture of women’s washable service uniforms, including waitresses’, 
nurses’, and maids’ uniforms, aprons, jackets, and smocks, and similar was)h)a})|e 
service garments not elsewhere specified; and the manufacture of men’s washa})le 
service uniforms (except tailored uniforms) whether as separate coats or trousers. 
or as combinations thereof, and similar washable service garments not elsewhere 
specified. 


ACCESSORIES AND SpeciAL Propvucts 


Caps and cloth hats (40 cents). 


The manufacture of men’s and boys’ hats or caps (except men’s and boys’ fur- 
felt, wool-felt, straw, and silk and opera hats and bodies) from any woven material, 
any purchased knitted material, leather, leatherette, or any combination of sich 
materials, including, but without limitation, uniform caps, aviation caps, and 
shop and railroad caps; and including the manufacture of cap visors, bands and 
brims, and the manufacture of sweat bands from any material other than leather. 


Belts (40 cents). 


The manufacture of men’s, boys’, women’s, misses’, and children’s separate 
belts from leather, imitation leather, or other material or fabric. 


Covered buttons and buckles (35 cents). 


The manufacturing process of covering buttons and buckles with cloth, leat)icr, 
or similar materials. 


Garters, suspenders and arm bands (35 cents). 

The manufacture of garters, suspenders, arm bands, and other elastic woven 
products (except orthopedic and athletic) from webbing, leather, or other material. 
Ladies’ handbags (35 cents). 


The manufacture of ladies’, misses’, and children’s handbags, pocketbooks, and 
purses from any material of any kind or nature; except metal handbags, pock- 
etbooks, purses, and mesh bags. 


Artificial flowers and feathers (35 cents). 


The manufacture, processing, and fabrication of artificial flowers, buds, foliage, 
fruits, plants, and feathers, or parts thereof from any material; and the preserv:- 
tion and processing of natural flowers and feathers. 


Men’s neckwear and scarfs (35 cents). 


The manufacture of men’s and boys’ neckties, scarfs, and mufflers from any 
woven materials or from purchased knitted materials. 
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Gloves and mittens other than work gloves and mitiens (35 cents). 

The manufacture of all gloves and mittens (except athletic) other than work 
gloves and mittens, from leather, woven or knitted fabrics, or from any com- 
pination of these materials. 

Work gloves and mittens (32% cents). 

The manufacture of work gloves and mittens from fabric, leather, or fabric 
and leather combined, or knitted materials. 
Handkerchiefs (32% cents ). 


The manufacture of men’s, women’s, and children’s handkerchiefs, plain or 
ornamented, from any materials. 


POPOOPR 


WOOL-INDUSTRY WAGE UNDER WAGE AND 
HOUR LAW!’ 


APPROVAL of a minimum wage of 36 cents an hour for the wool 
industry brings the total number of industries for which the Admin- 
istrator of the wage and hour law has established wages to a total of 
eight. The wage order became effective June 17, 1940. 

A study of the wage structure in the wool industry made in 1938 
indicated that some 11,000 workers in the industry, which employs 
about 140,000 persons altogether, were making less than 36 cents an 
hour. In the fall of 1939 many woolen mills gave their workers general 
increases of 7 percent. This increase reduces the number affected by 
the recommended minimum, economists of the Wage and Hour 
Division stated, but probably not as much as would be expected. The 
7-percent increase occurred in the larger mills of the industry. Most 
of the workers getting less than 36 cents an hour were employed in 
small mills. 

While the woolen industry is carried on in some 750 establishments 
located in 31 States, 80 to 90 percent of the production is in the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


POOOOOOS. 


TWENTY INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS SEASONAL 
UNDER WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


RELAXATIONS of hour limitations have been granted in 20 indus- 
trial operations under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 because 
of the effect of climatic conditions on availability of raw materials.’ 
Seasonal industries may continue to work their employees 12 hours a 
day or 56 hours in any one workweek for 14 weeks in a calendar year 
before payment of at least time and one-half the regular rate of wages 
is required to be paid to employees. 





!U, 8, Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. 776. 
‘Idem. Press release No. 768. 
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Formal applications for seasonal exemptions have been mad» by 
employer groups of 24 industries. Four of these applications wer, 
denied by the Administrator after hearings. A great number of 
informal applications, most of them from individual employers, have 
been handled by informal notification of the inapplicability of th, 
seasonal finding to the industry in question, in addition to the forma] 
procedures for applications as set forth by the regulations. his 
procedure has the advantage of saving time and affords an oppor- 
tunity to inform interested parties concerning the significance of the 
seasonal provision in the act more promptly and in a more *dequate 
manner than would be practical under a system of formal denials 

Regulations laid down by the Administrator as a guide in finding 
which industries are seasonal, provide that ‘the exemption for an 
industry of a seasonal nature is applicable to an industry which both 
engages in handling, extracting, or processing of materials during 
season or seasons occurring in a regularly, annually recurring part or 
parts of the year; and ceases production, apart from such work as 
maintenance, repair, clerical and sales work in the remainder of the 
year because of the fact that owing to climate or other natural condi- 
tions, the materials handled, extracted, or processed, in the form in 
which such materials are handled, extracted, or processed are not 
available in the remainder of the year.”’ 

Of the 20 industrial operations which have been found to be sea- 
sonal, final determinations as to seasonality have been made in 18 
cases, and these industries are now operating under the hovrs exemp- 
tion provided for such operations. The industries are buying, han- 
dling, stemming and redrying of green leaf tobacco; tobacco ware- 
housing; natural ice harvesting and packing; the pulpwood sap peeling 
branch of the lumber industry ; the ice and snow road hauling of lumber 
in Northeastern and Lake States; raw fur receiving; buying, stripping, 
sizing, and packing of cigar leaf tobacco; open-cut mining of placer 
gold in Alaska and certain western States; open-cut mining of sand and 
gravel in northern States; spring freshet driving of lumber in the 
Northeastern and Lake States (later extended to other sections on 
another application); manufacture of brick in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont; processing of hybrid seed corn; cane-sugar proc- 
essing and milling in Louisiana; harvesting, preparing, and processing 
of undried evergreens, and the processing of evergreen trees into 
Christmas trees; curing and packing of Virginia-Smithfield cured 
meats; cleaning and processing of redtop seed; cleaning, bagging, 
and handling in cleaning plants of sugar-beet seed; cleaning and 
preparing of garden seed and seed corn. 

Objection was received to the prima facie finding by the Adminis- 
trator that placer tin operations in Alaska are seasonal, and further 
investigation is being made. Seasonal exemption for cold storage of 
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apples in the “Appalachian area” has been proposed following a 
hearing on application for such exemption, and objection has been 
received to the granting of such exemption. Further investigation is 
being made with respect to granting that exemption also. 

The four industries in which applications for seasonal exemptions 
have been denied are open-cut mining of bentonite, open-cut mining 
of dimension stone, western pine lumber and English walnut and 
filbert packing. 

The decision of the Administrator in three of these industries became 
final when no petitions for review were received within 15 days of 
publication in the Federal Register. These industries were open-cut 
mining of bentonite, the packing of English walnuts and filberts, and 
western pine lumber. 

The Administrator is reviewing objections to the finding after 
hearing, in which seasonal exemption was denied to open-cut mining 
of dimension stone. 

After application for seasonal exemption by any employer or 
employer groups, and upon consideration of the facts and reasons 
stated in the application, the Administrator may, without further pro- 
ceedings, deny the application on the ground that it fails to allege 
facts entitling the industry to an exemption as a seasonal industry; 
or, upon consideration of the facts and reasons stated in the application 
and upon such further investigation as may appear appropriate, the 
Administrator may set the application for hearing before the Adminis- 
trator or his authorized representative; or may notify the applicant 
of, and publish in the Federal Register and by general press release, 
a preliminary determination that a prima facie case for the granting 
of an exemption has been shown. 

In the event that the Administrator determines that a prima facie 
case for the granting of an exemption has been shown, the Adminis- 
trator for 15 days following the publication of his preliminary deter- 
mination will receive objection to the granting of the exemption and 
request for hearing from any person interested, including, but not 
limited to, employees, employee groups, and employee labor organiza- 
tions within the industry claimed to be exempt. 

If no objection and request for hearing is received within 15 days, 
the Administrator will make a finding upon the prima facie case. The 
exemption shall become effective upon publication of the finding in 
the Federal Register. 

Upon receipt of objection and request for hearing, the Administrator 
will set the application for hearing before the Administrator or an 
authorized representative. 

Where hearing is had before an authorized representative of the 
Administrator, any person aggrieved by the finding of such representa- 
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tive may within 15 days after the action of such representative {ilo , 
petition with the Administrator requesting a review by the Admijjs. 
trator of the action of the representative upon the record of hearing 
before the representative. If the request for review is granted, q|| 
interested parties will be afforded an opportunity to be heard either jy 
support of, or in opposition to, the matters prayed for in the petition. 

If no such petition for review is filed within 15 days, or if such 
petition is denied by the Administrator, the finding of the authorized 
representative shall become final. 

If a petition for review is granted, and upon hearing the Adminis. 
trator confirms a finding by the representative that the industry is of g 
seasonal nature, the exemption shall become effective upon publication 
of the finding in the Federal Register. 

If the Administrator, rejecting a finding by the representative to 
the contrary, finds on the record that the industry is of a seasonal 
nature, the exemption shall become effective upon publication of the 
Administrator’s finding in the Federal Register. 
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LABOR IN THE BRITISH ROAD-TRANSPORT head 
INDUSTRY ae 

OWING to the increasing importance of road transport, special speci 
legislation was adopted, prior to the present war, to safeguard the and 
conditions of employment of the workers engaged in the industry. Mat 
Since the beginning of the war in Europe, additional measures have attel 
been taken to protect the position of road-transport labor and stil! 9 2! y 
maintain flexibility in operations. = 
Regulation of Employment Conditions outs 

Under the terms of the Road Haulage Wages Act ! of 1938, provision pia 
was made for setting up the Road Haulage Central Wages Board to the 
make proposals for regulating working conditions of road-transport jour 
workers, including their wages and hours. The Minister of Labor ail 
and National Service gave effect to certain of the proposals submitted U 
by the Board early in 1940.2, Wage schedules were adopted for cer- app 
tain classes of workers with headquarters in the London area and with Gre 
headquarters outside that region. rf 
The weekly rates of pay for drivers of vehicles other than steam long 
wagons and all types of tractors and whose home depot is in London Pi 
are shown below: Ret 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, issue of September 1938, for a summary of its terms. Wol 





? Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), January and February 1940. 
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(nder 21 years of age: Driving vehicles with carrying capacity of— 

10 ewt. or less: Shillings ! 
SE POON. .. om <niiinitiness ance A SS ge 37 
Second and subsequent years___-_--_- “yale 42 

Over 10 ewt. to 20 ewt.: 

Sei: . o ee hae de edn cask . ys 42 
Second and subsequent years 47 

91 years and over: Driving vehicles with carrying capacity of— 
Under 1 ton 59 
2 63 
* 68 

\llages: Driving vehicles with carrying capacity of— 

Over 1 ton to 2 tons 7s 
3 68 


> g 2 73 
Over 2 tons to 5 tons i 
$74 
2 
Over 5 tons a7 
78 
| Average exchange rate of shilling approximately 24 cents. 
: For drivers whose employment commenced after June 8, 1932. 
For drivers in employment on June 8, 1932, who have remained in the service of the same employer. 


Rates were also established for certain other classes of workers with 
headquarters in London, as follows: Drivers of steam wagons and all 
types of tractors are entitled to 77s. a week. If a trailer is attached 
to the vehicle being driven, the driver receives 6d. per day above the 
specified pay. If the driver’s ordinary hours commence on one day 
and end on the next, a 6d. per day supplement is also required. 
Mates on steam wagons are entitled to 64s. a week, and statutory 
attendants and mates (18 years old or over), other than workers under 
21 years old employed as vanguards, and other than mates on steam 
wagons, receive 62s. a week. 

The wage rates for employees in the industry whose home depot is 
outside the London area, other than those to whom long-distance rates 
apply, are somewhat lower. However, if a load is picked up or set 
down in a locality where the scale of wages is higher than that where 
the worker’s home depot is located, the worker is paid for the whole 
journey at the highest rate of wages applicable to that class of vehicle, 
or if employed on long-distance services, at the rate applicable thereto. 

Under the terms of the order the wages established were made 
applicable to England and Wales from January 29, 1940, and to all of 
Great Britain as of May 6, 1940. 

It was also provided that a worker employed by the week or for a 
longer period should receive a full week’s pay in respect of any week 
in which he works for the employer and has engaged in road haulage. 
Remuneration is to be paid for a full 48 hours, even though the actual 
working time is less. The rate of remuneration payable is that 
appropriate for the hours worked and the normal rate applicable to 
him for the remaining hours. The guarantee of a week’s pay does not 

232284 40-12 
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apply if a substantial part of the worker’s employment is devoted 4, 
pursuits other than road haulage. Effective May 6, 1940, a revula; 
employee working less than 4 hours on any day is to be treated a 
having worked 5% hours. A daily worker is entitled to wages fo, 
8% hours on any day from Monday to Friday, and for 5% hours 0, 
Saturday. 

Hourly wages of regular workers are calculated by dividing thp 
weekly pay by 48. For daily workers, beginning May 6, 1940. ¢s 
must be added to the weekly rate for regular workers before dividing 
by 48 to obtain the hourly rate. 

Effective May 6, 1940, overtime rates are payable to regular workers 
for hours worked in excess of 10, on any day other than Sunday, ani 
for hours worked in excess of 48 in any week. Double pay is required 
for Sunday work. Overtime rates are modified for milk workers. 
Workers employed between 10 p. m. and 4 a. m. are paid 2d. per hour 
above the appropriate rate for the time worked in that interval. 

Employees are entitled to 5s. for each rest period away from home 
which does not exceed 14 hours. After 14 hours the worker is deemed 
to be on duty for a minimum period of 5% hours at his normal rate of 
pay; and for the remainder of the 24 hours from the beginning of the 
rest period he is to be paid 2s. 6d. 

For public holidays employers must pay their regular road-haulage 
workers the wages due for 8% hours’ work. If the worker is require 
to work on such holidays, his remuneration must be double the rate 
otherwise appropriate. Every regular employee is entitled to | 
week’s holiday with pay, provided he has been in continuous employ- 
ment for not less than 1 year immediately preceding the date of sucl 
vacation, and has not been absent for more than 7 days without rea- 
sonable cause. A break in employment amounting to not more than 
4 weeks, owing to work shortage or other cause outside the worker's 
control, is not regarded as affecting continuity of employment. 
Beginning in 1941, a worker who has been allowed a week’s holiday 
in any year, and whose employment terminates before another holi- 
day is granted, is entitled to the holiday pay due for the additional 
service. For 6 months but less than 12 months of service he must be 
paid at the rate of one-half his weekly wage, and for 12 months or 
more, the weekly wage. 


Suspension of Regulations 


Under the Emergency Powers (Defense) Act of 1939, special orders 
were issued permitting the Minister of Transport to impose such 
restrictions as he deemed proper in regard to hours of work and hours 
of rest of transport workers. The initial action of the Minister was 
to order the suspension of certain provisions of the Road Traffic Act, 
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1930, insofar as they limited the hours of work of drivers engaged in 
hauling materials or supplies for Government purposes in the defense 
services.® 

Broad powers were granted the Minister of Labor and National 
Service under the terms of the Trade Boards and Road Haulage 
Wages (Emergency Provistons) Act of 1940, which received royal 
assent on February 20, 1940. During the war emergency, the Min- 
ister may modify or suspend by regulations the operation of any of the 
provisions of the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918 and the Road 
Haulage Wages Act of 1938, in order to adapt the existing statutory 
systems of trade boards and road haulage wages boards to wartime 
conditions. This does not apply to the penal clauses of the original 
statutes or to the rate-fixing powers of the various boards. 

Regulations have now been issued under the emergency legislation 
of 1940. ‘Trade boards are permitted to reduce the period of notice 
required for variations of minimum rates of pay. Notice must now be 
given not less than 14 days in advance of the change, in place of 2 
months in advance as formerly provided. Procedure is simplified by 
relaxing the requirements regarding the quorum of a trade board, and 
as to the obligation to consult district trade committees. 

The chief effect of the legislation on the Road Haulage Central 
Wages Board has been to reduce the period of notice required for 
altering the statutory remuneration fixed by this body. Notice 21 
days in advance of any change is now required. Each area board 
must have an opportunity of considering and reporting on the pro- 
posals during the period of notice. The regulations also provide 
relaxation of the rules governing the numbers forming a quorum. 


Norr.—After this summary was written the Minister of Labor 
issued an order (1) increasing the weekly pay of workers 5s. per week 
in the London and Grade 1 areas and 3 to 4s. elsewhere; (2) bringing 
additional road-haulage workers within the scope of the law; and (3) 
making appropriate increases in hourly rates, overtime, subsistence, 
and vacation pay.° 





1 See Monthly Labor Review, issue of January 1940. 
‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), March 1940. 
‘Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), May 1940. 
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HOURLY EARNINGS IN 105 SELECTED INDUSTRIES. 
BY STATES, 1937 


By A. F. Hinricus and Artruur F. Bear, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


AVERAGE wage earnings of a sample of 4,161,934 wage earners i) 
105 industries in 1937 were 64.8 cents per hour,! in contrast to 56.7 
cents per hour found for 2,717,977 wage earners in 59 industries 
during 1935, and 43.2 cents per hour for 1,638,306 wage earners in 
35 industries during 1933. 

The rubber-tire industry averaged more than any other surveyed, 
94.5 cents per hour. Plants making men’s underwear from purchased 
cloth had the lowest average, about 28 cents. 

Average wage earnings varied widely among the several States. 
Michigan had the highest average, 84.9 cents, and Mississippi the 
lowest, 28.7 cents. The differences reflect not only differences in wave 
rates but also differences in the types of industry found in these States. 

Summaries of the three man-hour tabulations as originally obtained 
for 1933 to 1937 are given in the first three lines of table 1. These 
data relate to all reports to the Census of Manufactures of man-hours 
worked in the three years 1937, 1935, and 1933. Items covered in 
the table other than wages per hour are number of establishments 
covered, number of hours worked per wage earner per month, value 
of products produced per man-hour, value added per man-hour, ani 
for 1937 the number of kilowatt-hours of electric energy * used per 
man-hour. 





! Bureau of Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics: ‘‘Man-Hour Statistics for 105 Selected Indust: 
for 1937, prepared under the supervision of Arthur F. Beal. In each industry, only establishments w! 


reported usable or satisfactory figures on the number of man-hours worked were included in the man-}our 


tabulation. Data were similarly compiled covering 59 industries in 1935, and 35 industries in 1933. I: 


each census, the total number of wage earners covered by the man-hour sample relative to the total num |r 


employed in the list of covered industries was as follows: 1937, 91.6 percent; 1935, 91.3 percent; and 1/33 
83.2 percent. 


? Both the quantity purchased and that generated in the reporting establishments, 
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The scope of the man-hour sample, i. e., the number of industries 
covered, has been considerably broadened * in each census since 
1933. The 1937 sample, with a total of 105 industries, covered 46 
industries in new fields not included in the 1935 man-hour sample. 
In fact, the sample has now been increased to the point that it equals 
48.5 percent of the wage earners in all manufacturing industries 
(i. e., of the entire census of manufactures) and, for that reason, 
should be expected to be at least fairly representative of all manu- 
facturing. 

To correct the results from the consequences of including new por- 

itions of the census in the later years, comparative results are also 
given in table 1 which cover as nearly as possible identical fields. 
For example, 1937 and 1935 results are given for the field or scope 
represented in 1935 by the 55 industries repeated in the 1937 man- 
hour tabulation; and results for all three censuses are given for the 
field covered by the 1933 tabulation. 

The comparative results, on the basis of the 1933 list of industries, 
show that hourly wages, value of products per hour, and value added 
per hour increased markedly between 1933 and 1937. Wages, for 
example, increased from 43.2 cents in 1933 to 55.5 cents in 1935, 
or 28.5 percent; and to 65.3 cents for 1937, this being 17.7 percent 
above the 1935 figure and 51.2 percent above 1933. 

On the basis of the 1935 list (after excluding four industries not 
repeated in 1937), hourly wages increased from 56.2 cents in 1935 to 
65.6 cents in 1937, or 16.7 percent; this is a trifle less than the 17.7 
percent shown for the same period by the 1933 list of industries. 





? The inerease in number of man-hour industries in one census relative to a previous census was due 
largely to the covering of new fields but in part also to reassignment by the Census Bureau of the establish- 
ments into new industry designations. A summary of the changes in the number of man-hour industries 
is as follows: 





Increases 





Loss (dropped) 








| 
Regroupings | New fields 
| 


1937 relative to 1935 4 4 46 
1935 relative to 1933 2 13 13 


1937 relative to 1933 . . 2 17 55 











Of the four which were dropped between 1935 and 1937, electric-railroad repair shops and steam-railroad 
repair shops were discontinued by the Census Bureau as manufacturing industries; the diminutive sand- 
lime brick industry was reported in 1937 on a questionnaire which did not carry the man-hour inquiry; and 
the manufactured-ice industry was dropped from the man-hour list by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
because of the belief that results of more value would be obtained from the effort spent by tabulating the 
same number of accepted establishments (nearly 2,000) in other industries. The four new industries in 
1937 obtained by regrouping of establishments in the field covered in 1935 were knitted gloves and mittens, 
knitted outerwear contractors, leather-tanning contract factories, and nonclay refractories. 
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TaBLe 1.—Comparative Man-Hour Averages as Shown by the Census of Mani: ‘ 
for 1937, 1935, and 1933 





Average per wag: 

Hours man-hour 
W on 

: age wage- 

Field of industries covered, and census year earners! | earner 
per 

month 


Wage 
earn- 
ings 


(3) 





Each field as originally tabulated: 
1937—105 industries 
1935—59 industries 


NaN 





ow wone 


to 


Field covered in 1933 tabulation: 
1937—50 industries’ 
1935—46 industries 
1983—35 industries? § 





me Som GO lk 

















1 Average for the year. 

3 Not tabulated for all man-hour industries. 

* Considering the four branches of the knit-goods industry as separate industries, in the manner it w.: 
actually classified for 1935. 

4 Not tabulated. 

5 After eliminating from the 1935 results the data for four industries—manufactured ice, sand-lime ric} 
electric-railroad repair y= and steam-tailroad repair shops—not covered by man-hours in 1937. (1), 
last two industries were discontinued by the Census Bureau as manufacturing industries.) 

6 Still includes data for two small textile industries—processed cotton waste and recovered woo! fiber 
covered in 1937 (and 1933) but possibly omitted for 1935 as a result of classification changes. 

7 Does not include the manufactured-ice industry, covered in the comparative data given for 1935 and 


1933. 
§ Still includes data for the malt industry, not tabulated by man-hours in the censuses for 1935 and 1937 


The enlargement of the sample between 1933 and 1937 resulted 
in including reports for about 4,162,000 workers in 1937 as against 
2,536,000 employed in 1937 in the industries covered in 1933. The 
expansion of the sample was sufficiently well-balanced by the inclu- 
sion of industries with wages both above and below the average so 
that average earnings were little affected. In 1935 the full list 
covered averaged 56.2 cents, as against 55.5 cents for those industries 
covered also in 1933. In 1937 the industries added tended to restore 
the balance of the sample. Thus the average hourly earnings for 
105 industries were 64.8 cents, as against 65.3 cents in 1937 for the 
50 industry groups also covered in 1933. 

Detailed figures for each of the 105 industries covered in 1937 are 
given in table 2, together with group averages for about 17 series of 
similar industries.* Average hourly wage earnings ranged from a low of 
27.3 cents in the contract men’s-underwear industry to 94.5 cents in 
the rubber-tire industry. The latter industry was also the highest in 
the list in 1935, the rate that year being 84.1 cents. The increase in 
average wages in this industry between 1935 and 1937 was, therefore, 
10.4 cents an hour. The largest wage increase in the 1935 list during 





4 The 1935 data for each of the 59 industries covered that year were published in the Monthly Labor Review 
under the title ‘‘Geographical Variation in Hours and Wages during 1933 and 1935” in the July 1938 issue, 
table 2, pp. 124-5; and the 1933 data in “‘Man-Hours of Employment in 35 Manufacturing Industries in | 33" 
in the October 1935 issue, table 1, pp. 907-8. 
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the interval—1935 to 1937—was in the steel industry, from 65.0 to 
31.7 cents, or 16.7 cents an hour. Wages in the petroleum-refining 
industry increased from 77.1 to 90.4 cents, or 13.3 cents an hour; 
motor vehicles (exclusive of bodies and parts) increased from 75.3 to 
90.9 cents, or 15.6 cents an hour; meat packing from 55.7 to 63.0 cents, 
or 7.3 cents an hour; and cotton broad-woven goods from 37.0 to 41.1 
cents, or 4.1 cents an hour. The increase in the average of the list of 
55 industries was, as shown by table 1, 9.4 cents an hour. 

Aside from the textile group, none of the industries covered showed 
a decrease in average wages between 1935 and 1937. Among the 
chemical industries, the smallest increase was 6.2 cents an hour in 
leather tanning; among the stone-clay-glass industries, it also was 
6.2 cents an hour in clay products; and among the metal industries, 
the smallest was 5.1 cents an hour in the diminutive machine-repair- 
shop industry. In other words, none of the industries in these three 
major groups showed an average increase of less than 5 cents an hour. 

In the food-tobacco and the textile groups, however, the results are 
quite different. The chewing-tobacco and snuff industry showed an 
increase of 3.8 cents an hour; cigars, 2.3 cents; prepared feeds, 1.6 cents; 
and flour milling, 0.9 cents an hour. In the textile group covering 26 
industries or branches of industries for which wage increases are 
obtainable (2 of the 24 regular industries of the group were tabulated 
in 2 branches each), 7 industries showed increases in average wages in 
excess of 5 cents an hour and 8 showed actual decreases. The latter 
included all 4 of the silk and rayon industries or branches which op- 
erated on a commission basis,> together with silk narrow fabrics, 
hosiery (in large measure another aspect of silk manufacture), “‘regu- 
lar’ rayon throwing, and woolen yarn. The largest decrease was 4.8 
cents an hour, in the ‘‘commission’’ rayon broad-woven-goods indus- 
try. In other words, as far as the 1935 list of industries is concerned, 
reductions in average wages between 1935 and 1937 occurred almost 
exclusively in the rayon and silk manufactures, the only exception 
being a reduction of 1.1 cents an hour for about 2,400 wage earners in 
the woolen-yarn industry. 





§ Commission silk throwing, silk broad goods, rayon throwing, and rayon broad goods. 
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TABLE 2.—Averages per Man-Hour, by Industries, for Selected Establishments | 
Industries for 1937 





Averages per wage~ 

Hours man-hour 
per |__ 

wage 

I ; earner Value 
naustey Wage! of | Value 


per 
month| &*® | prod- | added 
ings ucts 


(3) 





105 selected industries ?__......._--_.....___ , 161, 161.1 
Food and tobacco industries an. ‘ 170.6 
Food industries (8) -- , 964 | 177.4 
Flour milling. ____--- 191.9 
Feeds, prepared 189. 0 
Cereal preparations. , cs ; 170.3 
Meat packing, wholesale , ars 177.9 
Sugar, beet é eed 195. 0 
Sugar refining. cane . oldvastion 164.3 
Liquors, distilled eae 172.2 
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ee eee ee F 
Cigars - 
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Tobacco (chewing, smoking) and snuff__ 


Textile mill products and apparel (45) __ 
Textile mill products (34) 
Cotton manufactures (7) 

Cotton yarn and thread 
Cotton woven goods 
Cotton narrow fabrics 
Dyeing and finishing of cotton yarn 
Dyeing and finishing of cotton fabrics. _- 
Batting, padding, etc..______- , 
Processed cotton waste 


Wool manufactures (11) 
Wool oe Sen 
Woolen yarn 
I a han olin n thmencorehvnnn fe 
Woolen woven goods 
Worsted woven 
— and w 


ao — -~owc 
NSN: OS: S283 S35 
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Woolen and worsted carpet yarn_..____- 
Wool carpets and rugs 
Paper-fiber and grass Seapets and rugs. 
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Rayon manufactures (6)... _.........-.--- 
Rayon throwing—commission __-_-__--_. 
Reyoo yarn and thread (regular throw- 


No @DOnmre-oeo 


. 
2S 


8 broad-woven “ goods—commis- 

sion ee 

Rayon broad-woven goods- —regular oe 
Rayon narrow fabrics 

on finishing of rayon (and silk) 


soso S&S 


Dyeing. ‘finishing « of ~~ and silk fab- 
—. rae 


i) 


Silk manufactures (4) 
Silk throwing—commission 
Silk yarn and thread (regular throwing) - 
Silk broad-woven goods—commission ?_- 
Silk broad-woven geods—reguler 3 
Silk narrow fabrics __-_- 


Knit a (6) _ 
Hos 


Knitted ‘doth_ 

Knitted gloves and mittens. 

Knitted outerwear—contract factories... an 
Knitted outerwear—regular factories - - 
Knitted underwear 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 2.—Averages per Man-Hour, by Industries, for Selected Establishments in 105 
Industries for 1937—Continued 





| Averages per wage-earner 
Hours man-hour 
per 
‘ be E] 

’ s , Value Clec- 
industsy ; peda of | Value} tric 
ings prod- | added | energy 

‘ ucts used 


(4) (5) (6) (7) 


Kwh. 
Apparel (men’s clothing) (11) _ - si ) , 39. 48.8 $0. 86 0. 23 
j 1 


Work clothing, including work shirts . 63 . 6 
Trees (semidress) and washable service 





( é .{ 3 . §2 . 21 
Leat or and sheep-lined clothing. __. f 2, 38. 56. ! 3. 99 
Shirts (except work shirts), collars, night- 
wear: 
Contract factories - A ide hn Te i & 31. 3. : .44 
Regular factories - te , 90! i. 36. | .6 »- 
Men’s underwear—contract factories..___. ¢ : ‘ 7. ; . 33 
Men’s underwear— regular factories. __. . 45 
Men’s furnishing goods—contract factories - j 
Men’s furnishing goods—tregular factories 
Men’s and boys’ clothing not elsewhere clas- 
sified: 
Contract sponging, examining, etc., of 
material : 
Contract factories . 
Regular factories _ _- 


Chemical industries (15) __ 
Chemical industries other than rubber (12) _. 
. + ial j 
Pulp 
Rayon and allied 
Drugs and medi 
Insecticides and fungicides 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet. pre- 
parations . i . 


Nie sir) 
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Soap. 
Cc seaman and pole preparation 


Blackings, stains, and dressings 
Petroleum refining. ...___- 

Leather tanning—contract factories __ 
Leather tanning—regular factories 


Rubber industries (3)... ___ _- 
Rubber boots and shoes : 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 
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Clay products, other than pottery. 


Pottery and porcelain. _._. 
Nonelay refractories 
Glass 
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Nonferrous meta! industries (7) _- 
Aluminum a grotocte. 
Cop ting and refining _- 

smelting and refining 
Zine smelting and ae. 

ftps Le enegen an drefining _- 
metal alloys 24 products, ex- 
. aluminum 

Sheet-metal work, not specifically classified _- 
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Steel-works and rolling-inili products_- 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Averages per Man-Hour, by Industries, for Selected Establishments jn |); 
Industries for 1937—Continued 





’ ee 


| Averages per wage-earner 
man-hour 





Value 
Industry aoe of, Value 
: prod- | added e 
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(5) 














Iron-steel products exce ae machinery (8) , 498 | : 31$ 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ; 
Ww rought p 
Plowthess’ 6 supplies, other than pipe, etc 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 


Stamped metal products: enameling, etc... _| 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 
Wirework not elsewhere classified .......__- 


Electrical machinery (2) 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, supplies. -- 
Radios, radio tubes, phonographs 


San SRSSRRSES 


Non 


Man other than electrical (7) | 4,429 | 371, 187 
achine tools | 2 45, 875 

ries 28, 977 

Machinery, not elsewhere classified , 708 126, 663 
Machine-shop products , If 89, 519 
Machine-repair shops 3, 787 
Engines, turbines, and water wheels_. ._- 28, 723 
Refrigerators and ice-making apparatus. _. ¢ 47, 643 
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Motor-vehicle industries (2) § 469, 170 
Motor-vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 

parts | 9| 278,847 

84, 507 

189, 071 
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190, 323 
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! Average for the year. 
$5. Biennial-census totals for the 105 industries: Establishments, 37,827; wage earners, 4,541,503; wages 
585,523 
3 hod broad- -woven goods industry, as classified, has been tabulated in two branches, “‘commission”’ and 
‘regular.’ 
4 A branch of the contract-factory industry . 


When data for all the selected establishments in each State are 
brought together, without reference to the portion of any industry 
covered in any one State or to the number of industries covered in the 
States, the results obtained are those given in table 3. Fundamental 
data from the man-hour sample are given in the table for four items in 
each State, viz., number of establishments, number of wage earners, 
aggregate number of man-hours reported by the selected establish- 
ments in each State, and aggregate wages paid in those establishments 
Average hourly wages in each State can be computed from these data; 
and, as the man-hour sample covers 48.5 percent of the wage earners 
in the entire census of manufactures, averages for all or most of the 
States should be at least moderately representative of all manufactur- 
ing in those States. The extent to which this is true should be ascer- 
tained. 

By dividing the wage total for each State in table 3 by the given 
number of wage earners, average annual earnings per wage earner 1! 
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the State are obtained, as supplied by the selected man-hour establish- 


ments in the State. 


Column 5 gives the result for each State. 


In 


ike manner, column 6 gives the corresponding annual average obtained 
from the census totals covering all wage earners and all industries in 


each State. 


Comparing columns 5 and 6, the average from the man- 


hour sample is larger than that from the entire census in every State 
but two, Mississippi and the District of Columbia. 
each State is shown as a percentage of the entire census in the last 


column. 


The excess for 


Figures are also given at the beginning of table 3 for geo- 


graphic districts and the three major areas, North, South, and West. 


Taste 3.—Comparisons of Annual Wage Earnings, by States, as Shown by Selected 


Establishments in 105 Industries and by Entire Census of Manufactures, 1937 





Geographic district and State 


Man-hour sample 


Average annual 


earnings 





Wage 
earners ! 


(2) 


Man-hours 


(3) 


(4) 


Man- 
hour 


(5) 


sample 


Entire 
cens us 








United States hs selected indus- 


The South (next 3 Seine 
The West ( 


Geographic districts 


New England - 
Middle Atlantic 


Southwest » 
ee 
FR iigckuicano>- 


New England: 
TS 
New Hampshire_ 
Vermont._..__. 


Connecticut..................- 


Middle Atlantic: 


New York..._. i ee de 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. 


East North Central: 
Michigan 


t 2 districts)... __ 


4, 161, 934 
3, 147, 826 


8, 045, 560, 689 
6, 102, 677, 747 
1, 635, 870, 358 

307, 012, 584 


$5,211,281,291 
4,215,484 ,044 
781, 841, 045 
213, 956, 202 


1, 339 
908 
1, 395 


$1, 252 |$1, 























SoBs 
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~- 
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117, 247 


303, 829 
208, 358 
570, 204 


451, 241 
419, 994 
182, 236 
250, 992 
106, 573 


33, 751 
21, 145 
68, 015 
610 

2, 050 
8, 143 
17, 585 


970, 065, 134 
2, 093, 949, 123 
2, 736, 565, 880 

302, 097, 610 

915, 436, 180 


133, 338, 930 
70, 941, 487 
236, 071, 097 


73, 331, 031 


234, 632, 229 
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570, 385, 391 

1, 388, 175, 454 
2, 070, 091, 453 
186, 831, 746 
456, 293, 355 
242, 852, 562 
82, 695, 128 
44, 782, 325 
169, 173, 877 


39, 394, 702 
22, 615, 437 
10, 243, 803 
276, 611, 886 
76, 265, 951 
145, 253, 612 


384, 948, 891 
258, 599, 318 
744, 627, 245 


713, 125, 639 
612, 984, 940 
258, 888, 516 
341, 244, 904 
143, 847, 454 


43, 160, 398 
25, 276, 127 
82, 117, 300 
800, 166 

2, 576, 592 
10, 237, 742 
22, 663, 421 
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1, 494 
1, 379 
1, 283 
1, 290 
1, 266 


1, 194 


1, 084 
1, 119 
1, 104 
1, 129 
1, 187 





1,123 | 
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lAy for the year. 
x Biennla census totals for the 105 industries: Establishments, 37,827; Wage earners, 4,541,503; wages, 
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TaBie 3.—Comparison of Annual Wage Earnings, by States, as Shown by Selecte; | 
Establishments in 105 Industries and by Entire Census of Manufactures, 1937—C on. 





Geographic district and State 


Man-hour sample 


Average ar 
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(2) (3) 


Entir: 
census 
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Upper South: 


Maryland 
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Virginia bid 
North Carolina. __- 
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South Carolina 
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Mountain: 
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329, 738, 805 
128, 266, 703 
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{ape 4.—Averages per Man-Hour, by States, Based Upon Selected Establishments in 
105 Industries, 1937 





Averages per wage-earner 
Hours man-hour 

per 
wage 


Geographic district and State —_ 
month 


(2) 








United States (105 selected industries) ? '4, 161, 934 
The North (First 4 districts below) ._....._.-.- a \3, 147, 826 
The South (Next 3 districts) - . . _- 860, 698 
The West (Last 2 districts) .................--..- 153, 410 
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Geographic districts 
New England _--_- : 503, 010 
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el EE ee 151, 299 
Upper South. ......-- i ow ae 486, 305 
Lower South................ Ei, Ree 308, 840 
le a J = a Si 65, 553 
ENG GE A a ae mail 32, 724 
Pacific ~eee : ah tenaaseleeenee 120, 686 


New England: 
Maine Se ee 37, 404 
New Hampshire Si Joe 22, 601 
Vermont. -. : — = == 9, 371 
Massneeeees..- --. 2... Be pn 243, 987 
Rhode Island_.......___- As i 335 72, 400 
Coma. ..<ce--.--- an ee 117, 247 


4.97 
4.93 
5. 47 
5. 42 
6. 66 
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Middle Atlantic: 
New York......-. ee 303, 829 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4,—Averages per Man-Hour, by States, based Upon Selected Establishment, in 
105 Industries, 1937—Continued 





Averages per wage- 
man-hour 


Geographic district and State Wage Value 
earn- of | Value 


prod- | added 
ings | ‘ucts 
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Geographic districts—Continued 
Mountain: 
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5, 577 
1, 686 
1, 986 | 
13, 525 | 
6, 237 
506 | 
197 
3, 010 | 
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18, 866 | 
10, 215 | 
91, 605 | 
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' Average for the year. 

? Biennial-census totals for the 105 industries: Establishments, 37,827; wage earners, 4,541,503; wages 
$5,585,523,597. 

3 The average annual wage provided by the man-hour sample in each of four States—North Dakota, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Arizona—exceeded somewhat that provided by all industries in those States 
but the man-hour sample in each case is nevertheless judged to be fairly representative of the State. This 
excess in annual wage was traceable in each case to one or both of two specific situations explained in more 
detail in footnote 4 below; and detailed industry figures for these States are given in footnote 10, p. 14s0. 

* Man-hour averages for four States—Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and the District of Columbia—are 
omitted here as being not sufficiently representative in each case of manufacturing in all industries in the 
State. As shown in columns 5 and 6 of table 3, the average annual wage provided by the man-hour sample 
for the first three of these States exceeded that for all industries in the State, whereas for the District of 
Columbia the reverse was true, i. e., the average provided by the sample was much smaller than that pro- 
vided by the entire census in the area. The results withheld above are given below, and, if used, should 
be used with caution. They are as follows: Wage earnings per man-hour—Ark., 46.2 cents; La., 50.7 cents: 
Tex., 61.2 cents; D. C., 55.4 cents. Value of products per man-hour—Ark., $4.24; La., $6.75; Tex., $9.97: 
D. C., $3.86. Value added per man-hour—Ark., $1.28; La., $1.71; Tex., $2.00; D. C., $1.70. Electric energy 
used per man-hour—Ark., 12.30 kwh.; La.; 13.06 kwh; Tex., 10.78 kwh.; D. C.. 3.86 kwh. 

For each of these four States, the difference between the average annual wage provided by the man-hour 
sample and that for all industries in the State was definitely traceable, at least in part, to one or both of tw 
specific situations: (1) An important high-wage industry, such as petroleum refining or copper smelting, 
being included in the man-hour sample (the wage earners covered generally being, of course, a larger portion 
of the sample than the industry is of the entire census of the State); or (2) the omission from the man- 
hour sample of an important low-wage industry, such as lumber. For the District of Columbia, however, 
with the man-hour average less than the average for the entire census in the area, it was the omissio: 
some high-wage industries of the area which caused the discrepancy. Details on some specific industries 
in these States, and the four other States mentioned in footnote 3 above, are given in footnote 10, p. 1480. 


The average annual wage for the United States, as shown by the 
24,411 establishments of the man-hour sample, was $1,252, or 6.1 
percent larger than the $1,180 shown by the 166,794 establishments 
of the entire census. That the two figures do not agree is entirely due, 
of course, to the manner of selecting the man-hour sample. Chie! 
reasons for this were the selection of high-wage industries and high- 
wage establishments in the chosen industries.* An unexplored possi- 
bility is that an excessive portion of the sample may have been 





* The average for all biennial-census establishments in the man-hour industries (37,827 in number) was 
$1,230, i. e., $50, or 4.2 percent, above the average of $1,180 for all industries. Within the man-hour industries, 
the 24,411 selected establishments employing 4,161,934 wage earners averaged $1,252 ($22 above the average 
for all establishments in these industries), whereas the 379,569 wage earners in the 13,416 establishments 
omitted from the sample averaged only $986. 
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selected from large cities,’ but it cannot be due to an excessive portion 
being selected from the North and a deficiency from the South,*® be- 
cause the sample for the North covered 49.3 per cent of all wage 
earners employed in manufacturing in the North, whereas the South- 
em sample covered 52.7 percent of all industrial wage earners in the 
South; the Western sample covered only 28.0 percent of all industrial 
wage earners in the West. 

This difference in annual earnings between the industries and es- 
tablishments covered by the man-hour sample and by the entire 
census is small enough to give assurance that the average hourly 
earnings in all manufacturing in the United States were in fact close 
to the figure of 64.8 cents. In individual States, however, the differ- 
ences in annual earnings shown in the two columns are so large as to 
invalidate a comparison of hourly earnings between States.® In the 
case of 4 States—Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and the District of 
Columbia—the average hourly earnings for the establishments re- 
porting man-hours are probably not representative of all manu- 
facturing in these States. In four additional States—North Dakota, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and Arizona—averages for the man-hour 
sample are shown, but they should be used with caution. In each of 
the latter group of States the total number of wage earners engaged 
in manufacturing is small. 

The reason for the differences between the man-hour establishments 
and the grand total in each of these eight States lies in the fact that, 
in every case except the District of Columbia, the man-hour sample 
included an important high-wage industry of the State (frequently 
petroleum refining), or omitted an important low-wage industry of 
the State (generally lumber). In either event, therefore, the omitted 
industries would, in general, naturally have wages below the average 
for the entire census, thereby causing the average wage of the man- 
hour sample to be above the average for the entire census. For the 
District of Columbia, the reverse was the situation; the important 
industries omitted from the sample paid high wages, thereby causing 





’ Unpublished analyses of the man-hour samples for 1935 and 1933 show that, on the average, in the North, 
wages in cities over 500,000 inhabitants are about 14 percent higher than in the same industries in cities under 
10,000 inhabitants. 

' Hourly wages in the South in 1935 were found to be 15.3 percent less than in the same industries in the 
North. See ‘Geographical Variation in Hours and Wages during 1933 and 1935,”’ in Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1938, table 7, p. 139. 

‘In this connection it should be recalled that the averages by States represent what the average wage 
earner can earn. This depends not only on the general level of wages but also upon the type of industry in 


the State. The averages for the several States therefore do not measure wage levels for identical types of 
work, 
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the average wage for the sample to be below the average fj; 
entire census. 

In Arkansas the average annual wage for establishments covered jy 
man-hour sample was $921, whereas the average for all establish inen 
covered by the Census of Manufactures was $663. This is the larges 
discrepancy between the sample and all manufacturing establish) en}< 
in any State. No industry in the man-hour sample covered a predon. 
inant portion of the 37,280 industrial wage earners of Arkansas, buit {o; 
a number of the industries in the sample the average wage was aboy, 
the State average of $663 for all industries. The petroleum-refining 
industry, for example, included in the sample, had only 539 wage 
earners in the State, but the average wage paid in the industry was 
nearly double the State average for all industries. On the other hand. 
the lumber industry, not in the man-hour list, is the most important 
in the State; it employed 17,322 wage earners, or nearly half of the 
total for all industries, and the average wage in this industry was 
$614, or $49 less than the State average. If this industry had been 
iucluded in the man-hour list of industries, and if reports for as many 
as 60 percent of the wage earners in the industry had been usable (an 
unusually low percentage as judged by experience in other industries 


the 


the average wage of the man-hour sample would have been $706, or 


© The number of wage earners and the average annual wage paid in certain important industries in each of 





the eight States under discussion are as follows, all figures pertaining to the entire census in each State 
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only 6.5 pereent above the State average for all industries. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the question of adequacy of the man-hour 
sample in this State is very largely dependent upon whether or not the 
lumber industry is included." 

Louisiana was second in the list (in extent to which the man-hour 
sample deviated from the average for all industries in the State), and 
the situation in Louisiana was quite similar to that in Arkansas. Pet- 
roleum refining, an industry in the man-hour list, paid an average wage 
more than double that for all industries in the State; and the lumber 
and eanned-fish industries, not in the man-hour list, paid wages 
much below the average for all industries in the State. And for the 
other six States mentioned above, pretty much the same situation 
existed. 

Considering at the same time all eight States mentioned because 
the man-hour sample did not agree closely with the average for all 
industries in each of these States, in six of them the lumber industry 
was an important industry which was not in the man-hour list, and 
which paid wages below the State average for all industries. These 
were Wyoming and a row of contiguous Southern and Western States 
extending from Arkansas, through Louisiana, Texas, and New Mexico, 
to Arizona. For North Dakota, the important low-wage nonman- 
hour industries were those making bread and butter, while for the 
District of Columbia, the reverse situation required that the nonman- 
hour industries to be mentioned in this connection—newspaper printing 
and bakeries—pay wages above the average. As a high-wage industry 
in the man-hour list affecting the man-hour average in several of the 
States, petroleum refining was important, or at least significant, in 
four—Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Wyoming. Copper smelting 
was important in Arizona, and flour milling in North Dakota; but in 
the District of Columbia, there was no important man-hour industry 
worthy of mention in this connection. 

It may be desirable to point out in this connection that for a 
number of the lower-wage States the man-hour sample is quite accurate 
in its representation of all manufacturing in those States. This is 
true, as shown by column 7 of table 3, for most of the States of the 
South except those previously mentioned, and is particularly true for 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi. 

For most of the geographic districts as shown in table 3, the average 
annual wage of the man-hour sample for each entire district as a unit 
agrees quite closely with the average for all industries in that region. 
This is particularly true for New England, the Middle Atlantic States, 
and the Upper South; and it is fairly satisfactory for each of the other 
districts except the Soutnwest. The situation in the latter district 


is due to the fact that the district includes only the State of Texas, 


" It is planned to include it in the census for 1939. 
232284—_40—-—_13 
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mentioned above in connection with the lumber and petroleum-rof ining 
industries, and a relatively small sample in Oklahoma. As jo the 
broad areas—North, South, and West—the sample is fairly reprosey; 
ative in all cases. 

Having found the degree to which the man-hour sample is repr 
sentative of all manufacturing, and particularly the States anq 
geographic districts in which the sample represents all industries satis 
factorily, the sample was used to obtain figures for certain items not 
heretofore obtainable on a State-wide basis. Chief among such items, 
perhaps, is the average hourly wage. This is given in column 4 9 















table 4. Other items shown for each State in the table are the average 
number of hours worked per month per wage earner, the value of 
products produced per man-hour, the value added produced per man- 
hour, and the number of kilowatt-hours of electric energy used per 
man-hour. 





These figures of average earnings reveal not only broad differences 








12 Small differences, on the other hand, need to be carefully studied before positive conclusions are reached 
as to the significance of the differences shown. For example, earnings in establishments covered in \oy 
York averaged 3.3 cents less per hour than in Pennsylvania. This difference is probably larger |! 
which exists between all manufacturing establishments in the two States. This presumption 
the figures on annual earnings in table 3. While the annual average for the sample is larger in bv 
than for all establishments, the difference is greater in Pennsylvania than in New York 
other hand, the annual averages for all establishments do not give the probable ratio of hour! 
As will be seen from table 4 (column 3), the average working time per month was 2 percen! 
in New York than in Pennsylvania. This would, of course, give rise to higher annual earnings in Now York 
if rates were the same, and is sufficient to account for more than the difference in annual earnings 0! $1.24! 
in New York and $1,233 in Pennsylvania (table 3, column 6). If working time had been the same in the tw 
States, the New York average might have been about $24 less than it was or about 114 percent less than the 
Pennsylvania average. This would indicate a difference of average hourly earnings in all man: g 
industries of about 1 cent in favor of Pennsylvania. The conclusion suggested by all of the avail:!le data 
therefore is that the difference of 3.3 cents for the sample should not be thought of as the difference with re- 
spect to all manufacturing but that in all manufacturing hourly earnings in Pennsylvania were somewhat 
higher than in New York despite the fact that average annual earnings are slightly higher in ‘ow York 

Similar differences in coverage probably account for a large part of the difference in hourly earnings exist- 
ing between manufacturing establishments reporting man-hours worked in Maine and New Hamps! 

On the other hand, the difference of 3.9 cents between Rhode Island and Massachusetts appears (0 rv fle 
accurately the situation in these two States. In table 3 we see that the average annual earnings in reporting 
establishments is almost identical with the average for all manufacturing establishments in these two States 
From table 4 we see that within the reporting sample there is no difference in average hours worked per 
month. 

Similarly the identity of average hourly earnings in all manufacturing in Georgia and in South arolina 
is confirmed by an examination of annual averages in table 3 and of hours worked in table 4. 

Average hourly earnings in the reporting sample of establishments are 1.6 cents lower in Florida than in 
Georgia. Average annual earnings in all manufacturing industries are about the same in the tw: 
and, if anything, are somewhat higher in Florida than in Georgia. This reversal of relationships indicates 
the value of having man-hour data from which average hourly earnings may be computed as we!) as the 
more usual figures on annual earnings. In the groups of industries for which man-hour data are re}orte<, 
average working time per month was 170.2 hours in Florida and 154.1 hours in Georgia. If annual 
are the same in two areas, hourly earnings are obviously lower in the area in which working time is greater 









States, 


Considered in conjunction with the relatively high annual averages shown by the man-hour sam))le '0 
Florida, this suggests that the difference between hourly earnings in all manufacturing establishments "0 
Florida and Georgia may be even greater than that shown in table 4 for a sample of plants, and may '0 {a¢! 


be as much as 3 cents. 


These examples are cited not as an exhaustive analysis of the data, but as illustrating the usefulness © 
reported averages which do not cover all manufacturing or even all establishments within the selected | 
dustries. The averages, as has been said, refer to nearly half the wage earners in manufacturing 1° 
sample, as has been indicated, develops significant differences in hourly earnings between industr:s 40° 


between regions. 
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but broad similarities in hourly earnings in manufacturing industries 
in the various States and regions. The highest average, 84.9 cents 
per hour, is found in Michigan; the lowest, 28.7 cents, in Mississippi. 
This difference arises partly from differences in wage rates for similar 
work, but also in large part reflects the contrast in earnings between 
the automobile industry, which is of outstanding importance in 
Michigan, and the textile industries that make up the bulk of the 
sample covered in Mississippi. The highest averages in general are 
found in the East North Central States and in the Pacific Coast 
States, a number of which average more than 70 cents. Average 
hourly earnings in the Middle Atlantic States approximate the average 
for the United States as a whole. On the other hand, averages of 50 
to 60 cents are found in New England and of about 40 cents in the 
States from Florida to North Carolina. 


POPOPOR 


WAGES AND HOURS OF CITRUS FRUIT PACKERS 


CITRUS-FRUIT packers, whose wages and hours were surveyed by 
the Women’s Bureau for the Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor in 1 active week of operations in the 1938- 
39 season, earned an average of 42.9 cents an hour in California, 33.5 
cents in Florida, and 23.9 cents in Texas.' Long hours were worked 
during seasonal operations by large numbers of the employees, 
particularly in Florida and Texas. The majority of the workers were 
paid for time rather than by the piece, the proportion being especially 
high in Texas. In California there were nearly as many piece as time 
workers. Women made up 65 percent of the employees in California 
plants, 43 percent in Florida, and 24 percent in Texas. 

At the time the study was made, the standard workweek, without 
payment of overtime for employees covered by the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, was 44 hours and the minimum hourly 
wage was 25 cents. However, the longer hours and lower wages shown 
in the following discussion do not necessarily indicate violations of the 
terms of the legislation, as some plants are exempt from the act’s 
wage provisions because they pack only their own fruit or are located 
in the area of production. In others the workweek chosen for 
investigation was apparently one in which most employers had 
availed themselves of the hours exemption granted fruit and vegetable 
packers for 14 weeks in the calendar year. 

Of 14,200 employees in 251 citrus-fruit packing plants for whom 
data were obtained, 7,372 workers were in California, 4,198 in Florida, 
ind 2,630 in Texas. The industry as a whole is estimated to employ 















'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wages and Hour Division. The Citrus Fruit Packing Industry under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, Washington, 1940; and Press release No. R-760. 
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approximately 50,000 workers at some time during the year. Ty, eal’! 
occupations—packing (40.9 percent) and general plant labor (33 4 tha: 
percent)—accounted for nearly three-fourths of the workers sury ye, Tex 
Preparation labor represented 17.0 percent of the total and tho Mm eal! 
remaining employees were truckers, key workers, office, and siper- pro) 
visory employees. 

The percentage distribution of employees according to hourly 
earnings is shown in table 1 for one active week in the 1938-39 sexasoy, 
In all, 6.6 percent of the total number of employees covered earne(| 
less than 25 cents an hour, as compared with 0.9 percent in California. 
2.4 percent in Florida, and 42.3 percent in Texas. About 69-percen; 
of the California workers earned 40 cents an hour or over. The eoy- 
responding percentage for Florida is 18.6 and for Texas 2.1. 


Tasie 1.—Distribution of Citrus-Fruit Packing Employees by Earnings and States. 
I Week in 1938-39 





California Florida 
| 
Hourly earnings | Cumu- | Per Cumu- 
lative | pont of | lative | 
per- | _ : | om 
e| “™™ | centage 


Cumu- 


oa “ 
Per lative 


cent of 


total centage 





Under 15 cents eS ee Y ; by. 0. 5 
ROE bs ; . 1) ; 
16 and under 20 cents___- 

20 cents. 

21 and under 25 cents 


- sg ete eee 
26 and under 30 cents_-__. 
ea EE ees 
31 and under 35 cents 

35 cents 


aQ~ oO © 


wow ©w oO 


on SI 


bo 


13. 

7.{ 

Ae 6. 

46 and under 50 cents bi. 5. | 
50 cents and over Pe : 14. 


Di we bow 
Slle-s s es 


Employees covered.._........._..-.-- 10, 932 | 
Number of plants re 251 
Average hourly earnings (in cents) 38. 1 





1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Comparing earnings for individual occupations as well as for all occu- 
pations combined, employees in California were the highest paid, 
followed by Florida and then Texas. For example, the average hourly 
earnings of general laborers were 43.7 cents in California, 29.4 cents in 
Florida, and 22.7 cents in Texas. 

Little significant difference was shown in earnings of workers en- 
gaged in rural and in urban plants. Hourly earnings of California 
citrus-fruit workers averaged 43.0 cents in towns of less than 2,50) 
inhabitants and 42.9 cents in larger towns. The proportion of workers 
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earning less than 25 cents an hour was larger in rural packing houses 
than in urban establishments in Florida. The reverse was true in 
Texas. In California nearly 19 percent of the workers in rural plants 
earned less than 35 cents an hour, but for urban establishments the 
proportion was lower, amounting to 13 percent. 

In California average hourly earnings decreased as the number of 
employees in the plant increased. The reverse tendency was shown in 
Florida and Texas, and for all three States the average varied directly 
with the size of the establishment. 

Pay-roll information obtained for 217 plants in a representative 
week in 1937-38 and 1938-39, before and after the wage and hour law 
became effective, showed an improvement in earnings of low-paid 
citrus packing-house workers. 

In the representative 1938-39 pay-roll period for which information 
was obtained, 31.3 percent of the Florida workers, 33.3 percent of those 
in Texas, and 9.4 percent of the sample for California worked 60 hours 
ormore. In the report here reviewed, the smallness of the proportion 
of employees working long hours in California is attributed in part 
to the State law limiting working time for women and minors to 8 
hours per day and 48 per week, extra payment for overtime 
being required. As already stated, woman workers predominated in 
California. The percentage distribution of working time is shown in 
table 2, by States, for 1 active week in the 1938-39 period. Nearly 
half of the employees covered in California worked 40 hours or under 
in this 1-week period, as compared with approximately one-third in 
the States of Florida and Texas. 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of Citrus-Fruit Packing Employees by Hours Worked and 
States, 1 Week in 1938-39 





| Total | California | Florida | Texas 


-————- me 


Cumu- | Cumu- Cumu- | Cumu- 

Per- | lative | Per- | lative | Per- | lative | Per- | lative 
centof; per- |centof| per- |centof;| per- | centof per- 
total | cent- | total | cent- | total | cent- | total | cent- 


age | age | age age 


Hours worked per week 


Under 40 a .4| 45.0) 45. 
40 es 20) 2: 47. 
Over 40 and under 42 wees 5 | .é , 51. 
42. : 5 | 

ne 42 and under 44 


34.1 34.1 | 
.6 | 34.7 | 
; 36.9 

38.9 
40.7 | 
41.6 | 
47.5 
48.6 
60.5 
62. 6 
68.7 | 
91.3 | 
.U 


33 
34. 5 
35. 3 
37. { 
39. 5 
40.6 
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Hours in rural plants in Florida and Texas were longer thay, j) 
urban plants (those located in towns of 2,500 population or 0, er) 
The reverse was true in California. For all three States, 52.2 percent 
of the employees covered worked over 44 hours during the we. 
rural areas, as compared with 45.3 percent in urban establishme)ts 
The proportion of employees working 80 hours and over was slic\)t|y 
larger in rural than in urban packing plants in all three States. ; 

Hours varied according to occupations which, in turn, reflected 
sex differentials, the original report states. For example, in th, 
preparation departments of California packing houses 44 hours 0; 
less were worked by about 69 percent of the laborers as compared wit}; 
41 percent of the key workers in the same departments. 


in 


















PPPPOP PR 


WAGES OF POLES AND GERMANS IN POLAND 






THE following figures show the wages paid in 1940 to the Polish and 
German workers for the same work in the public service in that part 
of Poland taken over by Germany. The data for the German workers 
are taken from the wage scales of the German Wage Bureau and thie 
wage rates for Polish workers from the Official Journal of the Gove: 
nor General of the Occupied Poland, part II, No. 5, February 1940, as 
reported in the Bulletin of the International Transportworkers | ed- 
eration for March 16, 1940. 


Wage Rates of Polish and German Workers in Specified Localities of German-Occu pied 
Poland 





Cracow and Warsaw 















Class of workers Germans 


ast i rates i roty 1) 











1. 16 0. 58 1. 00-1. 08 
eed 1. 22 .72 1. 05-1. 13 | 
IS kina aie teenie 1.39 1.02 1. 20-1. 30 
Foremen....-... . madi 1. 62 1. 16 1. 40-1. 51 
ESTES : are . 87 . 46 .75- .81 


Lenesaaented rates sin = 








Salaried employees: 
Mechanics al 332.00 | 195.00 303. 00 170. O 
Commercial and technical employees. . dd 386. 00-502. 00 300. 00 347. 00-463. 00 260). 0 
Supervisory employees..______.___. 647. 00-828. 00 402. 00 592. 00-748. 00 550). OM 
Commercial and technical employers, uni- 
versity graduates...._.................. 1, 136. 00-1, 468. 00 | 483. 00 | 854. 00-1, 172. 00 420. 0 








* Average exchange rate of zloty in March 1939=18.9 cents. (Later quotations not available.) 
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NEW WAGE SCALE FOR SWEDISH SEAMEN 


A NEW trade agreement between the Swedish Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion and the Swedish Seamen’s Union became effective February 1, 
1940.1. Substantial increases in wages were granted; and a sliding 
wage scale, in effect from May 1, 1940, provided for adjustment of 
wages to take place at the beginning of the second month of the 
calendar quarter, if the cost-of-living index number at the beginning 
of the quarter is not less than six points above the index ruling either 
at the time of the previous adjustment of wages or, if such adjustment 
has not taken place, on January 1, 1940. 

If the index number falls, adjustment downwards is to be made as 


above, but in no case may deduction be made from the wage rates 
provided by the agreement. 


The new rates and those previously in effect are shown below. 


Monthly wage rates of Swedish seamen, 1939 and 1940 


February 1, February 1, 
1940 1939 
Deck and engine room department: Kronor * Kronor * 


Carpenters_-__------ A, RTE EK: 909, ; 195 180 
Boatswains Dk coded Seed Aor Sta, Sg aN ; 195 180 
Able seamen ___. Pl , ae ; 185 170 
Ordinary seamen giik Os odes . bide. 125 115 


Motormen and donkeymen______________-_- 195 180 
Firemen ; ~ . 185 170 
ai es OT Dee ae a Ng 190 175 
a pipe Mactan Pa 115 105 
Catering department: 

Steward and cook-steward 210-345 190-325 
185-245 170—230 

45-70 

1 Average exchange rate of krona in February 1940=23.8 cents. 


Men on tankers receive an extra allowance of 5 percent of basic 
wages. Carpenters with their own tools receive a special allowance of 
15 kronor a month. In case the agreement is not terminated before 
November 30, 1940, it will be regarded as extended for a year. 





' International Transport Workers’ Federation, Kempston Beds, England. Press report, April 1, 1940. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
MARCH 1940 


SEPARATIONS per 100 employees decreased from 3.56 in February 
to 3.46 in March, while the rate of accessions remained practically 
unchanged, dropping slightly from 2.98 to 2.94. <A decline in the 
lay-off rate from 2.67 to 2.53 more than offset the slight increase in 
the quit rate, from 0.62 to 0.67. Notable for decreases in the lay-off 
rate were aircraft, automobile parts, brick, tile, and terra cotta, 
furniture, radio, and meat-packing industries. On the other hand, 
industries with sizable increases in the lay-off rate were automobiles, 
cotton, glass, men’s clothing, petroleum refining, and woolen and 
worsted goods manufacturing. The rates for discharges and misce!- 
laneous separations remained at February levels. 

Although the change in total accessions was slight, considerable 
differences were found in the experiences of individual industries 
High accession rates were found particularly in industries which 
reflected the increased activity in construction; namely, brick, cement, 
and sawmills. As in the case of separations, considerable differences 
were found in the rates which made up the accession total. Whereas 
the rehire rate, reflecting the placing on the pay roll of former em- 
ployees who had been separated for less than 3 months, rose from 
1.26 to 1.38, the rate for hiring of other workers decreased from 1.72 
to 1.56. Sharpest increases in the rehire rate were found for brick, 
tile, and terra cotta, cement, and radio industries. Industries with 
sizable decreases in the hiring rate for new employees were automo 
bile parts, electrical machinery, machine tools, and woolen and 
worsted goods. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
approximately 5,700 representative manufacturing establishments, 
which in March, employed more than 2,530,000 workers. The rates 
represent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on 
the pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 


representative plants in 144 industries. In the 33 industries {or 
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which separate rates are published (see table 2), reports were receiy «| 
from representative planis employing at least 25 percent of :},, 
workers in each industry. 


TaBue 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Indust, 


es | 





| 


| Apr. July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. |Nov. Dec. 


Class of turnover | | 
and year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar 





Separations: 


oe eee —_ = | = 
0.70 | | 0.82 | 1. 93 | 0. 0. 69 
| i 
12] 


14] .14] . 15} .12 


2. 54 | 2.05 

Miscellaneous 
separations, * 
1940 





| 
3. 36 | 3. 01 


6 a ie . sa 
3. 34 | 2. 3.92 | 4.16 | 5.06 | 6.17 6.80 | 4.10 | 2.8% 












































1 The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separatio: 
accessions per 100 employees. 

2 Including tem ees. indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

3 Beginning with January 1940, miscellaneous separations, such as deaths, permanently disabled, r: 
on pensions, etc., have been reported separately. Such separations were formerly reported unde: 
——s “quits and miscellaneous separations.” 

ng with January 1940, accessions have been separated into two classifications; rehires, v 
include workers hired after a separation of 3 months or less, and other employees hired. 


Analysis by Industries 


In addition to the rates for all industries combined, detailed labor 
turn-over data are available for 33 separate manufacturing industries 

In 15 of the 33 industries, new hires constituted the greater part 0! 
the total number of accessions. The aircraft industry reported 
rehire rate of only 0.51 but a new-hire rate of 8.38 per 100 employee: 
machine tools had much the same experience with rehire and new 
hire rates of 0.10 and 3.87, respectively, and shipbuilding of 1.12 and 
5.92. The automobile-parts industry showed approximately 1 ne. 
hire and 2 rehires, respectively, for every 100 employees already 0: 
the pay roll. The cement industry reported 14.68 rehires and 2.()s 
new hires; radios and phonographs, 2.51 and 0.94; and silk and rayo: 
goods, 2.61 and 0.86. 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Factory Employees) in 33 


Manufacturing Industries 





Class of turn-over 


Mar. 
1940 


Feb. 
1940 


Mar. 


1939 


Mar. 
1940 


Feb. 
1940 
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Mar. 


Feb. 
1940 


Mar. 


1940 1939 





Separations 
Quits 
0 SR 
Lay-offs 
Miscellaneous separations ! 


Accessions 3_........--- 
hires 


se parations_ - 
Quits. 
Discharges _. 
Lay-offs 
Miscellaneous separations ! 


Ae, 2d6:0) occwedeansenps 


Rehires 
New htires 


Separations... .... 


a nie. ie eta 
Miscellaneous separations ! 


Accessions ?__.....-- 
Rehires__..-_--- 
New hires. - - -- 


Lay-offs 


Miscellaneous separations oe 


RA ACIS Se Seaee 


Rehires___..--- : 
New hires 


Lay-offs.-....-- 


Miscellaneous separations |... .. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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3, 15 | 
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. 16 


2. 30 
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Brick, tile, and 
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1. 36 
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1, 21 
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. 09 


2. 08 
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. 47 
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. 24 
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10| 09 
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Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Factory Employees) in 
Manufacturing Industries—Continued 





Class of turn-over 





Separations 
Quits -- 
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Lay-offs 
Miscellaneous sep: arations ! 


Accessions ?___- 
Rehires - 
New hires_- 


Separations 
Quits. __- gana 
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Separations 
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Miscellaneous separations 1 
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Rehires 
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New hires 


Mar. | 
1940 


Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
1940 | 1939 


Feb. 
1940 


Mar. 


1940 1939 





Paints and varnishes | 


1. 61 2. 25 
. 45 .44 
.17 _ 
. 94 . 62 
. 05 .07 


. 4 


25 


39 


Paper and pulp 


Mar. 
1940 


Feb. 
1940 


Petroleum re{ 





| 

2.80; 1.78| 1.64] 1.61 

1.30} .35 .42| .55 

46) 1 13 .12 

1.04) 1.16 95 . 04 
ow 14 


1. 37 . 30 | 
. 58 . 49 
.79 .81 





Printing and publishing 





Book and job 


4.41 4. 49 


. 46 . 39 | 
. 26 23 | 


3. 50 . 78 
.19 . 09 


4. 36 
2.81 | 
1 


Rayon and allied 
products 


3. 20 1. 38 
1. 67 . 33 
. 09 ll 


142) .89 | 


. 02 . 05 


3. 50 . 66 
91 
2. 59 


Sawmills 


Newspapers 


1. 57 
ma) iff 


4. 86 1.78 
. 38 . 36 
.21 .09 | 
27 1.30 1, 21 
. 06 
2. 64 
1. 26 |.- 
1.38 |_. 


2. 91 


Rubber boots and 
shoes 


1989} 3.41) 491] 1.41 
55 . 43 ant” 3 
09 17) 6] .0 
1.25; 2.48 | 3.99 . 55 

| . 33 . 34 | 


1.57} 200!) .9 26 
| 1.87] .74 
.4| .2 


Shipbuilding 


4.39 1. { 
.70 
- 16 | 

3. 47 
. 06 


7.17 5. 01 


6. 60 
2. 43 





Slaughtering and 
meat packing 


7.19 | 9.59 
. 46 . 42 
. 22 
8.72 





heating apparatus 


| 
<2 
| 
| 


| 
| 


2. 02 | 


7 4.71 


09 | .22 | 
1. 75 


| 
| 


Steam and hot-water | 


2. 21 

. 21 
04 
1. 84 
.12 


2. 41 
. 6 
1. 45 


Radios and p! 
graphs 


10. 47 
1.17 1, 28 
.10 .18 
3. 43 8. 99 
. O01 . 02 


3. 45 3.2 
2. 51 l 99 
.94 1! 1.37 


Rubber tir: 


3. 03 
. 33 
. 05 

2. 50 
15 


1. 91 


. 87 
. 66 
. 21 


Silk and rayon g 


3. 80 5.14 
. 68 5 
= . 08 
2.95 | 4.18 
. 05 . 03 


3. 47 2. 55 


2. 61 1. 68 
-86 | .87 


Woolen and worst: 


goods 





7.24 
- 46 
.13 

6. 65 











9. 06 
81 
.18 
7. 87 
. 20 


1,81 
1. 66 








: Prior to January 1940 miscellaneous separations were included with “‘quits.”’ 
2 No break-down of accessions prior to January 1940. 
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Trends of Employments and Pay Rolls 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR APRIL 1940 
Total Nonagriculturai Employment 


THERE was little change in nonagricultural employment in April as 
compared with March, although ordinarily there is a substantial gain 
at this time of year. Increases in public and private construction, 
the construction-material industries, and quarrying and metal mining 
were largely offset by further reductions of 96,000 workers in factory 
employment and the decline of 42,000 in retail trade. Notable ex- 
ceptions to the general decline in manufacturing were the gains in 
the war-supply and food-manufacturing industries. 

The reductions in retail trade in April resulted largely from the 
release of temporary workers engaged in March to handle the Easter 
trade and early spring business. Anthracite- and bituminous-coal 
mines reported 18,000 fewer workers and class I steam railroads 2,200 
fewer employees 

Compared with April a year ago, employment in nonagricultural 
industries, including regular government services, showed a gain of 
about three-quarters of a million persons after allowing for the un- 
usual situation in April of last year when nearly 300,000 coal miners 
were not at work pending the signing of new wage agreements. 

These figures do not include emergency employment which decreased 
207,000. A decrease of 201,000 on projects operated by the Work 
Projects Administration and one of 14,000 on the Out-of-School Work 
Program of the National Youth Administration together with an 
increase of 8,000 in the Civilian Conservation Corps resulted in a net 
decrease of 207,000. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment declines from March to April were reported by 64 of 
the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed and by 5 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries covered. Pay-roll decreases were shown 
by 51 of the manufacturing and 6 of the nonmanufacturing industries. 

Factory employment showed a decline of 1.2 percent, or 96,000 wage 
earners, and weekly factory pay rolls fell 1.9 percent, or about 
$3,600,000. The seasonally expected changes for April are decreases 
of 0.1 percent for employment (8,000 workers) and 0.8 percent for 
pay rolls ($1,500,000). The more important decreases in manufac- 
1493 
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turing employment, for the most part larger than seasonal, wor, 
women’s clothing (16,700 workers), men’s clothing (15,300), steo| 
(12,600), shoes (9,800), automobiles (9,700), woolen and worsted 
goods (8,400), cotton goods (5,700), and meat packing (4,800). 

Among the more important employment increases, which \\ er, 
seasonal except for shipbuilding and aircraft, were canning and _pro- 
serving (12,700 workers), fertilizers (4,200), sawmills (3,800), brick 
tile, and terra cotta (3,700), cement (3,100), aircraft (1,900), bever: 
(1,900), and shipbuilding (1,100). 

The effect of Government and war-time orders was particularly 
evident in the aircraft and machine-tool industries in which emp|oy- 
ment levels were at new all-time highs. Aircraft firms employe 
nearly twice as many workers as in April of last year, and machine- 
tool factories showed an employment gain of more than 50 percent 
over this same period. Shipyards had about one-third more workers 
than a year ago and showed the highest employment levels since 142). 
Engine factories showed an employment gain of 50 percent over April 
of last year. The employment index for this industry was higher t)ian 
in any month since January 1923 (when the Bureau’s series began). 
except March and April 1929. Manufacturers of explosives reported 
an employment gain of 35 percent over April of last year. 

Retail stores released 1.2 percent (42,000) of their employees }e- 
tween March 15 and April 15 as sales slackened following the Easter 
trade. Employment decreases in individual lines of retail trade were 
largest in shoe stores (13.3 percent), variety stores (7.5 percent), 
men’s and boys’ clothing stores (5.3 percent), family clothing stores 
(5.0 percent), women’s ready-to-wear clothing stores (4.3 percent), 
and department stores and mail-order houses (2.2 percent). Among 
retail dealers reporting a seasonal employment pick-up in April were 
automobile and lumber dealers (2.9 percent each), dealers in farmers’ 
supplies (2.2 percent), hardware and farm-implement stores (1.7 per- 
cent), and furniture stores (0.6 percent). 

Employment in wholesale trade fell 1.6 percent with seasonal cur- 
tailments most pronounced among dealers in farm products and 
agents and brokers. 

Employment in coal mines was reduced by 18,000 workers. Thi 
corresponding weekly pay-roll reduction of $855,000 was compara- 
tively sharper, partly because of curtailed production resulting from 
holiday in the bituminous-coal fields during the week ending April 6. 
The employment increase of 11.7 percent in private building construc- 
tion was shared by all of the geographic divisions, with the most 
substantial increases occurring in New England (18.8 percent) and the 
West North Central States (21.3 percent). 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows 
an employment decline by class I railroads of 0.4 percent, or 2,200 
workers, between March and April. The total number employed in 
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\pril was 984,622. Corresponding pay-roll figures were not available 
vhen this report was prepared. For March they were $157,722,641, 
a gain of 3.2 percent. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by 
manufacturing wage earners were 37.2 in April, a decrease of 1.0 
percent since March. The corresponding average hourly earnings 
were 66.5 cents, an increase of 0.1 percent from the preceding month. 
The average weekly earnings of factory workers were $25.33, a decrease 
of 0.7 percent since March. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hours are 
available, 9 showed an increase in average hours worked per week and 
7reported gains in average hourly earnings. Eleven of the sixteen non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed reported higher weekly earnings. 















Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, April 1940 (Preliminary Figures) 














































































m Average weekly 
Employment Pay rolls earnings 
oe or Percentage 
ae change change . change 
Industry Index, from— Index, from— Aver-| from 
; ; age in 
April April Apel 
pril 
1940 1940 1940 
March! April March} April March} April 
1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
(1923-25 (1923-25 
All manufacturing industries = 100) | = 100) 
combined !_____ “te GE 99.6) —1.2|) +5.8 96.3 | —1.9 | +12.6 [$25.33 | —0.7] +6.4 
Class I steam railroads ?. .___ 55.1 —.4 +3. 6 (3) () (3) (3) (3) (3) 
(1929= (1929= 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
Anthracite 4.____.. dedied 51.6 | —1.8 —2.6 36.3 | —5.6 | —16.5 | 23.11 | —3.8 | —14.2 
Bituminous ‘___- nails 86.0 | —4.1 |+232.7 71.4 | —8.8 |4+304.5 | 22.42 | —4.9 | +21.6 
Metalliferous mining......__- 67.6 | +2.1 | +10.0 63. 1 —.1 | +19.8 | 29.23 | —2.2 +9. 0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining--.-- SS aa 44.8) +9.1 +4. 2 38.5 |+12.7 +7.3 | 21.34 | +3.3 +2.9 
Crude-petroleum production_ 63.2 | +(5) —4.0 58.6) +.4] -—3.6134.16} +.4 +.3 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and tele- 

RE ie © 76.5 +.8 +1.8 99.3 | +1.3 +5. 6 1731.90 +.5 +3.7 
Electric light and power ®- 90.3 | +1.1 +3.0 103.7 | +1.4 +5.5 1735. 04 +.2 +2.5 
Street railways and 

. busses ® §...___. Rates 68.5 +.3 —.1 69.3 —.3 +1.3 [733.40 —.6 +1.3 
aemeeente © .........--. 89.0 | —1.6 +2.0 77.2 —.9 +3.2 1730.32 +.8 +1.2 
IS a | 90.0 | —1.2 +1.7 82.3 +.4 +3.4 1721.41 | +1.6 +1.7 

Hotels (year-round) 4 !°______ 92.6, +.6 —.7 83.0 | +1.4 +1.3 1715. 56 +.8 +2.0 

| PEERY gals et 97.3 | +1.1 +4.0 85.7 | +1.9 +7.2 | 18.01 +.8 +3. 1 

Dyeing and cleaning 4.______- 104.8 | +5.3 +2.6 80.1 |+10.1 +9.3 | 21.03 | +4.6 +6. 6 

Li. a. wcadacsicssald (3) |} —.4| —25 (3) +1.8 | —1.7 ]737.75 | +2.2 +.8 

ST as (3) | +1 +1.1 (3) —.6 +1.2 1736. 55 —.7 +.1 

Building construction__._-.... (3) i+11.7| —1.0 (3) +13.3 +.2 | 30.32 | +1.4] +1.1 




















' Revised indexes—adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 

? Preliminary; source.—Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘ 

' Not available. SS aaa 

‘ Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of the pamphlet, ‘“Employment and Pay Rolls.” 

Less than Mo of 1 percent. ‘ 

* Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public-utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in the Monthly Labor Review prior to April 
1940. Revised series available upon request. : 

’ Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the pamphlet dated 
earlier than January 1938, or the Monthly Labor Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the Janu- 
ary figures appearing in the March issue), as they now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other 
employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

5 _ street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor com- 
panies, 

* Indexes adjusted to 1933 census. Comparable series in November 1934 and subsequent issues of pam- 
phlet or February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. 
© Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnin: 
April 1940 are given in table 1 for all manufacturing industries , m- 
bined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and for class | y,jJ- 
roads. Percentage changes over the month and year intervals 


for 


ure 


also given. 


Public Employment 


Seasonal influences were responsible for the first employment ej), 
since June 1939 on construction projects financed by the Public Work: 
Administration. About 99,000 men were working on these projects 
during the month ending April 15, a gain of 1,000 over the preeeding 
month. Pay-roll disbursements of $9,918,000 were $604,000 more 
than in March. 

Increased activity on the United States Housing Authority progrs 1), 
during the month ending April 15 resulted in an employment gain of 
6,000 on low-rent. housing projects. Wage payments lof $3,835,000 to 
the 39,000 building-trades workers on these projects were $940,()\(\() 
more than in March. 

Employment on construction projects financed from regular Fed 
eral appropriations showed a seasonal increase of 29,000 in the mont}, 
ending April 15. Gains were reported on all types of projects exce) 
those of the Rural Electrification Administration. The number «| 
persons at work on all projects financed from regular funds was 
249,000. Pay-roll disbursements of $26,976,000 were $4,017,000 
more than in March. 

The number of workers employed on construction projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation fell to approximate) 
2,100 during the month ending April 15. Pay rolls of $249,000 for the 
month were $16,000 less than in the preceding month. 

Employment on work-relief projects of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration declined considerably in April. The decline was due in part 
to curtailment necessary to bring the relief program within the limits 
of available funds and in part to the lessening of relief needs after the 
seasonal peak. In April the number of persons at work on these 
projects was 2,011,000, a decrease of 201,000 from March. Pay rolls 
of $116,145,000 were $4,540,000 less than in March. As compare: 
with April 1939 there were 618,000 fewer persons on WPA projects 
Federal Agency projects financed by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion furnished employment to 99,000 persons in April, 5,000 more 
than in March. 

Employment in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps rose 
8,000 in April. Of the 314,400 on the pay roll, 277,800 were enrollees: 
1,600, educational advisers; 250, nurses; and 34,750, supervisory and 
technical employees. 
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Increased employment was reported in all four regular services of 
the Federal Government. Of the 959,000 employees in the executive 
service, 130,000 were working in the District of Columbia and 829,000 
outside the District. Force-account employees (employees on the 
pay roll of the United States Government who are engaged on con- 
struction projects and whose period of employment terminates as the 
project is completed) were 9 percent of the total number of employees 
in the executive service. Employment increases were reported in the 
War and Navy Departments, the Departments of Interior, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce, and in the Panama Canal Zone while a decrease 
was reported in the Post Office Department. 

The number of men at work on State-financed road projects in- 
creased 17,000 in April. Of the 144,000 at work, 33,000 were engaged 
in the construction of new roads and 111,000 on maintenance. Pay 
rolls for both types of road work were $10,877,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for April is 
viven in table 2. 


lsnte 2..-Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, April and March 1940 
(Prelimimary Figures) ! 





Employment Pay rolls 


Per- Per- 
April March | centage A pril March centage 
change change 


Federal services 
Executive ?_. . 959, 146 945, 836 +1. $144, 837, 840 |$143, 912, 
Judicial... ._- 2, 480 2, 379 +4, § 576, 074 577, 

Legislative __. 5, 882 5, 860 +, 4 1, 305, 782 299, 6 
Military _--- 160,969 | 456, 802 +. 32, 164, 921 32, 275, 327 
Construction projects: 
Financed by PW A. 99, 126 97, 834 +1. 9, 918, 076 9, 314, 19% 
USHA low-rent housing 38,881 | 33,445 y 3, 834, 716 2, 895, 
Financed by RFC 4 2, 051 2, 302 248, 607 | 264, 6 
Financed by regular Federal appro- 
priations , 248,824 | 220,310 | +-12.¢ 26, 955, 937 | 
Federal agency projects financed by 
a... ; 99, 484 94, 326 f 4, 704, 767 

Projects operated by WPA 2,010, 598 |2, 212, 229 q 116, 145, 146 | 

National Youth Administration: 
Out-of-school work program 322,275 | 336, 282 —4, ‘ 5, 933, 159 
Student work program 481,809 | 473, 485 1. 3, 375, 847 

Civilian Conservation Corps - 314, 400 306, 019 ++‘ 14, 023, 330 3, 714, 











Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

1Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to the 
extent of 123,628 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $16,502,271 for April 1940, and 121,601 employees 
and pay-roll disbursements of $16,042,779 for March 1940. 

? Data covering PW A projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 
1938 funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. Includes 7,875 wage earners and $739,269 pay roll for April 1940; 7,813 wage earners and $685,082 pay 
roll for March 1940, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 87,252 wage earners and $8,734,152 pay roll for 
April 1940; 86,070 wage earners and $8,216,545 pay roll for March 1940, covering Public Works Administration 
projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

‘ Includes 897 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $133,999 for April 1940; 992 employees and pay-ro!! 
disbursements of $131,405 for March 1940 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR MARCH 1940 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as , 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This give, 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, «nq 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish. 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This pamph- 
let is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for the 
month of March 1940, insofar as industrial and business employment 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 
90 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, inclid- 
ing private building construction; and class I steam railroads. The 
reports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled by tlic 
Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the foregoing 
summary. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on thie 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100 and are adjusted to 1937 census data. 
They relate to wage earners only and are computed from reports 
supplied by representative manufacturing establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. These reports cover more than 55 percent of tlie 
total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country an 
more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries included 
in the monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on tlic 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, anc 
dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for public 
utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are main|y 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage 
earners and the clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting 
samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and 
cleaning, and insurance to approximately 80 percent for quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining, anthracite mining, and public utilities. 

The indexes for retail trade have been adjusted to conform in gen- 
eral with the 1935 census of retail distribution and to allow for weight- 
ing by lines of trade. For the public utilities they have been adjuste: 
to the 1937 census of electrical industries, for wholesale trade to the 
1933 census, and for coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, ani 
dyeing and cleaning to the 1935 censuses. 
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Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

The average weekly earnings shown in tables 4 and 5 arecomputed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not 
all reporting extablishments supply man-hours, average hours worked 
per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on data 
furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and com- 
position of the reporting sample vary slightly from month to month. 
Therefore, the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movements of 
earnings and hours over the period shown. The changes from the 
preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based on identical 
lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from March 1939 are 
computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-month percentage 
changes. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS, AND 
AVERAGE EARNINGS 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in March 1940 
are shown in table 1. Percentage changes from February 1940 and 
March 1939 are also given. 

The employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
ings for January, February, and March 1940, where available, are 
presented in table 2. The January and February figures, where 
given, may differ in some instances from those previously published 
because of revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late 
reports. 

In table 3, indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for all 
manufacturing industries combined for the durable- and non-durable- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of the 13 
nonmanufacturing industries, by months, from March 1939 to March 
1940, inclusive. The accompanying chart indicates the trend of 
factory employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to March 1940. 
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not necluding transportation equip- 


achinery, 


cultural implements (including tractors) 
adding machines, and calculat- 


Cash registers, 


te id an adieenaneeeesegancence« 
Agri 
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Electrical machinery, appar 
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atus, and supplies 


turbines, water wheels, and wind- 


Foundry and machine-shop products... _- 


honographs_.-......- 


Textile seaskianey and parts. ---.- 
Typewriters and parts. -- -- 


Sn 
Trans 


Radios and 


i ckgenecsvccaseesacceces 
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Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_.- 
else cee ccccccccsee-- 
Nonferrous metals and their products_............. 


Automobiles. - -. 


A 


ding devices 


per products. ..... 
time-recor 
r, lead, and zine 


pO NBER es aE sre 
plated ware. . 


ment___- 
Smelting and refining—coppe 


and cop 


Lighting equi 
Silverware an 


Aluminum manufactures... -.-.-.-...-.--- 
Clocks and watches an 


Brass, bronze, 


IE a AO EE : 
ee a.  beekwoce 


pO RSE a 


Lumber: 


Lumber and allied products.............--..--.-- 


Marble, granite, slate, and other products 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta......-.--- 
Pottery . . --- 


Glass___- 


Stone, clay, and glass products.............-...-- 


Nondurable) oods 


Textiles and their products*. --.- 


Dyeing and finishing textiles 


Carpets and rugs.. 
Cotton goods 
Cotton small wares 
Hats, fur-felt- 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Fabrics®....... 
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1510 Monthly Labor Review—June 1940 


TaBie 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing! and \ 
manufacturing * Industries, March 1939 to March 1940, Inclusive 
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Employment 
Industry 1939 | 1940 
Av. |Mar.| Apr.| May June] July |Aug.|Sept. Oct. | Nov. Dee. | Jan. ‘Feb. Mar 
Manufacturing 
All industries. _._________._] 96.8] 94.3] 94.1] 93.0! 93.4) 93.5 96. 3/100. 2/103. 6103. 8}104. 1/101. 4)101. 4 Jo 
Durable goods *_______| 87.8] 84.1) 84.8 84.0) 84.6) 83.0) 83.9) 89.8) 96.1) 98. 2/100.0! 97.4 96.5) 96.4 
Nondurable goods ¢_. . _|105. 5}104. 0/103. 0 101. 6/101. 8/103. 5 108. 1/110. 2/110. 8 109. 2/108. 0) 105. 3)106. 0) 1 
Nonmanufacturing 
Anthracite mining §.______| 50.6) 51.7] 53.0 52. 6) 51.2) 44.7) 48.5) 49.4] 51.9) 51.3! 51.0 51. 5) 52.0 
Bituminous-coal mining §__| 78.6) 87.4) 25.9} 47.9] 78.3] 79.4! 81.4 85. 4; 93.0) 94.9) 92.6) 91.8) 91.7 g 
Metalliferous mining......| 62.7| 61.0) 61.5) 61.9] 61.6) 60.4 60. 4) 62.9) 65.3) 66.5) 67.3 66. 4, 66.3) ¢ 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 

a ie 44.6) 40.1) 43.0) 45.6) 47.3) 47.5) 48.1) 47.9] 48.0) 47.1! 44.0 $7.8) 38.3) 40.8 
Crude-petroleum produc- 

SS PE «cai 65. 8 . 2} 65. 8) 66.1) 67.0) 67.3) 66.7) 65.0) 64.3) 63.8) 63.8) 63.2 63.0) ¢ 
Telephone and telegraph *__| 75.8] 74.4| 75.1| 75.8] 76.4\ 76. 5| 76. 6| 76.4) 76.5) 76.1) 75.8) 76.1] 75.9) 75 8 
Electric light and power *__| 89. 0| 87.0! 87.7 88. 2) 89.2) 90.0) 90.6) 90.6) 90.4! 90.3] 90.1) 89.2 89.2) 80.4 
Street railways and bus- 

gS Hei. Sr io 69. 0) 68.9) 68. 5) 68.9) 69.3) 69.1) 69.2) 69.2) 69.5) 69.3) 69.0 68.8) 68.7) 6s 
Wholesale trade_._......___ 89. 2) 87.4) 87.3) 87.2) 88.1) 87.9) 89.0) 90.5) 92.4) 92.1! 92. 2) 90. 6; 90.2) 90.4 
Retail trade*.....- 89. 8} 86.9) 88. 5) 88.8) 89.4) 87.2) 86.3) 90.5) 91.7) 93. 3/104. 2 87.7) 87.1) 90.7 
Year-round hotels §________ 92.0; 92.7} 93. 2| 93.9) 92.8) 90.3 80.8 91.3) 92.9] 91.8) 90.8) 91.3) 92.1) 9 
Laundries§........_______| 95.9 92.9) 93. 5) 95. 5) 98. 7/100. 0! 99.1) 97.8) 96.0) 95.6! 95.6) 96.0 95.8) 96 
Dyeing and cleaning 4. ____ | 101.3 95.4 102. 2} 107. 0)110. 1/106. 5) 102. —_ . eke 97.8) 97.4) 94.0) 93.7) 99.4 

| 
Pay rolls 
Manufacturing | | 
All industries......__.______ 90. 8| 87.6) 85. 5) 85.0) 86.5) 84.4) 89.7) 93. 8/101. 6/101. 6/103. 7 98. 3) 97.8) 98 
Durable goods ?_______ 85. 2) 79.4) 79.5) 78.8) 80.7) 76.0) 81.5! 87.8) 99. 61100. 9/104. 6 98. 2) 96.7) 97 
Nondurable goods ¢ . _| 97.0) 96.7) 92. 2) 91.9 93. 0) 93. 7} 99. 0/100. 5/103. 9) 102. 4/102, 8| 98. 4! 99.1) 99 
Nonmanufacturing 
Anthracite mining’... ____ 39. 5) 34.2) 43.4) 57.0) 36.1) 25.2| 33.8) 40.1] 52.2) 42.0) 26.6 52. 5| 32.9) 38.9 
Bituminous-coal mining §._| 69.9] 77.8] 17.@| 20.4] 66.5) 64.5! 74.6 80. 2) 97.6) 96.3) 84.3) 87.0) 87.0) 78.) 
Metalliferous mining. __. 56.9) 53.6) 52.6) 54.1) 53.8) 48.5) 53.0) 55.1] 63.4) 63.9) 65.0) 63.6 64. 2) 6: 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 

SR Sh EES: 38.7) 33.1) 35.9) 30.7) 41.7) 40.9) 42.9) 42.7) 45.6) 42.9) 39. 2) 29. 6| 30.8) 33.9 
Crude-petroleum produc- 

RS Eee ee” 61.0} 61. 3/ 60.8) 61.2) 62.5) 61.9) 62.0) 60.8) 58.8) 59.61 59.2 58. 4) 50.0) 58. / 
Telephoneand telegraph *__| 95. 6| 93.8) 94.0] 95.7| 95.7] 96.6! 96.31 96.9] 97.2 96. 4) 97.4) 97.4) 96.9) 9s 
Electric light and power *_|100. 4/ 98. 2) 98.3 99. 9/101. 2/101. 1/102. 2/102. 2} 102. 0)102. 5/102. 4/101. 6/102. 2} 102. £ 
Street ways and bus- 

ag RE RES le OS 69. 5) 69.3) 68.4) 68.9) 70.0) 69. 4/ 69.8) 69.2) 71.2) 69.4) 49.8 69.0) 71.5) 69./ 
Wholesale trade._......___. 76.6) 74.7| 74.8) 74.9) 75.8] 75.8] 76.2) 78.0) 80.3] 79.0) 79.1 77.1| 77.2) 77.9 
Retail trade*...______.____| 80.8] 77.7] 79.6! 79.9). 81.1 79. 5| 78.0) 80.9) 83.2) 83.6) 91.8! 79.9] 79.3) 81.9 
Year-round hotels §________ 81.2) 81. 1/ 81.9) 82.4) 82.0) 79.1) 79.2) 80.4) 82.2) 81.8) 81.1 81.1} 82.8) 82 
Laundries$______ ee 83.1) 79.3) 79.9) 83.9) 86.9) 88.0] 85.9) 84.5] 83.9] 82.9 83.7 83.4) 83.1) 84 
Dyeing and cleaning §_____. 73. 6| 67.7| 73.3) 83.0) 84.2) 77.1) 73.0] 78.3] 77.3] 70.8] 69.91 65.5| 64.4) 72 












































' 3-year average 1923-25 = 100—adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 

? 12-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, and 
crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of 'mployment and Pay Rolls 
or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturing 
indexes see notes 5 and 6. 

3 Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘ Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

5 Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pre- 
sented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of pamphlet. ; 

* Retail trade indexes adjusted to 1935 census and public utility indexes to 1937 census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in Monhly Labor Review prior to April 
1940. Comparable series January1929 to December 1939 available in mimeographed form. 

7 — street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor com- 
pan 
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A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and re9- 
graphic divisions, in February and March 1940, is shown in table 4 
for all groups combined and for all manufacturing industries combi) 
based on data supplied by reporting establishments. 
changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that ix 
the industries included in the manufacturing group and in the tota| 
for all groups have not been weighted according to their relatiy, 


importance. 


The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include figures 
for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1. 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 


construction), and seasonal hotels. 


Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are available 
in mimeographed form for all groups combined, all manufacturing. 
anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metalliferous mining. 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum production, publi: 
utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, dyeing ani 
cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 


Monthly Labor Review—June 1940 


TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY 


STA’ 


The totals for 


February and March 1940, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


{Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issue: 


cooperating State organizations] 
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The percentac, 
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TaBLe 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 














Total—all groups 





> 
Geographic divi- 
sion and State 








Per- 
Num- Number centage 
ber of | on pay |change 


estab- roll | from 

lish- | March | Febru- 
ments 1940 ary 
1940 





Per- 
centage 
change 

from 
Febru- 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
a ments 
1940 


Manufacturing 


Per- 


Num Amount ! = 

- centage of pa centag 
ber on (change A i. cha 
pay roll | from | ¢ - ek) | ft 
March | Febru- ‘M “3 Fel 
1940 | ary | 1940 a 
1940 19 









| Dollars | 








New England 13, 166 896, ans —5.0 21, 509, 591 
Maine ___. 861 55,979, —3. 5) 1, 168, 850) 
New Hamp- | 

shire 651; 40,929| —4.2) 858, 637) 
Vermont 480 18,886] + .1| 428 036) 
Massachusetts |'7,53/| 487,239) —7.9\11, 25%, 891) 
Rhode Island 1, 169 94, 433) —3.1| 2,096, 981) 
Connecticut 2,474; 218,602; —.3) 5, 704, 196 

Middle Atlantic $2, 826/2, 250, 925 +-. 3/61, 273, 220 
New York _. 19,885) 994,345) -+-1. 1/28, 105, 479 
New Jersey 4,004; 391,888; +. 6/10, 721, 495) 
Pennsylvania 8,937; 864,692; —. 8/22, 446, 246) 

East North Central | 26, 028/2,274,274| +.2/64, 076,376 

wtp oe 7,685) 580, 505 +. 1/15, 927, 179) 
Indiana... ___. 2,928 277,895| —1.8) 7,336, 120) 
Illinois... | *6.547| 680,086) —.4|16.652. $31| 
Michigan. __. 4,534) 546,826) +-1. 0/17, 583, 054 
Wisconsin...._.|* 4,334! 249,012 +8. 1| 6,577,692! 


See footnotes at end of table. 


3, 575 


276| 


—3. 
— 5. 


oo 


—6. 209 
152) 
1,789] 
418) 
731 


6, 897 
2 2,810 
1, 661 
2, 426) 


8, 282 
+.2 2,342 
1,076 
2, 366. 
1, 082 
2.3|7 1, 466 


~ oto: 
A) WS te = BD 


to 
w 








Dollars 
617,189 —2.9 14, 339, 080 
45, 784 —4. 4) 922, 252 
33,756, —5.2) 690, 224 
12, 195 —.4) 275, 099 
272,192; —3.4) 6,251, 284 
74,042} —5.0) 1,490,878 t 
179, 220, —.6) 4,609,343) +! 
1, 343, 909 —.5'36,261,242 +1.2 
483,846\ +.7\18,690,054) +2.5 
314, 525 +. 4) 8,503,974) 4+ 
545, 688 * ~—1.9\14, 167,214, 4 — 
1, 713, 455 —. 2/49, 835, 865 
429, 584, —1.1 12, 183, 602 
223,974| * —2.2| 6,098, 459 3 
423, 582) —.6)11, 485, 291) -.¢ 
462,084' +1.5|15, 358,884) + 


174, 281) 9 +1. 4) 4,714,629) § +2 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


Tape 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
February and March 1940, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 





—_—_—— 


Total—all groups Manufacturing 





Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Geographie divi- Num-| Number centage Amount centage| Num-| Num- |centage) 4™0uDt ‘centage 


sion and State ber of | on pay |change ” j\change] ber of | ber on |change of pay change 
estab-}| roll from | ¢ | from |estab-| pay roll) from | ¢, aoakit from 
lish- | March | Febru- |Febru-| lish- | March |Febru-| ‘yyaro,, | Febru- 
ments 1940 ary ary |ments| 1940 ary | ~ 19 40 | ary 
1940 1940 | 1940 
| 


| ee a | — 
> — — 











west North Cen- ‘ | Dollars | 
tral__.. -| 12,807) 464, 905 224,558; —0.2) 5, 587, 623 
0 


+4 


wett! a! we 
~~ te — WD or te 


Minnesota _ 82,821) 129,915 §2,159| +1 1,376, 959 
1, 980 66, 255 37,710} —1.7 968, 017 
Missouri -o--§ 3, 200) 176,24 98, 359 +- 3) 2, 322, 922) 
North Dakota 495 4, 444 409 4) 0} 10, 712) 
South Dakota 480 8, 255 2,670} —1.3 65, 243) 
Nebraska. - . . 1, 320 26, 997 9 

Kansas_......._] ® 2, 46/ 53,798 


219, 533 
617, 341 
1, 269,644 


8,865) —1. 222, 177 
24,386| —1. | wn 
South Atlantic 11,058) 929, 718 18, 656, 886 632, 005) . 711, 806, 245) 

Delaware - _ _- °40 15, 549 396, 047) +2. 11, 430 .9| 285, 671 
Maryland...___.| 1,572] 151, 356 $, 822, 152 } 108, 844 +-1.1| 2,757, 248 
District of Co- 

lumbia__- 1, 052 41, 187 
Virginia : 2,001} 125, 765 
West Virginia 1,259} 143, 300 


Go cn tO OD 8D SO 


+ 
on 


ian 233) +41. 4: 3,414 .f 119, 895) 
2 , } 86, 712 2) 1, 670, 642) 
3, ¢ 54, O86 i} 1, 372, 068) 


I+ * 


North Carolina ,570| 174, 662 oa 4 446| 158, 213 . 8} 2, 484, 298) 
South Carolina 831 90, 934 —.8 , 6: 54 270 2, 433 ‘ 1, 213, 742 
Georgia. . 1,497| 129, 57 , 125 .9| 1, 485, 660| 
Florida... .- 1, 036 57, 392 , 748) a 417,112 


j , 579 . 6] 3, 489, 959 
1, 792, 944 3. 286 " 202 a 715, 180) 
1, 927, 624 : , 216 . 2) 1, 386, 145 
1, 864,962) —3. 2a% 70, 207 -1. 1, 158, 860) 

378, 383 . 5, 954 229, 774 


4, 828, 206 ; . , 277 .3| 2, 437, 807 
479, 641 j c 8, 556) 6 $11, 541) 
1, 138, 656 3. 23% , 601) a 573, 180} 
997,909; —1. : 11, 967| a 277, 893 
2, 212, 000 f, 46 51, 154 | 1,275, 198 


East South Central 4,938) 322,098 
Kentucky......] 1,531 87, 200 
Tennessee _____ 1,410} 107, 197 
Alabama _..1 1,405] 103, 863 
Mississippi... 692; 23,838 





West South Central_| 5,340) 217, 897 
Arkansas 11 916 28, 122 
Louisiana 1, 060 56, 709 
Oklahoma. - 1, 410 41, 061 
Texas .._.-. 1, 956 92, 005 

8, 2€3, 153} —1. 601) 848, 217 

554,345) —1.! i 4, 416 y 116, 384 
235, 542; +1. 2, 252 4 58, 080 
215, 544 —7. 5) 059 .§ 36, 576 
1, 029,377; —1. 9) = . 399, 226 


Mountain 4,126) 124,372 
Montana__-__. 645 19, 369 
Idaho. - halk 516 9, 227) 
Wyoming _.. 337 7, 845 
Colorado 1,176) 40, 586 








onan Go or De 
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+. 
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4, j 
+, 
+1. 
+. 
+2. 
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de, 
+. 
+1. 
i. 
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bo 


New Mexico. . 287 6, 080 


130,035; —2.6 a 2. 16, 596 
Arizona... ..- 406 n1 395 


480, 537 —_ 1. ‘ 7 ) 2. {2A'| ‘ 5) 67, 75 
528, 368) —1. 3] ), 03! +1. 2) 145, 474 
89, 405) +-11. 3) 26 +3. 1 8, 113 


11,083; 498,891; +1.2)14, 503,238) +1. : |} +1.4) 7,5 503, 752 
Washington __- 2,690! 94,505) +-1.0) 2, 657, 793| +1. 541| 53, 36 +. 3) 1,523,441 
Oregon... .._. 1,265) 46,232) +3.0) 1,220,323) +2. 286 | }, 360) +4. 682, 645 
California_..___}" 7, 128| $58,154) +1.0/10,625,122| +1.8] 1,922) 182,218 +41.3) 5, 297,666 
i | | 


Utah. ee we 591 21, 395 
Nevada...____- 168 2, 655 


+++ 
— eo hm) 

















‘Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment; 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 

? Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. 

' Weighted percentage change. 

‘ Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

‘ Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 

* Includes construction but not public works. 

’ Does not include logging. 

‘Includes banks; real estate; pipe-line transportation; motor transportation (other than operation and 
maintenance); water transportation; hospitals and clinics; and personal, business, mechanical repair, and 
miscellaneous services. 

* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 

‘© Weighted percentage change, including hired farm labor. 

'' Includes automobile dealers and garages; and sand, gravel, and building stone. 

'? Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPA| 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in February and M arc} 
1940 is made in table 5 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of which had 9 
population of 100,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas }; 
having a population of 100,000 or over, are not included. Footnot, 
to the table specify which cities are excluded. Data concerning t,o) 
have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation which is availa}|e 
on request. The figures represent reports from cooperating esta})|is}- 
ments and cover both full- and part-time workers in the manufactring 
and nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1, with the-excep- 
tion of building construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more accord- 
ing to the 1930 Census of Population. 


TasBLe 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
February and March 1940, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 








Number of | 7umber on | Peteentage| 4 mount of | ! ye 
establish- ay roll change say roll ( 
Metropolitan area ments Mar h from y ) 
March - February | \j ch 1940 | Fel 
1940 1940 1940 Mare 
to Bs A 14, 138 703, 565 +1.3 | $20, 005, 022 | 
Chi I a SS 4, 325 449, 355 —.3 12, 607, 674 | 
EG a OR 2, 427 219, 472 ~.4 6, 092, 075 | 
ne aus 1, 649 350, 337 +1.0 11, 928, 063 
GS SES 2, 945 174, 350 +1.3 5, 078, 424 
RR IE Pa 1, 375 129, 375 +1.5 3, 696, 898 | 
RE eal i Sie cai Race 1, 401 128, 914 | +1.6 3, 245, 657 | 
Se EE i SRR TE: AME si 1, 149 117, 588 | +1.6 3, 029, 637 | 
ITC ECE aR Raa 3, 082 188,887 | +() 4, 785, 264 | 
SRE RRA aI a RR ck aah 1, 248 192, 753 —1.7 5, 482, 458 | 
SN STE TPT ETT 1, 650 80, 564 +.7 2, 505, 713 
nal ES ENE Ss SE ER SP aE 797 | 75, 906 —() 2, 073, 880 
SING oo IE aE 955 | 99, 982 +3.0 2, 886, 721 

















1 Does not include | Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

4 Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 
5 Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 
* Does not include Oakland, Calif. 

? Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, APRIL 1940? 


NEW residential building-construction permit valuations in April 
were 21.8 percent higher than in March. Increases in new residential 
construction were reported in all city size groups. Permit valuations 
increased 11.9 percent from March to April for new nonresidential 
construction, and additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures registered a gain of 22.9 percent. There was an increase 
of 19.5 percent in April for all classes of construction. 

Permit valuations for new residential buildings in April 1940 as 
compared with April 1939 showed an increase of 37.2 percent. Like- 
wise new nonresidential building construction rose 12.4 percent over 
the year period. Permit valuations for additions, alterations, and 
repairs to existing structures fell off 0.3 percent. However, all 
classes of building construction, as measured by the value of permits 
issued, showed an increase of 23.4 percent. 


Comparison of April 1940 with March 1940 and April 1939 


A summary of building construction in 2,046 identical cities in 
April 1940, March 1940, and April 1939 is given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,046 
Identical Cities, April 1940 





Number of buildings Permit valuation 





Percentage change Percentage change 
Class of construction from— from— 


April 1940 April 1940 


March | April March | April 
1940 1939 1940 1939 














All construction eae a ‘ +23. 0 +19. 5 +23. 4 








New residential.............._- 3 | +345] 119,836,407 | 421.8] +437.2 
New nonresidential _- 52. +24.8 46, 331,854 | +411.9 +12.4 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. - : ; +16.8 31, 614,999 | +22.9 —.3 























A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,046 identical 
cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
April 1940 compared with March 1940 and April 1939. 


' More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Building Construction, April 1940,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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‘TABLE 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families | 
vided for in 2,046 Identical Cities, April 1940 








Permit valuation of housekeep- 
ing dwellings 





Number of families pro 
for in new dwelling 











Nevenhs alli Percentage change Percentage « 
Type of dwelling from— inom 
April 1940 1 _—--——| April 1940 
March | April March 
1940 1939 1940 




















All types- . ‘ $118, 114, 047 +21.0 +37. 4 33, 219 +21.3 
i-family 86, 802, 930 +19, 2 +35. 0 22, 035 +16. 0 
2-family ! , ‘ 4,177, 743 17.0 +34. 2 1, 689 12. 6 


Multifamily ?. 27, 133, 374 +37.3 +-46. 0 9,495 | +47.2 





















' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





Construction During First 4 Months, 1939 and 1940 


Cumulative totals for the first 4 months of 1940 compared with t}) 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The dats 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of 1,000 
and over. 


Taste 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in Reporting Cities of 1 
Population and Over, First 4 Months, 1939 and 1940 





Permit valuation of building 
construction, first 4 months of— Per 
Class of construction ibe fore i aime 


1939 








1940 











All construction. ........s/.......-. nob | $619,619,445 | $626, 690, 311 
New residential aie i re ..-| 360, 682,481 | 322, 402, 612 
} New nonresidential. _________-- “Se Sar 157, 869, 125 | 190, 369, 172 





Additions, alterations and repairs -- eee 101, 067, 839 | 113, 918, 527 


















Table 4 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popula- 
tion of 1,000 and over for the first 4 months of 1939 and 1940. 


Taste 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Family. 
Dwelling Units, First 4 Months, 1939 and 1940, by Type of Dwelling 





Permit valuation of house- Number of family- | 








' al aaiibctn dene | dwelling units, | 

+ ym, Fy a Orst | Per- first 4 months | Per 
4 Type of dwelling | centage of centas 
4 a ; ton’ change |__ ‘ | chan 





1940 1939 


1940 1939 




























} 
P| All types__... ~---------0e] $357, 087, 521 | $318, 331,471 | +12.2] 100,522 | 88,795 | 
I-family____ _--------eeel 242, 158, 507 | 219,408,838 | +10.4] 62,213| 56,520) +1 
2-family !______. .-| 12,311,690} 12, 448, 119 ~j,1 5, 078 4, 794 | 5.9 
‘f Multifamily ?_........__........_...] 102,572,324 | 86,474,514 | +18.6]| 33,231 27, 481 | $2 
# ! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Analysis by Size of City, April 1940 


Table 5 


shows the value of permits issued for building construction 


April 1940 compared with March 1940 and April 1939, by size of 
city and by class of construction. 


TaBLe 5.— Permit Valuation of Building Construction in 2,046 Identical Cities, by Size 


of City, April 1940 





Size of city 


otal, all reporting cities 


500,000 and over 

100,000 and under 500,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 
95,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 


Total, all reporting cities 


500,000 and over 

100,000 and under 500, 000 
50,000 and under 100,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000-. 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 


Total construction 





Number | Percentage 


of 
cities 


Permit 
valuation, 


change from— 


Permit 
valuation, 





April 
1940 


$197, 783, 260 
70, 063,. 577 
40, 615, 523 
18, 540, 079 
20, 488, 748 | 
23, 579, 468 | 
r 171, 902 | 

457 , 338, 924 

985, 039 


a) A 


New nonresidential 
buildings 








Percentage 
Permit 
valuation, ios 
April 
1940 | March 
1940 


| 


j, 331, 854 | +11.9 | 


717, 302 | 


“4-48, 2 ‘| 4-182. 
281,644 | —23.5 | —36. 
734, 839 | +11.1| —7. 
222, 075 —7.5 | —10. 
225,360 | —16.5 | —48 
227,861 | +61. +15 

, 381, 417 
541,356 | —23.: 


tw | 


DS ee eT 


| March | April 
1940 


change from— | 


6 
3 


0 | 


: 


ff 


+8. Pe j 


) 
7.4 


April 
1940 
1939 


+23. 


| 


$119, 836, 407 


+46. 
+Y. 
+21. 
+27 
—1. 
| +-26. 
+-19 
+18, 


39, 009, 610 
25, O87, 945 
, 184, 868 | 
, a7 2, 482 
, 220, 963 | 
9, 663, 539 
5, 182, 482 
3, 114, 518 


2 es] 


“IW @ to 








New residential buildings 


Percentage 
change from— 


March 


April 


1940 1939 


Additions, alterations, 
and repairs 


Percentage 
change from 


| | 


Permit 
valuation, 


~ | April 
April 
1939 


1940 March 


1940 


+12. 2.4 $31, 614, y9Y 


9, 336, 665 
8, 245, 934 
3, 620, 372 
3, 894, 191 
4, 133, 145 | 
1, 280, 502 
775, 025 


| 
329, 165 | 


A pril 
1939 


Population 
(census 
of 1930) 








The 


permit 


valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,046 


identical cities reporting for March and April 1940, together with the 
number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size 


of city, 


is given in table 6. 
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TABLE 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families P,.,. 
vided for in 2,046 Identical Cities, by Size of City, March and April 1940 
































Permit valuation of house- Number of families provided for in— 
keeping dwellings 
. 7 Mult 
Size of city All types dwellings éualiny: fami! 
April March Per- dwellings : 
1940 1940 | Contage : — 
change 
Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Mar. | Apr. Mar, Apr.) Mar 
1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1940/ 1940 | 1940! 104 
Total, all reporting cities.]$118, 114, 047|$97, 622,204) -+-21. 0]33, 219)27, 382/22, 035|19, 000)1, 689)1, 9832/9, 495 6. 45 
500,000 and over .....--- 38, 765, 610] 33, 366,585) +16. 2/10, 585) 8,785) 4,845) 4,626) 471) 775)5, 2693, 344 
100,000 and under 500,000.] 25, 056, 365) 23, 323, 995 +7. 4] 7,290) 6,870) 4,764) 4,437) 410) 416/2,116 2 0)7 
50,000 and under 100,000._] 10, 149,468) 8,080,890) -+26.4] 2,877) 2,438) 2,211) 1,983! 237) 248) 429 2% 
25,000 and under 50,000..] 11,922,282) 8, 574,049) +39. 1] 3,602) 2,613) 2,639) 2,017) 244) 198) 719 42 
10,000 and under 25,000..| 14, 963, 463) 11, 049,742} +35. 4] 4,155) 3,104) 3,757| 2,774) 153 121| 245) 209 
5,000 and under 10,000 _- 9, 085, 089) 6,778,128) +34. 0] 2,495) 1,865) 1,946) 1, 604 74 92| 475 ) 
2,500 and under 5,000__ . - 5, 154,782) 4,082,410) -+-27.8] 1,482) 1,068) 1,204) 988) 68 44) 210 
1,000 and under 2,500....] 3,017,088) 2,466,405) +22.3] 733 639) 669 571 32 43) 32 






































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,046 identical cities 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts. 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect the data and forward to the Bureau. In New York and 
North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municipa! 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in the 
report. For April 1940 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$18,653,000, for March 1940 to $18,617,000, and for April 1939 to 
$9,648,000. 

Construction from Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during April 1940, March 1940, and April 1939, on construction projects 
financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds, is shown in 
table 7. 
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TaBLE 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed From Federal Funds, March and April, 1940 and April 1939 ! 





Federal agency 


started 


Contracts awarded and force-account work 





April 1940 


March 1940 2 


April 1939 2 





TE tewc ci ttinbitnbyerinndetiinkes vencccabibhiowe <b snina $59, 871, 043 


$112, 206, 870 


$131, 713, 732 








Public Works Administration: 
i oll all A i 


he iets - 76, 864 
Non-Federal: 


ency projects under WPA 


Federal l 
Regular Federal appropriations 
U. 8. Housing Authority 








642, 374 


391, 229 
329, 240 
10, 707, 275 
406, 052 
87, 925, 081 
11, 805, 619 





— |] 


2, 104, 737 


315, 011 

9, 978, 697 
81, 311, 413 
2, 410, 189 
29, 464, 079 
6, 129, 606 





1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 
2 Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments for April 1940, March 1940, and 
April 1939, is shown in the following statement: 


Public 

buildings 

April 1940_-_-__- 
March 1940____ 


April 1939 


602, 000 
3, 485, 181 


Highway 
construction 


$1, 489, 335 $10, 176, 529 


6, 642, 258 
2, 563, 411 
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FOOD PRICES IN APRIL 1940 





RETAIL costs of food for 51 cities combined increased 1.4 percent 
between March 12 and April 16, due in large measure to seasona! 
advances for the more important fresh fruits and vegetables and to 
higher prices for fresh meats and bread. Although declines were 
reported for 20 items of food, they were relatively unimportant except 
in the case of cured pork, eggs, butter, green beans, and spinach. 
The ‘‘all foods” index for April was 78.2 percent of the 1923-25 
average. It was 2.1 percent higher than April 1939 when the index 
was 76.6. Increases from a year ago for four of the eight commodity 
groups ranged from 2.7 percent for sugar to 11.1 percent for dairy 
products. Meats were 4.8 percent lower than a year ago and decreases 
of 5.4 percent, 1.7 percent, and 1.4 percent were shown for fats and 
oils, beverages, and eggs, respectively. The April index for all foods 
was 30.1 percent above the level of the corresponding month of 1933 
when the index was 60.1. It was 22.4 percent lower than in Apri! 
1929 when the index stood at 100.8. 


Details by Commodity Groups 





The costs of cereals and bakery products increased 0.8 percent, due 
largely to higher prices for bread. Increases in the prices of white 
bread in nine cities resulted in an average increase of 1.2 percent for 
51 cities combined. The average price of white bread in April was 
higher than at any time since September 1938. Prices of whole-wheat 
and rye bread which increased 1.1 percent over the month were also 
higher than for any month since the latter part of 1938. The average 
price of rolled oats increased 1.4 percent, showing the first change for 
this item since September 1939. All other items in the group remained 
unchanged. 

Meat costs continued to advance, showing an increase of 1.5 percent 
for the month, but were still 4.8 percent lower than a year ago. The 
average price of pork chops, which rose 11.4 percent between March 
and April, was largely responsible for the rise in the costs of all meats 
and wholly responsible for an increase of 2.3 percent in the average 
1520 
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cost of the pork items. The price of pork chops, which was at the 
lowest level in the past 6 years in February, has advanced for the past 
2 months. Prices of cured pork declined in April to new low levels 
for the past 5 years. The beef items moved upward 0.6 percent, due 
to advances for round steak and rib roast. Prices for leg of lamb rose 
6.3 percent on the average, considerably more than is usual at this 
season. Roasting chicken prices continued an advance which began 
in January of this year and were 3.5 percent higher than in March. 
The average price of pink salmon increased 1.3 percent and was 
higher than at any time since it was first priced in January 1935. 

The index for dairy products registered a seasonal decline of 1.4 
percent. All items in the group were lower than a month ago with the 
exception of evaporated milk for which no change was recorded. 
Butter prices declined 2.2 percent, fresh milk 0.8 percent, and cheese 
1.2 percent. 

Egg prices following the usual seasonal trend declined 4.9 percent. 
The decrease was general with lower prices reported for 42 of the 51 
cities. 

Costs of all fruits and vegetables advanced 7.2 percent, which is 
greater than the increase usual at this season of the year. Potatoes, 
the most important item in the group, advanced 11.3 percent and 
were 11.0 percent higher than for a year ago. Onions rose 1.6 cents 
per pound to a point almost 20 percent higher than for a year ago. 
Other fresh items showing advances were: Sweetpotatoes, 10.0 per- 
cent; lettuce, 18.3 percent; oranges, 5.8 percent; and apples, 8.2 
percent. Spinach, carrots, and bananas declined 15.7 percent, 1.9 
percent, and 1.6 percent, respectively. A limited number of quota- 
tions available for green beans indicated a drop of approximately 10 
cents per pound. The only changes in the canned and dried fruit and 
vegetable items were an increase of 1.0 percent for canned green beans 
and a decline of 0.9 percent for canned corn. 

In the beverage group a decline of 0.5 percent in the price of coffee 
represented the only change. 

Fats and oils moved downward 1.2 percent due to lower prices for 
lard, which declined 2.1 percent for the month to the lowest level in 
the past 6 years. Decreases of less than 1 percent were shown for 
shortening and for oleomargarine. The average price for salad 
dressing increased slightly. 

Sugar prices declined for the seventh successive month, showing a 
decrease of 0.8 percent. 

Indexes of retail food costs for April and March 1940, together with 
indexes for April 1939, 1933, and 1929, are shown in table 1. The 
accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of all foods and of 
each major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to 
April 1940, inclusive. 
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TaBLE 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, April and March 1940, and April 1939, 1933, and 1929 


[1923-25= 100] 





1940 
Commodity group 1939 


April 18 
April 16 2| March 12 


1933 1929 
April 15 | April 15 
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| Aggregate costs of 84 foods in each city prior to September 1939, and of 53 foods since that date weighted 
to represent total purchases, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
2 Preliminary. 


Prices of 21 of 61 foods priced were higher in April than in March, 
20 were lower, and 20 showed no change. Compared with April 1939 
(when 60 of these foods were priced), 33 foods cost more and 27 cost 
less. 

Average prices of each of 61 foods for 51 cities combined are shown 
in table 2 for April and March 1940 and April 1939. 


TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 61 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, April and 
March 1940 and April 1939 





1940 1939 
Article aa —_ 
April 162 | March 12 April 18 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 61 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined,' April ¢., 
March 1940 and April 1939—Continued 





























1940 1939 
Article ——_—_--- 
| April 16 | March 12 | April 
Meats—Continued. 
Lamb: Cents Cents Cent 
BS ee ee ee : ..pound.. 28. 7 7.0 
Rib chops ne a Eo 2 2 ee 36. 4 34. 4 
Poultry: 
Roasting chickens.......___-- La. seienidh .do 29. 28.5 
Fish: 
ae ee .....---16-08. Can 15. 5 15.3 
Se, TONE Sa es ens ; ; 2 Sie 25. 6 25. 4 
Dairy products: 
BEE h. wccccudbdehewet ies BS Os. SP Se pound _. 35. 0 35.8 
Cheese _. igh Mibins acted cthined ..do 25. 6 25.9 | 
Milk, fresh (delivered) - 9 <b chuihda dedamaee 2. 5 quart 12.9 13.0 | ! 
Milk, fresh (store) ae SS ewer 11.7 11.9 | 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)3.. o>. toe ae ...do 12.6 12.7 
Milk, evaporated _...__._-- SE 1444-02. can 7.1 7.1 
ee el a a Peas oiaiaiid dozen 27.7 29. 1 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: 
ae sel i hoki : .. pound 5.3 4.9 
SST ; si k aa 6.3 6.4 
RE ee Poi a3 ....dozen _. 27.2 25. 7 2 
a eee se ee ).43ia de 12.3 23.0 | 
SE nen accce: = ri 4.2 4.0 | 
PSP Tyr er | _.buneb. 5.1 5.2 | 
 dianwndbehetasegis jnnpiednegeite head __| 9.7 8.2 
ORS wiitc ence dibess a hd SON ae ish ohn i. | 5.4 | 3.8 | 
SE tied Sanath Sackehbonalndediber densa 15 pounds | 42.3 38.0 | BR 
EE Eo SE he sheaiatela pound. _| 5.9 | 7.0 | 
TE I EEN, PC CONS do 4.4 | 4.0 | { 
Canned: | | 
I cpa ecchinn sa ainda’ tangle Sad _.No. 2% can 17.0 17.0 
«2 eee Site. bee OS see 21.2 | 21.2 
Beans, green #_ 1 et AN Pl Dae _No. 2 can 10. 1 10.0 
| SEEK” AA Stee ie ene J _..do 10. 5 10.6 
aan Sy naa ae, Ae, ee oa r : _.do 13.9 | 13.9 | 
Tomatoes. _..-- Sennnians Ric. Papen a z ..do 8.5 | 8.5 | g 
Dried 
hs cuibsibtseseabinbaiE Enea owen —— 9.9 | 9.9 | 
ee nee SSstesressceeecceree 6.6 | 6.6 
Beverages: 
| ES ENE ee ee do 21.7 21.8 22 
ee ee es UL 17.7 17.7 17 
ES EES a a Sa ee SaaS UR 9.1 9.1 8 
Fats and oils: | 
Lard diactsocb ethene eet 9.3 9.5 10 
Shortening, other than lard: 
In cartons. 1 ee a a 11.9 12.0 12 
In other containers... ___- = wna oe 19.3 19.4 20 
RC Ts ESS een oR pint 21.5 ° | az 
ES ia OE > pound 15.5 15.6 16 
IIIS S35 so Sa ts Sekbnctncdendguatens SS Se 17.9 17.9 18 
Sugar and sweets: 
Mn iecevedncspwiascsesncncice ...10 pounds. .| 52.5 52.9 51 
Corn sirup RA SS .....24-02. can 13. 4 13. 4 | 13 
pe __.. 18-02. can 13.5 | 13.5 | 13 





: a September 1939, supermarket prices have been substituted for those of certain service stores. 
Prelimin 


ary. 
3 Not included in index. 
4 Effective January 1940, salad dressing replaced mayonnaise in the food-cost index. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Higher food costs in April as compared with March were reported 
for 46 of the 51 cities. The greatest increases were Springfield (IIl.), 
3.6 percent; Detroit, 3.4 percent; and Chicago, 3.2 percent. All three 
‘cities are in the East North Central area. Increases in the costs of 
meats, fresh fruits, and vegetables, which amounted to considerably 
more than the average for all cities, were responsible for the rise in the 
cost of all foods in these three cities. 
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The five cities showing declines for the month were Minneapolis, 
2.4 percent; Columbus, 0.9 percent; Birmingham, 0.9 percent; Los 
Angeles, 0.8 percent; and Portland (Oreg.), 0.1 percent. Substantial 
decreases.in the costs of dairy products and eggs, combined with de- 
clines or less-than-average increases in the costs of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, resulted in lower costs of all foods in Minneapolis, Columbus, and 
Portland (Oreg.). Lower prices of fruits and vegetables forced the 
costs of all foods down in Birmingham, while in Los Angeles dairy 
products, meats, fresh fruits, and vegetables contributed to the 
decline. 

Indexes of food costs by cities are presented in table 3 for April and 
March 1940 and April 1939. 


TaBLeE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities,' April and March 
1940 and April 1939 
[1923-25 = 100] 
























1940 | 1939 1940 | 1939 


— — j | 


Region and city / 
| April | March) April || April | March) April 
| 162; 12 | 18 | 6 | 12 | 18 








Region and city 











United States...............| 78.2] 77.1 | 76.6 || West North Central—Con. 
| ONE gs. ncc0sese 82.2) 81.7) 82.7 

New England: 1] St. Paul-.-. ion 78.7 | 77.4 79.2 
Boston rare | 75.1) 73.7 73.9 || South Atlantic: 
Bridgeport. ....... | 81.8 | 80. 8 79.1 | Atlanta. . 70.8 | 70.5) 70.3 
Fall River. | 79.6 | 78.9 78.7 | Baltimore ____. : 82.2 | 81.1 83.8 
Manchester | 80.9] 708) 79.1 Charleston, 8. C 77.4| 7.1| 76.1 
New Haven a" 80.1 |} 79.2 78.3 Jacksonville. - -- 76.0 | 74.7 | 73.9 
Portland, Maine | 77.6 | 76.6 75. 5 Norfolk. ___- : 73.8 | 7.7) 74.1 
Providence ‘ | 76.4 75.5 | 74.5 Richmond. , 69.8 | 68.8 70. 4 

Middle Atlantic: | Savannah -----| 77.4] 7.0) 75.5 

Buffalo __. | 79.2 77.6 76. 5 Washington, D. C___. 79.4 78. 2 80.4 
Newark ____- | 82.3) 81.6 80.1 || East South Central: 
New York _. | 82.0] 81.3] 77.6 || Birmingham._-- 65.5 | 66.1 65. 6 
Philadelphia | 78.7) 77.1) 78.41) Louisville..........--.--| 81.5 | 81.4 80. 5 
Pittsburgh : mh. sie. 6. 73.6 || Memphis. ‘ 73.4 | 72.6 72.8 
Rochester... .___- -| 79.3 | 78.5) 76.2 || Mobile. _____- 72.4) 71.7| 73.5 
Scranton ____ 75.8 | 75.0| 73.5 || West South Central: 

East North Central: | eas 69.3 | 68.7 | 70.2 
Chicago.......-.. | 80.6) 78.1 78.0 | Houston_____- 77.3 | 76.3 75.8 
Cincinnati 76.7 | 76.5) 77.4) Little Rock 72.1 71.3 72. 1 
Cleveland 79.1) 78.4] 78.7 |] New Orleans 84.4 | 82.8 82.7 
Columbus, Ohio.._......| 75.1 | 75.8 | 76.2 || Mountain: 

Detroit _- netined an ~ ae 74.7 || Butte. 75.4 | 74.1 73.2 
Indianapolis - - -----| 78.5] 76.7 76.0 || Denver 80.3 | 79.0 82. 4 
Milwaukee _ _. oaosel tae) Bee 79.3 Salt Lake City 77.2 | 75.91] 73.9 
Peoria... __._- ‘ 79.1 | 77.1 78.1 || Pacific: 

Springfield, Ll ; 75.8} 73.2) 75.3 || Los Angeles | 70.6) 71.2) 69.8 

West North Central: | Portland, Oreg |} 78.0] 781) 78.2 
Kansas City. __- a Te EF 80. 4 || San Francisco___.-.- | 80.9) 80.1) 78.9 
Minneapolis............| 82.5 | 84.5] 83.2 Seattle. “—_* ne 80.2 | 79.6 77.4 

5| 75.1| 75.5 || 


Omaha. .-..---- AES Sere ol om 
\| 








! Aggregate costs of 84 foods in each city prior to September 1939 and of 53 foods since that date, weighted 
to re resent total purchases, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 
reliminary. 


POPP IOOS 


COAL PRICES LIN MARCH 1940 


RETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of March, June, September, and 
December are collected in 51 cities. Average prices of bituminous 
coal declined slightly between December 1939 and March 1940. In 
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contrast, prices of Pennsylvania anthracite showed increases ran 
between 0.7 percent for buckwheat and 5.7 percent for pea. 

The increase of 4.3 percent for stove and 5.0 percent for chest); 
for the corresponding period in 1940 contrasts sharply with price 
changes reported for earlier years. For the past 20 years prices of 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite tended gener:||y 
downward or showed relatively little change during the first 3 mon} 
of the year. 

A slight decrease since December 1939 in the average price of 
Arkansas anthracite was due to slightly lower prices in one of the 
eight reporting cities. There were no changes in prices of Colotado 
and New Mexico anthracite. 

Average prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous c¢o,! 
and for Pennsylvania anthracite compared with the 3-year perio« 
October 1922 through September 1925 as 100, are presented in table 4 
for March 1940 and December and March 1939. 


ing 


TABLE 4.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined, March 1940 ani 
December and March 1939 


























Percentag: 
ey —_ tear! 6 i Onicke notroa aon, change Mar 
n of 2,000 pounds ~ 15, 1940, con 
tember 1925= 100) pared with 
Kind of coal } 
1940 | 1939 1940 1939 1939 
Mar. Dec. Mar. Mar. Dee. Mar. Dec. Mar 
15! 15 15 15! 15 15 15 l 
Bituminous coal (38 cities), old 
series ?._.________ yeRtnerws: atenert $3.65 | $8.68) $8.68| 89.0/ 892] 894] —0.3 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities) 
new ; 
EE RS Sa 11.31 10. 84 11. 28 80. 4 77.0 80. 2 +4. 3 
A 11. 37 10. 83 11. 35 81.0 77.1 80. 8 +5. 0 
a ERS a Oe 9. 34 8. 84 | es ere ee ee +5. 7 + 
A 7.72 7. 67 SR: fe Se ees +.7 
Western anthracite: ? 
Arkansas (8 cities)............__- 12. 45 12. 50 8 pe ee oe —.4 - 
Colorado (1 city). .............-. 15. 81 15. 81 15. 81 |. ET Ar ee 0 ( 
New Mexico (1 city)...........- 23.86 | 23.86 “3 Cee | oR Ce RI 0 

















! Preliminary. 

2 Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

3 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 


Details by Kinds of Coal ' 


Bituminous coal.—Prices of one or more kinds of bituminous coa| 
are reported from 47 of the 51 cities. Prices of low-volatile coal from 
28 cities and of eastern high-volatile coal from 27 cities are secured 
from the Atlantic and Central areas. Seventeen of these cities report 
on both kinds. Western high-volatile coal is represented by prices 
from 20 cities in the Central and Pacific areas. Nine of these cities 
do not report for other kinds of bituminous coal. 





1 A mimeographed report of prices by cities is available upon request. 
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Prices of low-volatile coal were generally lower in Ma.ch 1940 than 
in December 1939. In most of the reporting cities the changes were 
relatively unimportant. With the exception of Norfolk where prices 
dropped $2 per ton for lump, egg, and nut, and $1.50 per ton for 
stoker and run of mine, none of the decreases amounted to more than 
40 cents. A few scattered cities reported advances, the greatest of 
which was 50 cents per ton. 

Little or no price changes for high-volatile coal were recorded for a 
majority of the reporting cities. The tendency was generally upward, 
with the greatest increase amounting to 50 cents per ton. This 
advance was counteracted by relatively sma!l decreases in a few cities 
and a drop of from $1 to $1.50 per ton for eastern high-volatile coal 
in Norfolk. 

Anthracitte—Higher prices of Pennsylvania anthracite in March 
compared with December were recorded in many of the reporting 
cities. The increases ranged from a few cents to 84 cents per ton for 
one or more sizes. In most instances the advances were greater than 
20 cents per ton. A few cities showed decreases, none of which 
amounted to more than 10 cents per ton, except in Norfolk where 
prices of stove and chestnut declined $1 per ton while pea and buck- 
wheat remained unchanged. A slight advance in prices of Arkansas 
anthracite was shown for one of the eight cities reporting on this kind 
of coal. There were no changes in the remaining seven cities. Prices 
of Colorado and New Mexico anthracite also remained unchanged 
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Wholesale Prices 


PPELIPIIIIIIPI PILI LORD 00, 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN APRIL 1940! 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly index of 863 wholesale pric, 
series rose 0.3 percent from March to April. Marked advances jy, 
prices of farm products and foods contributed largely to the increas, 
The all-commodity index rose to 78.6 percent of the 1926 average «) 
partially offset the decline in March. It was 3.1 percent above a \ 
ago. 

During the month farm products and foods rose 2.2 percent and 2 
percent, respectively. Miscellaneous commodities advanced 1 pe 
cent, and housefurnishing goods increased 0.5 percent. The textil, 
products group declined 1.5 percent; metals and metal products, | () 
percent; building materials, 0.9 percent; fuel and lighting materials 
0.6 percent; and chemicals and allied products, 0.3 percent. Hix: 
and leather products remained unchanged from the March level 


(| 


Compared with the level of a year ago each of the 10 major com- 
modity groups, except fuel and lighting materials, was substantial|\ 
higher. Hides and leather products advanced 12 percent; farm prod- 
ucts and textile products, about 9 percent; foods and miscellaneous 
commodities, nearly 4% percent; building materials and housefur- 
nishing goods, mofe than 3 percent; chemicals and allied products 
1.6 percent; and metals and metal products, 0.5 percent. The fue! 
and lighting materials group was 2.2 percent below the level of a yea: 
ago. 

Higher prices for agricultural commodities, bananas, hides, skins 
hemp, and rubber were primarily responsible for an increase of |.4 
percent in the raw materials group index. Semimanufactured con 
modities, on the other hand, declined 1.9 percent to the lowest lev«! 
reached since August. Average wholesale prices of manufactured 
commodities advanced fractionally. Industrial commodity prices 
as measured by the index for ‘‘All commodities other than farm 
products and foods” fell 0.5 percent to the low point of the year. 
According to the index for “ All commodities other than farm products, ” 
average prices for nonagricultural commodities were steady. 

The farm products group index rose 2.2 percent to the highes' 
point reached since July 1938. Grains advanced 5.2 percent, th 





! More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will b: 
furnished upon request. 
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peak since September 1937. Livestock and poultry increased 1.9 
percent. Prices were higher for barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat, cows, 
steers, hogs, lambs, live poultry, cotton, apples, oranges, hops, peanuts, 
onions, and potatoes. Calves, ewes, wethers, eggs, lemons, alfalfa 
hay, fresh milk (Chicago), flaxseed, beans, and wool averaged lower. 
The farm products group index, 69.4, was nearly 9 percent above a 
year ago, and grains increased almost 40 percent from a year ago. 

Average prices for foods in wholesale markets advanced 2.0 percent 
during the month. Fruits and vegetables rose 11.9 percent; meats, 
2.7 percent; and cereal products, 1.0 percent. Among the individual 
food items for which higher prices were reported were flour, corn 
meal, bananas, canned spinach, dressed poultry, beef, lamb, mutton, 
pork, cocoa beans, lard, glucose, raw sugar, tallow, and cottonseed 
oil. Dairy products declined 1.5 percent. Quotations were lower 
for butter, cheese, powdered and evaporated milk, oatmeal, rice, 
canned and dried fruits, canned tomatoes, bacon, veal, coffee, oleo 
oil, pepper, tea, and most vegetable oils. Compared with a year ago 
the foods group index, 71.6, rose 4.4 percent. Dairy products were 
more than 33 percent higher than in 1939 and cereal product prices 
gained 15 percent. Meats, on the contrary, were 12 percent lower 
than in April 1939. 

In the hides and leather products group, weakening prices for boys’ 
shoes, calfskins, goatskins, and sole leather were counterbalanced by 
higher prices for hides and chrome calf leather, with the result that 
the group index remained unchanged at 101.8 percent of the 1926 
average. 

Continued declines in prices for clothing, cotton goods, hosiery and 
underwear, woolen and worsted goods, and silk brought the textile 
products group index down 1.5 percent to the low point of the year. 
Lower prices were reported for overalls, broadcloth, drills, duck, 
flannel, ginghams, muslin, sheeting, osnaburg, percale, tire fabric, 
cotton yarns, cotton and silk hosiery, underwear, overcoating, jute, 
cordage, raw silk, and silk yarns. Prices were higher for print cloth, 
burlap, hemp, and artificial leather. Since January, prices of silk 
declined 26% percent; hosiery and underwear, nearly 10 percent; 
cotton goods and woolen goods, about 7 percent. 

Falling prices for coal, fuel oil, and natural gasoline from the 
Oklahoma field caused the fuel and lighting materials group index to 
drop 0.6 percent. Prices were higher for kerosene and most gasolines. 

Declining prices for iron ore, castings, scrap steel, bars, sheets, 
strips, range boilers, and nonferrous metals, such as aluminum, pig 
lead, lead pipe, pig tin, quicksilver, and solder, caused the metals 
and metal products group index to drop 1.0 percent. Prices were 
slightly higher for agricultural implements, galvanized pipe, and wood 
screws. 

232284—40——16 
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As a result of lower prices for lumber, concrete blocks, cemen: 
most paint materials, sand, lime, gravel, and sewer pipe, the buildin» 
materials group index dipped 0.9 percent to the lowest point sinc. 
September. Higher prices were reported for ethyl acetate, linseed oi! 
and prepared roofing. 

The chemical and allied products group index decreased 0.3 percen} 
because of lower prices for fats and oils, chemicals, and mixed fer- 
tilizer. Drugs and pharmaceuticals and fertilizer materials advance 
fractionally. 

In the housefurnishing goods group higher prices for cutlery and 
carpets more than offset lower prices for blankets, sheets, and pillow- 
cases and caused the group index to rise 0.5 percent. 

Average wholesale prices of cattle feed rose 5.1 percent during 
April. Crude rubber advanced 2.9 percent and paper and pulp 
increased 0.6 percent. Quotations were higher also for automobile 
tires and tubes. Prices were lower for cylinder oil, paraffin wax, 
soap, and cooperage. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
March and April 1940 and April 1939 and the percentage changes 
from a month ago and a year ago are shown in table 1. 


TaB_e 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
April 1940, Compared With March 1940 and April 1939 



































[1926 = 100] 

Change Chang 

Group and subgroup — — > roy from a 

ago year ago 

Percent Percent 
Se iettethiciincibtscottzttntdicatébbittd 78.6 78.4 +0.3 76.2 +3. 1 
Ed iciemadtnrdchimbniitidahtnmagiiictiualiid 69.4 67.9 +2.2 63.7 +8. 9 
ES A aaa a aE 77.2 73.4 +5. 2 55. 2 +39. 9 
Livestock and poultry.........................-. 68. 4 67.1 +1.9 75. 5 —9. 4 
yo roe 67.4 66.3 +1.7 58.5 +15. 2 
a ee eS Sa 71.6 70.2 +2.0 68.6 +4.4 
china ddddb arene idudetinwicecnnen 77.4 78.6 —15 68.1 +33. 2 
a ittibncinliimedindebeibnucnhne diva 83.2 82.4 +1.0 72.2 +15. 2 
Fruits and vegetables__..................-...-..- 65. 7 58.7 +11.9 64.3 +2. 2 
RE nak oeianidinaideihouledhRiheoudnndacid 7L.1 69. 2 +2.7 81.0 —12.2 
inn odinkadhutnwanddnwhh dbbnbeatine <n 63. 2 63.0 +.3 61.6 +2. 6 
Hides and leather products.._.......................- 101. 8 101.8 0 90. 9 +12. 0 
it in eknatdndnnttitivnne anauminintt 108.2. 108. 4 —.2 101.2 +6.9 
REPRE IEE. 58 RSE RE TS 94.8 94.3 +.5 68.3 +38. 8 
NAG RE SP re Pay er ee en es 93. 2 93.5 —.3 82.8 +12. 6 
Oteee eather prodmots. .........-. -..-.......... 100. 0 100. 0 0 95. 6 +4. 6 
hill chock detindhibivctidnsicindockininoanil 72.9 74.0 —L1.5 66.9 +9. 0 
dae ale 84.7 85. 1 —.5 81.6 +3. 8 
 enekitcteiincckbbnbabee oathagbs bade 70. 2 71.8 —2.2 63. 4 +10. 7 
Hosiery and underwear__.............--.....---. 61.7 62. 2 —.8 60. 2 +2.5 
kat hpibbbbectavecknJésée-chacsoovesnoate 29. 5 29.5 0 28. 5 +3. 5 
REET CSET SR eres ee es 45. 4 49.9 —9.0 41.1 +10. 5 
Woolen and worsted goods-------- Sin on biteiae oat 83.8 84.5 —.8 75.2 +11. 4 
OS ES ep ae ae 74. 6 74.9 —.4 64.9 +14. 9 
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T BLE 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
April 1940, Compared With March 1940 and April 1939—Continued 
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1 Data not yet available. 
? Preliminary revision. 
3 New series. 
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[1926 = 100] 


TaBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to April 1940 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups 
selected years from 1926 to 1939, inclusive, and by months fro: 
April 1939 to April 1940, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 
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3 Formerly ‘‘Finished products.”’ 


The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is 





show | 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products,’ commodities other 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products ani 


The list of commodities included under the classifications 
; “Raw materials,” ““‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and “ Manufacture: 
products” was given in Serial No. R. 1069, Wholesale Prices, December 
and Year 1939. 


Year ¢ 
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(aBLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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| All || All 
All | com- | All | com- 
Semi-| com-| mod- || | Semi- com- | mod- 
|man-| Man- mod-| ities || man-| Man-| mod-| ities 
| Raw | ufac- | ufac-| ities | other || | Raw | ufae- | ufae-| ities | other 
Year and month | mate-| tured) tured) other| than |} Year and month |mate-| tured) tured) other| than 
| rials | arti- | prod-| than | farm || rials | arti- | prod-| than | farm 
cles | ucts! | farm | prod- cles | ucts'| farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts prod-| ucts 
| ucts | and | | ucts | and 
| foods foods 





By years: || By months—Con 

1926 0.0 100.0 |100.0 | . .0 | 1939—Con. 

1929 --| 97.5 | 93.9 | 94. i 91.6 || July _. 

1932 .-| 5 | 69.3 | 70. ; . 2 || August. - 

1933 : | 56. 65.4 | 70.5 
|] September - - 

82. " : October. 

87. ye , November 
1938 82. 3 6 : December 
1939. 80. 79.5 | . 1940: 

By months: January -- 
1939: February 

April 8. ‘ 80. 3. 8 + March 
May | 68. .3 | 79.§ ® 6 April 
June 7.7 ‘ 79. 
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Formerly “Finished products. 
Weekly Fluctuations 
Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 


during March and April are shown by the index numbers in table 4. 


Taste 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, March 
and April 1940 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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MAY 1940 


Agriculture 


Agriculture in modern life. By O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. L. Wilson. 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1939. 303 pp., maps, charts. 

Presents three points of view as to the problems of agriculture today. The 
first author gives an analysis of the rural population, the second a plan for 
rural life embracing self-sufficing homesteads, and the third discusses science 9)\(j 
folklore in rural life. The authors also debate the differences and likenesses jy 
their views and the future of agriculture. 


Adrift on the land. By Paul 8S. Taylor. New York, Public Affairs Committe: 
Inc., 1940. 31 pp., maps, illus. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 42.) 
Among the questions raised by the author are the following: Shall the mech- 
anization of farming be permitted to follow its own course? Can it be retarded 
or modified? Can other types of employment be developed that would make 
the a of agriculture the basis for the building of higher agricultira! 
incomes 


Estatuto agrario de la Repiblica del Paraguay. Asuncié6n, Ministerio de Obras 
Paéblicas y Colonizacié6n, Departamento de Tierras y Colonizacién, 1910 
57 pp. 
This agrarian law of February 29, 1940, provides for individual and collectiv: 
colonization of public or other undeveloped land, and for installment purchas: 
urban lots. 


Cooperative Movement 


Developments in consumers’ cooperation in 1939. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1940. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1092, reprinted from March 
1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Statistics of farmers’ marketing and purchasing cooperatives, 1938-39 marketing 
season. By R. H. Elsworth. ashington, U. 8. Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, 1940. 34 pp., charts. (Miscellaneous Report No. 21.) 


A list of publications of the Farm Credit Administration. Washington, U. 5. 
Farm Credit Administration, 1940. 23 pp. 
Many of these publications relate to farmers’ cooperatives and some of them 
are equally valuable for consumers’ cooperative groups. 


1939 report of Rural Electrification Administration. Washington, 1940. 354 
pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Shows the development of rural electrification, including electrical cooperatives, 
and of a new type—the self-help cooperative electricity association, in which the 
members build the project themselves. 


Annual report of the Massachusetts Commissioner of Banks for the year ending 
December 30, 1939: Part IV, Credit unions. Boston, 1940. 188 pp. 
Gives combined statistics and the financial statements of the individual cred! 
unions. 
Selected bibliography: Credit unions for industrial employees. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, [1939?]. 7 pp. 


Contains, besides the references on credit-union literature, a directory of 
central credit-union organizations and the text of the Federal Credit Union Act 
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The people’s year book, 1940. Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, [1940?]. 299 pp., illus. 

An annual compilation of material on the cooperative movement throughout 
ihe world, but with especial reference to that in the British Isles. This issue 
oontains much information on the effect of the war on the movement in the 
various European countries as well as general articles on social developments in 
Great Britain, the labor movement, etc. 


Cost of Living 


(lothing expenditures of wage earners and clerical workers. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. (Serial No. R. 1071, reprint from February 
1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Family income and expenditure in nine cities of the East Central Region, 1935-36: 
Vol. I, Family income. By A. D. H. Kaplan and Faith M. Williams. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 538 pp., map, charts. (Bul- 
letin No. 644, Volume I; Study of consumer purchases, urban series.) 


Family income and expenditure in selected urban communities of the West Central- 
Rocky Mountain Region, 1935-36: Vol. II, Family expenditure. By A. D. H. 
Kaplan and Faith M. Williams. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1940. 313 pp., map, charts. (Bulletin No. 646, Volume II; Study 
of consumer purchases, urban series.) 


Family income and expenditure in selected southeastern cities, 1935-36: Vol. I1, 
Family expenditure. By A. D. H. Kaplan and Faith M. Williams. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 298 pp., map, charts. 
(Bulletin No. 647, Volume II; Study of consumer purchases, urban series.) 


Family income and expenditures—Pacific Region, Plains and Mountain Region 
Part 1, Family income. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 1939. 276 pp. (Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 356; Consumer purchases study—farm series.) 

The data included in the report are for a 12-month period within the calendar 
years 1935 and 1936, and relate to 4,218 families in farming sections in central 
and southern California, Oregon, and Washington. 


The shopping basket in war time. London, The Labor Party, 1940. 12 pp. 
Shows how the increase in prices owing to the war has reduced workers’ pur- 
chasing power in Great Britain. 


Gimenu budzett 1936/37. By P. Davidsons. Riga, Valsts Statistiska Parvalde, 
?1940. 208 pp., charts. 

Results of an investigation of the family budgets in Latvia during 1936-37, 
including data on incomes of wage earners and salaried employees, their average 
expenditures for food, housing with light and heat, clothing, and sundries, by 
income groups and localities. The investigation covered 204 families, of whom 
73 resided in Riga, 80 in the Provincial cities, and 51 in rural districts. 


Printed in Latvian, with summary in French, and French translations of table 
of contents and table heads. 


Economic and Social Problems 


California uses the Government corporation. By John McDiarmid. (In American 
Political Science Review, Evanston, Ill., April 1940, pp. 300-306.) 

The article points out that the Government corporation, which is described as 
“one of the most significant of recent developments in public administration,” 
is not limited to national agencies. Developments in the State of California, 
extending back to the early twenties, are described as illustrating the growth of 
this type of public authority at State and local levels. 


Economics for the millions. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York, Modern 
Age Books, 1940. 262 pp. 

Designed to aid persons without professional training in economics in examining 
and understanding the development and present status of the economic system. 
The author describes the current economic “dilemmas” and appraises possible 
improvements in the economic system. 
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Css and spending: The ABC of economics. By Mildred Adams. New \ 
acmillan Co., 1939. 125 pp., illus. 

An effort to translate the technical terminology of economists into undersi.). 
able everyday language. 7 


The home market: 1939 edition. By G. Harrison and F. C. Mitchey 
London, Geo. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., [1939 ?]. 152 pp. 
Statistics of the composition, buying habits, and economie condition of {}, 


population of Great Britain. This information was compiled to give the may \- 
facturer and advertiser a comprehensive picture of their customers. 


Origins of class struggle in Louisiana. A social history of white farmers and labore; 
during slavery and after, 1840-1875. By Roger W. Shugg. University 
La., Louisiana State University Press, 1939. 372 pp.; bibliography. gi 

Indicates that the structure and relations of classes in Louisiana had bec» j, 
long-standing conflict but had not come to any issue, with the exception of th 

Civil War and the ending of slavery, “because of the bondage of one race. t}, 

military rule of another, and the institutions and conditions,” in the periods 

reviewed. 


Employment, wages, and international trade. Geneva, International Labor Office. 
1940. 107 pp., charts. (Studies and reports, Series B (Economie ( 
tions), No. 32.) 

A study, prepared in accordance with the instructions of the Governing Boxy 
of the International Labor Office, of the kind of changes which took place in the 
foreign trade of various countries, in order to discover for any country where 
an important change had been effected in exports and/or imports, the trends in 
total employment, and the changes which occurred in workers’ incomes. 


Productivity, wages, and national income. By Spurgeon Bell. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, Institute of Economics, 1940. 344pp., charts. (Pi! 
lication No. 81.) 

One of a series of studies of the relation of the distribution of income to econo: 
progress. Extensive statistical materials for the past two decades are presented 
on wages, investment, productivity, employment, and shares of income. A 
effort is made to analyze the causes of the failure of production and employmen 
to increase as rapidly as productivity. ‘There is emphasis on the point of vi: 
that the passing on of savings from increasing productivity to consumers, throws 
lower prices, would provide a more effective stimulus to demand and to volun, 
of production and employment than would an increase of income either to « 
ployees or to the owners of capital. The method of assuring price reducti 
corresponding to increased productivity is not discussed. 


Public control of business. By Harlan Fiske Stone. New York, Howell, Sosk 
& Co., 1940. xx, 324 pp. 
Sections with special labor interest are on employer obligations to labor, 
competition and monopoly, and range of Federal powers. 


Houseboat and river-bottoms people: A study of 683 households in sample localities 
adjacent to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. By Ernest Theodore Hiller. 
In cooperation with the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and t! 
National Research Project of the Works Progress Administration. Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1939. 146 pp., bibliography. (Illinois studies 
in the social sciences, Vol. XXIV, No. 1.) 
Among the major subjects discussed are: Squatter occupancy of marginal 
land; river self-help pursuits; vocational assortment; unemployment, mutual! 
aid, and relief; and types of shelter and residential mobility. 


The location of industry and the depressed areas. By 8S. R. Dennison. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. 216 pp. 

This volume is divided into two parts. In the first the author deals with tl 
theory of industrial location and the factors involved in putting a scientific pla: 
for location into effect. The second is devoted to the problem of the depresse: 
areas and the drift of industry to the South of England. 


Japanese industry: Its recent development and present condition. By G. C. Allen. 
New York, Iastitute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 194°). 

124 pp. 
An analysis of conditions in the Far East, with special reference to the mai 
issues to be considered in any future efforts to adjust international relations in 
that region. 
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Education and Guidance 


(Clinical organizations for child guidance within the schools. By Elise H. Martens. 

Washington, U.S. Office of Education, 1939. 78pp. (Bulletin, 1939, No. 15.) 

In 1896 the first psychological clinic in this country was set up at the University 

of Pennsylvania. In 1909 the first psychiatric clinic for children was organized 

in Chieago. Three decades later the number of communities served by psychia- 
tric child-guidance clinics is somewhere between 650 and 700. 


Democracy’s challenge to education. Prepared under: the editorship of Beulah 
Amidon of Survey Graphic. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 
263 pp., charts, illus. 

Reviews various goals of education, describes the schools we keep, and counsels 
as to where we must take hold. In the final chapter, entitled ‘‘Answering the 
Challenge,” the author discusses educational mass production, schools for today 
and tomorrow, and the beginnings and the ends. 


Education and economic well-being in American democracy. Washington, National 
Education Association of the United States and American Association of 
School Administrators, 1940. 227 pp. 

It is stated in the report that the educational program proposed therein “‘prom- 
ises in the long run to more than pay for itself through resulting increases in total 
national earned income.”’ 


The status of the teaching profession. Washington, National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States, Research Division, 1940. (National Education 
Association Research Bulletin, March 1940; 28 pp.) 

Includes data on the general composition of the teaching population; educational 
preparation and certification; professional experience and mobility; salaries and 
economic condition; professional load; provisions for tenure and retirement: 
professional associations of teachers; mental and physical health; and academic 
freedom. 


Court decisions on teacher tenure, reported in 1939. Washington, National Educa- 

tion Association of the United States, Committee on Tenure, 1940. 34 pp. 

One common type of case in the year under review concerned the adjustment of 
new legislation to individual employment status. 


Our Constitution and Government. Lessons on the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, for use in the public schools by candidates for citizen- 
ship. Prepared by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson. Washington, U. 8. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 1940. 400 pp. 


Minimum essentials of the individual inventory in guidance. By Giles M. Ruch and 
David Segel. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1940. 83 pp. (Vo- 
cational Division Bulletin No. 202; Occupational Information and Guidance 
Series No. 2.) 

Outlines the general character of the individual inventory, the important types 
of entries to be made, and takes up in some detail what can be done and what 
eannot be done in the scientific evaluation of certain aspects of the individual. 


El libro del huaso Chileno. Santiago, Instituto de Informacién Campesina, 1939. 
96 pp. illus. 

A reader prepared by the Government of Chile to supply elementary materia!, 
profusely illustrated, to teach agricultural laborers and their familics simple 
lessons in patriotism, health, morality, economy, recreation, etc., and which is to 
be distributed free of charge to the persons for whom intended. 


Empleyment and Unemployment 


Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual convention of the International Association 
of Public Employment Services, held at Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., 
April 12, 18, and 14, 1989. [General secretary, Charles L. Hodge, Railroad 
Retirement Board, Washington, D. C.]. 141 pp. 

Of the 12 panel discussions, 6 were centered respectively on the following prob- 
lems: Public relations; the guidance and placement of juniors; have we arrived 
at an effective interviewing technique? getting results from a loca) field-visit pro- 
gram; can the public employment service cooperate with placement agencies of 
organized labor? and new fields for public employment offices. 
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Facts about unemployment. By John N. Webb and Joseph C. Bevis. Washing 

ton, U. S. Work Projects Administration, 1940. 34 pp. (Social Problem. 

No. 4, 1939.) ' 

One of a series of pamphlets designed to present accurate nontechnical ds 
social problems of wide interest. 


The prison problem in Virginia. Washington, U. 8. Prison Industries Reorgay;. 
zation Administration, [1939?]. 87 pp.; mimeographed. 
Information on prison industries and employment cf prisoners is included. 


Unemployment survey, Honolulu and rural Oahu, December 1939. Honoluly 
onolulu Chamber of Commerce, in collaboration with Hawaii Territoria) 
Planning Board, [19407]. 21 pp., map. 
According to this study, 9,315 persons (including 1,309 WPA workers) were 
unemployed in Honolulu and rural Oahu in December 1939. 


General Reports 


Industrial banking—a oe of consumer credit. By Margaret Grobben. \ey 
York, Consumer Credit Institute of America, Inc., 1940. 116 pp. 


This fascinating oil business. By Max W. Ball. Indianapolis and New York. 
obbs- Merrill Co., 1940. 444 pp., maps, illus. 

A nontechnical account of the nature of petroleum, its uses, and the processes 
of producing, refining, transporting, and marketing. There are chapters on 
research, on the various oil fields outside of the United States, and on oi! and 
the war. The volume does not deal with labor or with the economie and social 
problems of the petroleum industries. 


Third annual report of the President of the Philippines to the President and the 
Congress of the United States, covering the calendar year ended December 31, 
1938. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940. 35 pp. 

Presents data on Government-owned corporations; labor and social justice: 
immigration and emigration; and other subjects. 


Actuarial technique and financial organization of social insurance: Compulsory 
pension insurance. y Lucien Feraud. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1940. 568 pp. (Studies and Reports, Series M (Social Insurance), No. 17. 

Contains separate reports for the following European countries: Belgiim, 

Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 


Anuario estadistico de los Estados Unidos Mericanos, 1938. México, D. F., Sec- 
Stan de la Economia Nacional, Direccién General de Estad{stica, 1939. 
pp. 

Contains Mexican occupational statistics through the census of 1930; statistics 
of occupational associations, strikes, average wages by occupations, industria! 
accidents, and wholesale and retail prices and indexes through 1936; and figures 01 
unemployment through 1937. 


The second Six-Year Plan, 1941-1946. Mexico, Mexican Revolution Party, 
[19397]. 144 pp. 

Gives, in the text of the second Six-Year Plan for Mexico approved by the Mexi- 
can Revolution Party in November 1939, chapters presenting the party platform 
for agrarian reform and the solution of problems of labor and social welfare, to be 
achieved in the years 1941—46. 


Argentina econémica, 1939. By Rafael Garcia-Mata and Emilio Llorens. Buenos 
Aires, Compafiia Impresora Argentina, 8S. A., 1939. 272 pp. 

Contains much useful reference material concerning Argentina, including 
industrial personnel figures for large industrial groups from the census of 1{3.; 
and for the textile industry for 1937; and an account of the movement of unem- 
ployment since 1932 and of agricultural colonization since 1853. 


Extracto estadistico del Pert, 1938. Lima, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comerci:, 
Direccién Nacional de Estadistica, 1939. xlvi, 644 pp. charts. 

Gives through 1938, for the city of Lima, certain wholesale and retail prices ai 
index numbers, cost-of-living index numbers, and statistics of industrial accident-; 
for the Department of Lima, the number of registered unemployed; and for thi 
country as a whole, employment and total wages in the mining industry; and for 
the country as a whole through 1937, data on number of workers employed, work- 
ing hours, and daily wages in the rice, wheat, and cotton industries, and throug! 
1938 in the sugar industry, for both field and mill work. 
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Censo sindical carioca de 1938 (Brazil). (In Boletim, Ministério do Trabalho 
Indistria, e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, November 1939, pp. 77-98, and 
December 1939, pp. 126~—164). 

A report of the census of 1938 of professional associations in the Federal Dis- 
trict, Brazil, treating separately associations of employers, of employees, of persons 
engaged in the liberal professions, and persons in business for themselves, classi- 
fied by field of activity, by sex, and whether national or alien, with comparative 
statistics from earlier censuses. 


De la France d’avant guerre a la France d’aujourd’hui. By Charles Rist et Gaétan 
Pirou. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1939. 594 pp. 
Traces the changes in the economic and social structure of France during the 
past 25 years. 


Indian coal statistics, 19387. Delhi, India, Department of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, 1939. 92 pp., charts. 
The tables in this report include, among other statistics, figures on India’s 
coal production and prices, and on the capital and labor employed in the coal- 
mining industry in that country. 


Jahrbuch des Reichsarbeitsdienstes, 19389. Herausgegeben von Oberstarbeites- 
fiihrer Miiller-Brandenbufg. Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1939. 108 
pp., maps, illus. 

This yearbook contains information regarding the compulsory labor service in 

Germany in 1939, including the compulsory labor of young women. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Manual of industrial health hazards. By Joseph B. Ficklen. West Hartford, 
Conn., Service to Industry, 1940. 176 pp., charts, illus. 

The report covers the occurrence and uses, the properties, clinical symptoma- 
tology, permissible standards, physiological responses, and methods, for the evalu- 
ation of over ninety noxious vapors, gases, and dusts. There is a chart showing 
potential health hazards in 108 manufacturing classifications. 


Basophilic aggregation test for lead absorption and lead poisoning. Columbus, 
Ohio Department of Health, 1940. 7 pp., illus.; mimeographed. 


Cancer mortality in the United States: II, Recorded cancer mortality in geographic 
sections of the death registration States of 1920, from 1920 to 1935. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1940. 74 pp., charts. (Public Health 
Bulletin No. 252.) 


National health insurance and contributory pensions insurance. An outline of the 
schemes in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
London, Ministry of Health, 1939. 34 pp. 


Proceedings of fourth fall meeting of Air Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., No- 
vember 1939. Pittsburgh, 1940. 73 pp. 
The papers presented at the meeting dealt with medical, engineering, legal, 
labor, and public-relations aspects of industrial health. 


The choice of methods of roentgen examination of the chest for diagnostic surveys. 
Pittsburgh, Air Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., 1940. 73 pp., dia- 
grams, illus. (Medical Series, Bulletin No. III.) 

The report gives the findings of a study at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The object of the investigation was to develop practical X-ray procedures for use 

where large groups of workmen are given physical examinations. 


Silicosis: Proceedings of the International Conference held in Geneva, August 29 to 
September 9, 1988. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1940. 223 pp., 
charts, illus. (Studies and Reports, Series F, No. 17.) 

There were 10 items on the agenda covering discussion of present knowledge of 
the pathology of silicosis, pneumoconiosis in coal miners and workers in other 
dusty trades, methods and standards of early diagnosis, and new methods of dust 
investigation, preventive measures, and methods of treatment. 


Report of the Director-General of Public Health of New South Wales (Australia) for 
the year 1987. Sydney, Minister for Public Health, 1939. 140 pp., charts. 
The section of the report dealing with industrial hygiene includes brief reports 
on hazards in abrasive powder and soap manufacturing and in glass cutting, lead 
poisoning in different occupations, and the results of a study of ventilation of 
theaters, shops, garages, etc. 
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Workers’ health hazards—today and tomorrow: Detection and control of silicosis 
other occupational diseases. New York, State Department of Labor, |: 
31 pp. 
A progress report to the Legislature of New York showing what the &:.; 
Department of Labor has been doing with the special funds appropriated to 
vent and control occupational diseases. 
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Are the citizens of Pennsylvania neglected when ill or injured? Survey of sick: ess 
service and facilities in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Medical Society of ; 
State of Pennsylvania, 1939. 78 pp. 

The survey, which was made by counties, showed a large amount of {ine 
medical care given by physicians and institutions. It is stated in the report t)\q{ 
if there are many persons in the State who fail to receive sickness service, paid 
or otherwise, it cannot be primarily because of lack of personnel or age: 
offering or volunteering to arrange for such service. 
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Housing 


Improvement of housing in cities. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of {}, 
United States, 1940. 20 pp. . 
This report was prepared by a committee on public housing, for consideratio 
at the next annual meeting of the Chamber. It deals with the Federal publi 
housing program, factors that affect housing, and the ‘need for community act) 


Housing in Scandinavia. By John Graham, Jr. Chapel Hill, Universit) 
North Carolina Press, 1940. 223 pp., illus. 
A record of housing based on first-hand information obtained by the aut 
on a tour of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. 


Industrial Accidents and W orkmen’s Compensation 


Principal features of workmen’s compensation laws, as of January 1, 1940. 13 
Charles F. Sharkey. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940 
(Serial No. R. 1090, reprint from March 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wetenschappelijke balansen van het ongevallenfonds en van het landbou 
ongevallenfonds op 31 December 1938. Amsterdam, Rijksverzekeringsbank. 
1939. 81 pp. 

Annual report on accident insurance funds in the Netherlands up to the « 
of 1938, including accident statistics in industries and agriculture, and financ 
of the funds. 


Accidentes del trabajo y enfermedades profesionales (Uruguay). Montevid 
Banco de Seguros del Estado, 1939. 355 pp., chart, illus. 

A compilation of Uruguayan legislation through August 31, 1939, relating ‘ 
prevention of and compensation for industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases, with the text of proposed provisions to reform this legislation submitted 
by the directorate of the State Insurance Bank, and an exposition of the propose: 


reform. 
Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions 


Settlement of grievances under union agreements. Washington, U. 8. Bureau o! 
Labor Statistics, 1940. (Serial No. R. 1072, reprint from February 1940 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Elections by New York and Massachusetts labor relations boards. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. (Serial No. R. 1091, reprint from 
March 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labour and democracy in the United States of America. By Kenneth Whit 
London and Liverpool, Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., University Press «| 
Liverpool, 1939. 382 pp. 

A critical study of American labor unions, with especial attention to rece! 
events. Written by a British student. 
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The T. V. A. labor relations policy at work: Successful cooperation between public 
power and organized labor in the public interest. By Judson King. Washing- 
se 92) National Popular Government League, 1940. 59 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 192. 

This describes the cooperation between the Tennessee Valley Authority manage- 
ment and the organized employees, represented by the Tennessee Valley Trades 
and Labor: Council, composed of representatives of 15 international unions. 
Together they have agreed upon the right of collective bargaining; freedom of 
employees to join or not to join unions; the 5-day, 40-hour week, time and a half 
for overtime, and vacations with pay; and apprentice and advanced training. 
Labor cooperates in the health and safety program. The author concludes that 
the TVA experiment demonstrates there can be successful cooperation and 
collective bargaining on public power projects. 


Role of a labor organization in planning public social welfare. By Mark Starr. 
(In New York State Conference on Social Work [Papers, 1939], Rochester, 
1939, pp. 157-160.) 


Maritime Labor Board: Report to the President and to the Congress, March 1, 1940. 
Washington, 1940. xiii, 262 pp. 

This report was prepared in compliance with the 1938 amendment to the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. It includes a history of labor relations and union 
organization in the maritime industry and recommendations rega*ding future 
methods of dealing with employer-labor relations in the merchant marine service. 


Merit rating in industry. By Asa8S. Knowles. Boston, Northeastern University, 
College of Business Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1940. 
41 pp., diagrams. (Bulletin No. 1.) 

This report presents the introductory background material of the study; the 
findings of a survey on current merit rating for employees; the selection of the 
traits for rating; the development of a program for merit rating; and the hazards of 
rating systems. 


Civil service in public welfare: A discussion of effective selection of public social-work 
personnel through the merit system. By Alice Campbell Klein. New York 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. 444 pp. 


Profit-sharing: Selected references, 19238-1939. Compiled by Ruth Fine. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor Library, October 1939. 18 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 


The new techniques for supervisors and foremen. By Albert Walton. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940. 233 pp. 
An application of psychological principles to management problems. 


Labor conditions in Latin America. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1940. 35 pp. (Serial No. R. 1082, Latin-American series No. 3; 
reprint from January and February issues of Monthly Labor Review.) 


A chance for everybody: A liberal basis for the organizalion of work. By Hyacinthe 
Dubreuil. London, Chatto & Windus, 1939. 270 pp. 

The author, a proponent of workers’ productives, advances a plan which he 
thinks would eliminate workers’ discontent by creating small autonomous groups 
within private business enterprise, each under an elected foreman, such units to 
act as contracting groups and be paid for their labor on a contractual basis. 
This would give them practically the status of independent enterprises. The 
plan is based on the experiences of such groups as the dockers’ ‘‘nations’’ in 
Belgium and the “commandites” in the French printing industry. 


Legal Aid 


Sizty-fourth annual report of the Legal Aid Society (of New York), for the year 
1939. New York, 1940. 61 pp. 
In 1939 the total clients who sought the services of the society numbered 
33,895—a decline of about 1,600 as compared with the 1938 record. 


Migration 


California migranis. By Samuel E. Wood. (In Sociology and Social Research, 
Los Angeles, January-February 1940, pp. 248-261.) 
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Minimum Wage 


First annual report of the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division, Uni. ; 
— Department of Labor, for the calendar year 1939. Washington, 194\) 
pp. 
A statement on the activities of the Wage and Hour Division in administeri:,, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which was taken from press releases precedi)\, 
pow g ae of this report, appeared in the February 1940 issue of the Mont})!, 
r Review. 


Progress of State minimum-wage legislation, 1939. By Louise Stitt and Florence | 
Smith. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. (Serial No. |: 
1080, reprint from February 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Negro Workers 


The urban Negro worker in the United States, 1925-1936: Volume II, Male Ney, 
skilled workers in the United States, 1930-1936. By Robert C. Weav: 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Office of the Adviser on Neg: 
Affairs, 1939. 87 pp., charts. 

Report on the occupational shiftings of male Negro skilled workers in t)) 

United States during 1930-1936. The findings are based on a sample of 78,330 0! 

these workers in 81 cities in different sections of the country. 


Occupations and Occupational Training and Guidance 


Aviation courses, federally aided, 19389. By Robert W. Hambrook. Washingto: 
U. 8. Office of Education, [19407]. 16 pp. (Misc. 2295.) 
Lists the federally aided public-school aviation courses by States, towns, 
schools, and subjects. Also contains some information on part-time classes fo: 
apprentices and apprenticeship in aircraft-manufacturing and air-line work. 


The canning industry in Ohio. By Mary J. Drucker. [Columbus?], Nation» 
Youth Administration in Ohio, 1939. 77 pp. (Occupational Study No. 4 
Gives the history and scope of the canning industry, tells how vegetables, frui' 
and other products are canned, and reports on qualifications and training for wor! 
in the industry and on earnings and labor conditions in canning factories. 


Youth—their jobs, their health, their schooling. A program for action recommended 
by the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Educatio: 
ashington, 1940. ~ 10 pp. 
The recommendations concerning jobs were summarized in the January 1940 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Your job and the Farm Credit Administration—a handbook: for employees. Wash 
ington, U. 8. Farm Credit Administration, 1939. 69 pp., map, chart. 
Intended for employees of the Farm Credit Administration, this pamphle! 
gives pertinent information regarding the field of work, hours, working conditions 
annual and sick leave, etc., of that agency. 


Findings of the Pine Mountain Youth Guidance Institute held at Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, Pine Mountain, Harlan County, Kentucky, August 20-26, 
Paes Pine Mountain, Ky., Pine Mountain Settlement School, [1939]. 

pp. 
Contains recommendations on health, general education, use of leisure time, 
and vocational adjustment. 


Household workers. By Jean Collier Brown. Chicago, Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1940. 48 pp. (Occupational Monographs, No. 14.) 

Reviews the characteristics of housework as of today and yesterday, describes 
the different types of workers in this field. and the need of training courses for 
domestic service, and gives data on wages, hours, working conditions, how to 
find a job, and the future of household employment. 


Jobs in the foundry. By Ernest L. Bowman. Chicago, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1940. 48 pp., illus. (Occupational Monographs, No. 13.) 
The character of foundry work, the earnings of the workers, and trends in 
wages are among the subjects taken up in this pamphlet. 
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Occupations in radio. By Kenneth G. Bartlett and Douglass W. Miller. Chicago, 
ience Research ociates, 1940. 48 pp., illus. (Occupational Mono- 
graphs, No. 12.) 
Tells of the rise of the radio, how radio stations are organized, radio network 
organization, and employment with radio service organizations; and gives infor- 
mation on radio jobs, qualifications, and training, for both men and women. 


Training for the job—vocational education for adults. By Frank Ernest Hill. 
New York, American Association for Adult Education, 1940. 160 pp. 
According to this report, few school systems are equipped to serve effectively 
the mass of adults. Rural districts and the South are especially weak in such 
facilities. ‘The work of private agencies is sporadic. The tremendous volume of 
Federal activity is sometimes notable for originality but frequently shows the 
defect of emergency planning and uncertainty regarding the future. Adult 


counseling is “‘scandalously neglected’”’ and placement is declared to be experi- 
mental and haphazard. 


Opportunities in Government employment. By Lawrence James O’Rourke. New 
York, Garden City Publishing Co., 1940. 307 pp. 

Among the major subjects with which this volume deals are: Government as 
an employer; the Postal Service; mechanical and manual occupations; positions 
requiring legal training; medicine and related fields; agriculture, forestry, and 
conservation; the physical sciences; law enforcement and related positions; the 
foreign service of the United States; training for advancement in public service; 
and looking toward the future. 


The story of meat. By Robert B. Hinman and Robert B. Harris. Chicago, 
Swift and Co., 1939. 291 pp., illus. 


One of the 15 chapters deals with vocational opportunities in the meat industry. 


The textile industry an South Carolina—a vocational quidance study. Columbia, 
National Youth Administration for South Carolina, 1939. Various paging, 
map, illus. 

Includes data on the development of mechanization, character of the labor 


supply, job descriptions, advancement, working conditions, wages and hours, 
and labor organizations. 


Social Security 


[Administrative procedure of the] Social Security Board. Washington, U. 8. At- 
torney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, 1940. Various 
paging, mimeographed. (Monograph No. 16.) 


Old-age and survivors’ insurance for workers and their families. Washington, 
U. 8. Social Security Board, 1940. 14 pp. 


How to calculate benefits under Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Social Security Board, 1940. 14 pp. 


The future in social security. By Arthur J. Altmeyer. Speech delivered at 

hirteenth Annual National Conference of the American Association for 

Social Security, New York, March 30, 1940. Washington, [U. 8. Social 
Security Board?], 1940. 9 pp., mimeographed. 


Effects of social security legislation on company operating costs (with particular 
reference to pension plans). By H. Walter Forster and P. F. Boyer. New 
York, American anagement Association, 1940. 23 pp. (Financial 
Management Series No. 61.) 

The subject of supplementary company-pension plans in relation to .social- 
security legislation is considered from the standpoint of cost in relation to pay 
roll, and the effect of social-security legislation on production and operating costs, 
especially as regards the situation in Ohio, is discussed. 


A brief reading list on the Social Security Act, including references on the amendments 
of 1939. Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, 1939. 12 pp. 


100 questions and answers on new social-security program. Washington, U. 8. 
ocial Security Board, 1939. 24 pp. 
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Memoria, Julio 1938—Diciembre 19389 (Cuba). Habana, Caja General de Jubils 
ciones y Pensiones de Empleados y Obreros de Ferrocarriles y Tranvias 
1940. 134 pp., folders; mimeographed. 

Statistics of the operation of the Cuban General Retirement and Pension Funq 
for Railway and Street-railway Salaried and Wage-earning Employees, for the 
period July 1938 to December 1939, showing receipts and expenditures of tho 

Fund and retirement and pension benefits granted. 


Sixth annual report of the Nova Scotia Old-Age Persions Board, for the year ending 
November 30, 1989. Halifax, N. 8., 1940. 23 pp. 


Riksfoérsdkringsanstalten, dr 1938. Stockholm, Reksférsikringsanstalten, 194( 
36 pp. 
Annual report on Swedish social-insurance funds for 1938. 
Syketrygden, 1938. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1940. 94 pp. 
Annual report on sickness insurance in Norway in 1938, including both: ob 
gatory and voluntary insurance. 
Printed in Norwegian with French translation of table of contents. 




















Unemployment Insurance and Relief 





Methods of clearance between unemployment compensation and relief agencies. 
Washington, Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security, 
1940. 52 pp. (Pamphlet Series No. 3.) 

The study deals with unemployment compensation and relief relationships, wit}, 
special reference to existing clearance methods between the two systems. Sug- 
gestions for improving present methods are included. 


Administration of relief in New York City. New York City, Department o! 
Investigation, 1940. 345 pp., charts. 
A critical analysis of the various phases of relief administration in New Yor! 


City, with statistics. 
Wages and Hours 


Work and wages in 1939. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940 
(Serial No. R. 1088, reprint from March 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Hourly earnings in dyeing and finishing of cotton, rayon, and silk. Washingto: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. (Serial No. R. 1067, reprint fron 
January 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


The wage and hour structure of the furniture-manufacturing industry, October 193; 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. 121 pp., charts, illus. 
(Bulletin No. 669.) 


Earnings and hours in the men’s robe industry, 1938. Washington, U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1940. (Serial No. R. 1095, reprint from March 1940 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wages, hours, and working conditions of union street-railway employees June |. 
1939. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1940. (Serial No. R. 
1078, reprint from February 1940 Monthly Labor Review.) 


L’évolution des salarres en France depuis la guerre (étude statistique). By Pierre- 
Jean Lavirotte. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1939. 215 pp., charts. 

A statistical study showing changes in wages in France since the outbreak of 

the World War. Data are shown by industry, classes of skill, and geographic area. 


Lénestatistisk drsbok fér Sverige, 1938. Stockholm, Socialstyrelsen, 1940. 117 pp. 

Contains wage statistics of Sweden for 1938, including wages in industries and 
trades, agriculture, and navigation, by hour, day, and year, by occupation and 
locality, and a comparison with wages in previous years, beginning with the 
average wage for the years 1913-15. 
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i Indian tea statistics, 1987. Delhi, India, Department of Commercial Intelligence 
/ and Statistics, 1939. 41 pp. (43d issue.) 

| Includes 1937 figures on employment in the industry, and average monthly 
wages of laborers in tea gardens of the Province of Assam, in 1935-36 and 1936-37. 


Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Wartime Labor and Economic Conditions 


An ABC of wartime law. By Robert 8. W. Pollard. London, Hamish Hamilton, 
Ltd., 1939. 127 pp. 
Answers questions as to the wartime duties and rights of British citizens under 
emergency and regular legislation affecting pensions, industrial disputes, rent 
restrictions, etc. 


Military Training Act and Reserves and Auzxiliary Forces Act. London, National 
Council of Labor, Transport House, [19407]. 7 pp. 
A summary of the principal administrative provisions of the acts, and of regu- 
lations issued thereunder. Provisions are made in this legislation for payment of 
family allowances to territorials and reservists. 


The economic effort of war. By R. W. B. Clarke. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1940. 251 pp. 

The chapters with special labor interest are on ‘‘Civil consumption’”’ and “The 
Nation’s manpower.” It is estimated that in Britain ‘‘the civil population will have 
to accept a reduction of between 35 and 40 percent in its spending as the war effort 
reaches its peak.”” The Nation’s peacetime manpower is estimated at 22,020,000 
persons, but the number available during the war, when the armed forces are de- 
dueted and the peacetime unemployed workers are reabsorbed, is only 19,710,000 
workers “‘to produce the national income.”’ It is assumed that by a 10 percent 
increase in hours there would be an equivalent increase in the working force. 
Many studies, including the work of H. M. Vernon and the Industrial Health 
Research Board in England, indicate, however, that such a change in hours 
would be accompanied by a material reduction in man hour out put. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Manual on industrial-injury statistics. Bulletin No. 667. 


The wage and hour structure of the furniture-manufacturing industr 


October 1937. Bulletin No. 669. 


Wages, hours, and working conditions in union bakeries, June 1, 193: 


Bulletin No. 673. 


Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in— 


Eight cities in the East North Central region, 1934-36. Bulletin No. 
636. (In press.) 


Eleven cities of the North Atlantic region, 1934-36. Bulletin No. 
637. Volume II. 


Study of consumer purchases— 


Nine cities of the East Central region, 1935-36. Bulletin No. 644. 
Volume I— Family income. 


Selected urban communities in the West Central—Rocky Mountain 
region, 1935-36. Bulletin No. 646, Volume II1—Family expendi- 


ture. 


Southeastern region, 1935-36. Bulletin No. 647, Volume Il—F amily 
expenditure in three cities. 


Family expenditure in selected cities, 1935-36. Bulletin No. 648, 
Volume.V—Medical care; Volume V{1—Travel and transportation 


(in press). 


. 


Children’s Bureau 


Children in a Democracy—General report adopted by the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, January 19, 1940, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Junior placement—A survey of junior-placement offices in  serne employ - 
ment centers and in public-school systems of the United States. 


Publication No. 256. 


Division of Labor Standards 





Occupational poisoning in the viscose-rayon industry. Bulletin No. 34. 


Proceedings of the Sixth National Conference on Labor Legislation. 
Bulletin No. 35. 


Women’s Bureau 


we status of women in the United States of America. Report for 
est Virginia. Bulletin No. 157-47. 











